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MARRIED AND SINGLE. 



CHAPTER I. 

TRUE AND FALSE VIEWS OF MARRIAGE. 

" 1 wish Flora Enfield were not so lotely, or 
that she did not cross my path so often. I shall 
get so deeply in love with the girl before long that 
there will be no hope for me." 

This was said, half in jest, half in earnest, by 
Milford Lane, a young attorney, to his intimate 
friend and companion, Henry True man. 

" You could not lore one more worthy your best 
affections," the friend replied. " Flora is — n 

'• Oh, as to that," Lane said, interrupting him, 
" the girl would do well enough, no doubt. But, 
like Paul, I am of opinion that to marry is well 
enough, but to remain single, better." 

"Brother Paul wrote many things hard to be 
understood, which the ignorant and unlearned 
sometimes wrest to their own condemnation. This 
\b no doubt one of them." 

" A fair retort ; but no very strong argument in 
the case. If a man wants to make himself miser- 
able for life — if he wants a millstone about his 
neck, let him get married. Look at poor Baker. 
Small income — sick wife— seven children — bad 
A2 
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health, and in debt into the bargain. Ugh ! It makes 
me shudder to think of it. I'm afraid, Harry." 

" Look at old Pettigrew, creeping about like a 
shadow. I haven't seen a smile on his face for a 
year. He has no friend, no companion, no pleas- 
ant home. A sour, fretful old bachelor ; life has 
for him but few charms, and they linger faintly 
about his head. I can imagine no state so lament- 
able. Are you not more afraid of being one day 
like him ?" 

" Not half so much afraid as I would be of dying 
in the almshouse, or starving in jail for debt. A 
man needn't be sour and crusty because he happens 
to be old and a bachelor. I can show you a much 
fairer specimen than Pettigrew. There is Leslie 
— sixty-five, and still single. I needn't draw his 
picture ; you know him as well as I do." 

" Leslie is a remarkable exception," replied 
Henry Trueman. "His natural disposition must 
have been extremely amiable, and his mind calm 
and evenly balanced, or he never could have at- 
tained his present age without his temper becoming 
soured. But do you suppose, for a moment, that 
he is as happy as his neighbour Glanding, with his 
house full of children and grandchildren V 9 

" As happy as Glanding ? Oh dear ! yes. But 
you don't really mean what you say. Glanding is 
not, and cannot be a happy man." 

" Relatively speaking, he is." 

" You forget the trouble he has had to get along. 
It has been as much as he could do to keep his 
head above water for the last ten years. * Such a 
family as he has to support is enough to swamp 
any one." 
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MARRIAGE AND CELIBACY CONTRASTED. 7 

" He $till floats safely along, Milford." 

" And may go under to-morrow. If I were in 
his situation, I should go crazy." ' 

" Oh no ; you would find that it had in it pleas- 
ures of which you had never dreamed. When that 
old man goes home at the close of each day, there 
are sweet voices full of affectionate words for his 
ear, and gentle hands whose delight it is to minis 
ter to his wants. It was only last evening that I 
passed his house, and saw him sitting near the 
window of his parlour. His fine face was in repose, 
his eye calm, his lips half unclosed, and his bead 
gently inclined in a listening attitude. A low voice 
was warbling a strain of the olden time — a strain 
that he had, doubtless, loved in days long since 
passed away — a strain that first greeted his ears, 
perchance, from the lips of a dear sister ; or, it may 
be, from her who bore hint the lovely daughter 
whose voice was then sinking sweetly into his 
soul. Was not that old man happy — happy beyond 
comparison with the solitary bachelor, whose con- 
dition you seem to think so enviable 1 Surely he 
was." 

" Henry !" said Milford Lane, speaking with 
some eneigy of expression, " can you suppose that 
old Mr. Glanding could, even at that moment, forget 
his daughter Mary's unhappy condition ? No ; that 
were impossible. Mary was his favourite child. 
She wedded against his will, and unwisely. I saw 
her this very day as I passed the house of her bru- 
talized husband. Ah 1 one glance at her pale, sad 
face, gave me the heartache. Her father sees her, 
perhaps, daily. Does not his heart ache for her 
all the while ?. It must, Henry, it must 1" 
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Lane spoke with much warmth. It was some 
moments before Trueman replied. When he did, 
his voice indicated the effect of his friend's words 
upon his feelings. 

" Your hand jars a discordant string," he said , 
"nevertheless, it is only one defective cord among 
many harmonious ones. To look upon a suffering 
child must be deeply painful to a father's heart; 
but mingled with this very pain is an internal „ 
sweetness of feeling, which springs from the tender, 
yearning love that blesses the heart of every right- 
minded parent. It is not in the nature of any one 
to fix his eyes ever upon the dark side of a picture. 
Neither the death of a child, nor the unhappiness 
of one, can make a parent's heart permanently 
wretched while other happy children remain, and 
he can still gather them to his side. Nay, even if 
they are all separated from their early home, with 
heart and pen he may still hold communion with 
them." 

" But if dead !" 

" They will still live in his affections, and bless 
him. I remember a case in point ; a' case, too, 
that bears particularly upon the whole subject of 
our conversation. You know Martin ?" 

" Yes ; a lonely old man. ' Wife and children 
all dead ; in the short space of five years, five beau- 
tiful daughters followed each other to the grave, cut 
down in the flower of their age by consumption. 
But what of him ?" 

" It is scarcely a week since I was present at a 
brief conversation that passed between Leslie and 
Martin. They had been young men together ; one 
had married, and the other not. After the passage 
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of forty years, they stood again side by side, each 
alone in the world as before. 

" ' I am the happiest man,' Leslie said, towards 
the conclusion of their conversation. ' I have lived 
a calm, quiet life ; and here I stand, in the autumn 
of my days, without a branch seared by the light- 
ning or broken by the wind V 

"* But where is the fruit? Every tree bean 
fruit, the end of its existence, friend Leslie.' 

" ' Fruit !' returned Leslie. • Ah, Martin ! fruit 
may bless the branch if suffered to remain until 
ripe ; but, if torn too early away, only a bleeding 
stem will remain. Rich fruit once hung upon your 
branches, my friend ; but where is it now ? Rath- 
er let me fill up my days in barrenness, than thus 
be shorn of my pride and joy !' 

" I could see the lip of Martin quiver for a mo- 
ment. But when he replied, his voice was clear 
and elevated, yet full of power. 

" ' You ask,' he said, * where that fruit is now ? 
the fruit of this poor body. It is yonder !' pointing 
a trembling finger upward. ' Is there not a joy,' he 
added, laying his hand eloquently upon his bosom, 
4 in the thought that I have given to the blessed 
company in heaven five happy angels?' Tears 
were in his eyes as he said this, but they were 
not the tears of sorrow. His children had been 
good, and he knew that they were, as he -had said, 
happy. He was too unselfish to wish them back 
again, and too wise to grieve vainly for their ab- 
sence. Can you not see that, in his case, it was 
more blessed to have had children born to him, 
even if they were taken away, than to have passed 
an unfruitful life ?" 



" I will not say no," the friend replied gravely, 
" But the case of Martin is an exception ; he is a 
man of great firmness of spirit, rectitude, and deep 
' religious feeling." 

" Just what we all should strive to be ; without 
this, we need not hope to find peace in any con- 
dition. It is a great mistake to set out with the 
sole end of securing the highest degree of hap- 
piness ; let us rather ask ourselves what are our 
duties in life, and what is the true order of our 
existence 1 If we do this, and leave the event to 
Him who governs all things for us, we shall act a 
wise part. The close of life will then be sweet, 
for in that hour we can look back and see that it 
has been spent for good." 

If Lane felt convinced that there was force in 
what his friend said, it was against his will. His 
opinion of marriage was therefore unchanged ; his 
silence, which seemed to True man the effect of a 
half-formed conviction of the truth, caused the lat- 
ter to say still farther, 

" That you will be happier as a married than as 
a single man, I have no doubt ; but this is not the 
only view you should take of the subject. By mar- 
riage will you not make another happy V 

" I cannot say. Only time could tell." 

" You have already confessed a preference for 
Flora Enfield ?" 

" Why, yes, a kind of preference. The fact is, 
Flora is a charming creature ; no one can meet her 
often without feeling drawn towards her. If I could 
make up my mind to marry, Flora would be the 
girl of my choice." 

" Suppose you had made up your mind to marry, 
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and to offer your hand to Flora Enfield ; and sup- 
pose that Flora reciprocated your feelings, but 
deemed it more prudent not to assume the duties 
and responsibilities of marriage, preferring the ease 
and quiet of single life to the cares and anxieties 
that ever attend the conjugal and maternal relations, 
would you not think the selfishness that caused her 
to act from such views and feelings wrong ?" 

" I do not think that I should ; she would show 
more wisdom than weakness. I, for one, will never 
blame a woman for refusing to marry ; a man's lot 
has in it little that is enviable, a wonian's must be 
wretched." 

"If all acted from such views, what would be 
the consequence ?" 

" There is no danger of that. The great mass 
glide into the meshes of matrimony like fish into a 
net, dreaming not of the consequences until re- 
pentance is too late. But what consequences are 
to be feared ?" 

" The human race would perish." 

"Well?" 

" Can you see no evil in that ?" 

" What would be the evil ?" 

** Do you look upon life as a blessing or a curse ?" 

11 As a blessing, if well improved ; as a curse, if 
otherwise." 

" If offered the alternative, would you retain life, 
or pass forever into a state of non-existence ?" 

The idea of being blown out like a candle— of 
sinking into eternal unconsciousness — presented 
itself vividly to the mind of Lane, causing a slight 
involuntary shudder as he replied, 

" Give me life at any cost." 
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" It is, then, good to be born ?" 

" I suppose so." 

" But had your father acted upon the principle 
you are s seking to confirm, you would never have 
been born ; he would never have given life to one 
more being, destined to. be happy and useful for- 
ever. ,K 

" That, you think, is my destiny." 

" All are destined for happiness and heaven." 

" But all are not happy — all do not find heaven 
— all are not useful." 

" The reason is plain. All will not go there — all 
will not be useful. Too many, like yourself, look 
more to their individual ease than to the effect their 
conduct will have upon others. Too much to self, 
and too little to the uses of life." 

"Then you think, though destined for heaven, 
I will never get there unless I marry ?" 

" I did not say so. But this I will say : If, from 
the reasons you assign, and with the convictions 
you have, as just expressed, I were to refuse to 
marry, I should have little hope of heaven." 

"Why?" 

" Heaven is a state of order and happiness — the 
latter dependant upon the former. Marriage is an 
orderly state ; for it was instituted by the Creator, 
and is essential to the continuance of the human 
race. If I refuse, from mere ends of personal ease, 
to enter into this orderly state, I cannot be happy, 
and, of course, cannot enter heaven. Besides, the 
love which makes heaven must be a love of doing 
good to others out of ourselves ; for that would 
make us likenesses and images of Him who is the 
centre of heaven* In what way can we do more 
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good than in raising up and educating children, who i 
will be useful members in society — men and women \ 
who will strive as we have, or ought to have striv- \ 
en, to elevate the world into an appreciation and I 
love of what is good and true, and who shall at £ 
last be raised to a heavenly and higher sphere of \ 
uses, to love good and do good forever. Who can 
estimate the use to mankind that a single individual 
may perform ? Who can tell the good that your 
child may do ? And good continues in its operations 
through generations and generations yet unborn. 
Look at a Washington, look at a Franklin, look at 
a Howard. The mother who bore with pain, and 
nourished with tender solicitude, the great and good 
Washington, saw not to the end of her labours. 
She was not buoyed up in her duty by the elevating 
consciousness that her babe would become the 
saviour of his country ; that for ages his name 
would be synonymous with all that was great and 
good. No. But as a mother she performed, lov- 
ingly, her duty. Was she not right ? Does not 
your heart become chilled at the soul-revolting idea, 
that all the noble deeds and good influences of a 
Washington would have been lost to this nation and 
to the world, if his father had acted the strange, 
unnatural, criminal part you propose to yourself?" 

" Do you expect your children to be Washing- 
tons, or Franklins, or Howards V 9 

" I expect them to be good men, and useful to 
their fellows in whatever stations they may be call- 
ed to fill.* 

" What guarantee have you for this ?" 

" Solomon has said, « Train up a child in the way 
B 
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he should go, and when he is old he will not de- 
part from, it.' " 

" Solomon was a wise man ; but he could not 
have looked very closely into this matter. Every 
day's experience contradicts the assertion." 

" I do not think so." 

(( Strange that you should not. Isn't it a thing 
of constant occurrence, to see the children of the 
best men, children who have been raised with the 
most judicious pare, often turning out the worst ?" 

" Seemingly with the most judicious care, /would 
say," Trueman replied. " For me, no matter what 
the appearance is, I have settled it in my mind, 
that where children turn out badly, it is in conse- 
quence of some defect in their early education 
We know well enough, that such as are exposed 
to disorderly and vicious influences in childhood, 
make, as a general thing, the worst men ; while, 
in tracing back to early years the life of the upright 
man, some particular germ of the good that time 
has developed and matured, may be found planted 
in the tender soil of his infantile mind. If the ex- 
posure of a child to evil and disorderly influences 
endangers his moral well-being, to surround him 
with orderly and good influences must have an op- 
posite effect. Of this I am so well satisfied, that 
I should have no fears for my children if I rightly 
educated, from the earliest moment of existence, 
their infantile minds." 

"If! But who has the wisdom and the self-de- 
nial to do this V* 

" True. There is the drawback. We are west 
and imperfect beings, and often our best efforts are 
not guided by the requisite wisdom. But, my friend, 
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if we will look earnestly to Him who gives us chil- 
dren, and whose they are, He will enable us to edu-' 
cate them for heaven. This is my trust. In con- 
scious weakness here lies, my heart tells me, the 
power to do my duties aright." 



CHAPTER II. 

A MAIDEN INTRODUCED. — FARTHER DISCUSSIONS, 

At the very time the conversation given in the 
last chapter was transpiring, Flora Enfield, to whom 
allusion had been made, was sitting alone in her 
chamber, pensive and thoughtful. Her years were 
only twenty. These had matured into more than 
ordinary loveliness a sweet young face, and given 
strength to a mind of unusual brilliancy. Those 
who were attracted to her side by the beauty of her 
countenance, lingered there, charmed with the or- 
der, strength, and beauty of her mind. 

For some time she had remained near an open 
window that looked out upon a flower-garden, which 
her own hands had tended, lost in thought or 
dreamy musings that cast* a shade over her fair 
face. At length, with an effort to throw off this 
state of mind, she arose and went to a table on 
which lay several volumes. After taking up first 
one and then another, and laying all down in turn, 
she went back to her place by the window, where 
she seated herself on an ottoman, and resting her 
cheek upon her hand, gave herself up fully to the 
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thoughts and feelings that were pressing with more 
than an ordinary weight upon her spirits. 

Half an hour had thus passed, when a young 
friend came in — one with whom she was on terms 
of close intimacy. Her name was Edith May. 
She* had been betrothed to Henry Trueman for 
some months. Their wedding day was fast ap 
proaching. 

Flora roused herself up when Edith entered, but 
she could not entirely shake off her pensive feel- 
ings. They were too deeply seated. 

" You do not look well this morning, Flora," her 
young friend said, with some concern in her voice. 

" I am well enough in body," was Flora's reply, 
forcing a smile, "but not so well in mind; 
though why I should droop just now I can hardly 
tell. It is strange, is it not ? how our feelings will 
sometimes become overshadowed without our being 
able clearly to define the causa. Is it not so with 
you ?" 

" I cannot say that it is, Flora. My spirits do 
not sink. I have, in fact, too much to make me 
happy. A few short months, and my dearest hopes 
on earth will be realized. Why should not my 
heart be light?" 

Flora replied to this by a sigh, that came up from 
her bosom unconsciously to herself; a gentle sigh, 
scarcely perceived by the ear of her friend. 

" If any one have reason* to be happy, it is you, 
Edith," she said, rallying herself after a moment of 
abstraction. " Soon to be wedded to a man worthy 
of your hand, how can your spirits be other than 
buoyant ? And yet, marriage is a solemn thing. 
When I think of it seriously, the idea of taking up 
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its deep responsibilities makes me tremble. But 
I, perhaps, shall never be called upon to assume 
them." * 

" You ! And why not ?" 

" I doubt very much whether my hand will ever 
be sought by one to whom 1 can yield it." 

" But I have no doubts on that subject. It will 
not be long, 1 am sure, before I shall see you a 
happy bride." 

Flora shook her head. The subject seemed to 
give her pain, and Edith, perceiving this, made no 
farther allusion to it. 

The mood exhibited by Flora was altogether new 
to her friend. Its cause she could not clearly de- 
fine. Her first and natural conclusion was, that 
some matter of the heart produced this new state 
of mind. But, as Flora did not seem at liberty to 
confide anything to her on the subject, delicacy 
caused her to refrain from making to it any very 
pointed allusion. They parted, after having spent 
a couple of hours together, when Flora relapsed 
into the pensive state from which the visit of her 
friend had aroused her. 

The cause of this a word will explain. She had 
been thrown of late much into company with the 
young man who had expressed to Trueman his 
preference for her. The first time she met him, her 
heart was interested. Each subsequent interview 
confirmed the favourable impression. All this was 
unacknowledged to herself fully. The pleasure 
she felt in his society had not yet been contrasted 
in her thoughts with the lonely, pensive feeling 
that succeeded. Still, something of the truth was 
coming into manifest perception. This disturbed 
B2 
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more deeply, instead of having a tranquillizing ef- 
fect, for Lane had not shown towards her any of 
those attentions that could warrant her in cherish- 
ing for him any very particular regard. 

For two years she had gone into company, and 
been quite a belle for a large portion of that time. 
Twice offers of marriage had been made to her; 
but her views of the marriage relation were such 
as to prevent her forming that sacred connexion, 
except upon the highest and purest grounds. She 
was a believer in the doctrine that love, and love 
alone, should unite in marriage. A union based 
upon any other ground she looked upon as only an 
effigy of marriage ; a mere external association, 
while there existed an internal disjunction of spir- 
its. Rather than be thus wedded to any one, she 
would have a thousand times preferred to live on 
through time's brief period in singleness and integ- 
rity. 

Until she had been thrown, by circumstances, 
frequently into the society of Milford Lane, the pure 
waters of affection that were hidden in her heart 
had never smiled beneath a sunbeam, or been rip- 
pled by a breeze. But his voice caused their sur- 
face to tremble, and awoke emotions that were pew 
and painfully sweet. There was a constant sense 
of oppression about her breast, as if a hand were 
laid upon it. Many times in an hour she would 
inspire deeply, in order to relieve the oppression. 
But she could not throw it off. Her mind fell away 
from its wonted cheerful tone, leaving her pensive 
and thoughtful. But she did not understand the 
nature of her own feelings. She knew not that the* 
germ of love was in her heart, nor that the strange 
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sensations she experienced were but the effect of 
a conspiring of all that was in the heart towards 
the quickening of this germ into life. It was even N 
so. He, of all other men, was the one who could 
rule in her affection. Him she could love deeply, 
purely, devotedly — him, and no other living man. 

What were his views and feelings has already 
been seen. No other woman had ever interested 
him as much as Flora Enfield. He thought of her 
almost hourly— dreamed of her at nights — and nev- 
er felt so happy as when, forgetting his false views 
in relation to marriage, he sat entranced by her 
side. Beautiful and intelligent, possessing a highly 
cultivated taste, and governed in all things by cor- 
rect principles, she was just the companion he 
would have sought, if he had determined to seek 
one at all. But- his ideas in regard to life had suf- 
fered a strange and unnatural perversion ; looking 
upon* society in its most external form, and, there- 
fore,- seeing but appearances, and not realities, 
he imbibed the most erroneous views of marriage. 
He saw the struggles and anxieties of the poor man 
in his efforts to procure things needful for his fam- 
ily ; but he did not see how amply he was reward- 
' ed for all this at home, in the loving care and de- 
voted tenderness of his wife, and in the innocent 
prattle of his children, for whom God had given 
him a love that none but a parent can feel or un- 
derstand. He saw the defects and vices of chil- 
dren, but he knew not how these can be borne with, 
nor how the duty of gradually elevating and per* 
fecting their characters is attended, as all good uses 
frre attended, with a pure interior delight ; and 
more than this, he did not see how, in such a de- 
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votion, the parent became a co-worker with God 
in promoting the end of all creation — a heaven out 
of the human race. He saw children die, and 
turned away sick from witnessing the intense agony 
of the parent's stricken heart ; but, like him who 
turns from the trampled flower, grieving that its 
leaves should be soiled and broken, he knew no- 
thing, of the sweeter perfume that breathed forth 
from a wounded spirit ; he saw not that a treasure 
had been removed to heaven, nor thought upon 
those significant words of our blessed Saviour, 
" Where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be 
also." He had never dreamed of the high uses of 
afflictions ; he knew not how they withdraw the af- 
fections from mere sensual things, and open up in 
the soul deep and quiet places, the very existence of 
which was undreamed of before. He knew not 
their elevating and purifying power ; and farther, 
as a short-sighted philosopher, he did not reflect 
that the affection in him for companionship,. inti- 
mate interior companionship with a loving and love- 
ly woman, was, and must continue to be, an un- 
failing fountain ; and that the waters which ever . 
gushed from this spring would, if pent up, overflow 
and destroy much good ground that would have 
brought forth its own harvest in season, while all 
along the true channel where the waters had been 
destined to run, the grass would be withered, the 
flowers fading, and the fruitless trees droop their 
almost sapless branches. Could happiness result 
from such a desolation of the mental earth ? How 
vain the thought ' And yet Milford Lane seriously 
entertained the notion that, by avoiding the cares, 
troubles, and afflictions of the married life, he would 
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secure to himself a peaceful journey, and a calm, 
contented old age. In getting away from the evils, 
as he supposed them, he had not the most distant 
conception of the blessings he would lose — bless- 
ings cheaply won at almost any sacrifice. 

Lane was a selfish man. From this selfishness 
flowed his views of marriage. He thought only of 
how marriage would affect him externally. He 
looked only to the means of securing to himself 
the highest degree of happiness. Such an end al- 
ways defeats itself. Formed for the marriage 
union, no man can act with an end to individual 
good alone, and secure the good he seeks. It is 
incompatible with the very nature of things. In 
the beginning God made the male and female, and 
made them for each other. This simple fact should 
at once settle the matter in any mind that for a 
moment entertains a question of the expediency of 
marriage. Man is not man, nor woman woman, 
simply because of some peculiar difference in bod- 
*ily conformation. The difference is far more rad- 
ical. It is a difference in spiritual organization— 
a difference that makes each perfect only when 
conjoined to the other. 

The false views of Milford Lane were not enter- 
tained without much reasoning, and constant strug- 
gles with himself. Nature pleaded strongly with- 
in him, and with double power when aided by a 
suddenly-a wakening affection for Flora Enfield. 
Before he was well aware of the nature of the 
ground upon which he was standing, the maiden's 
voice had begun to echo in his heart, her image to ' 
haunt his dreams, and her form to present itself in 
his mind \exy many times in a day. With this 
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came the desire of being conjoined to her ; of hav- 
ing her ever by his side as a second self; with the 
reluctant acknowledgment that he loved her, and 
must do painful violence to his feelings if he stood 
firmly by the principles he had laid down for the 
government of his conduct. 

While this struggle was going on, Lane, some- 
times by accident and sometimes from choice, was 
thrown much into the company of Flora. The ap- 
proaching nuptials of Henry Trueman and Edith 
May, in which both himself and Flora were to act 
as attendants, brought them much and familiarly 
together, fixing the regard which Flora had begun 
to entertain for him into a deep and unalterable af- 
fection, and drawing out his feelings towards her 
so fully as to startle Jiim when he became con- 
scious of their true nature. 

Flora's state of mind soon showed itself so plain- 
ly, that Edith could no longer misunderstand the 
nature of the change that had at first been perceiv- 
ed, but not comprehended. Some time before her 
own marriage took place, she had drawn from her 
friend a confession of the nature of her feelings 
towards Lane. Enough of this was communicated 
by her to Trueman to make him understand exact- 
ly how the matter stood in Flora's mind. 

A few day 8 before that on which his marriage 
took place, he called in to see his friend Lane. 
He found him more than usually thoughtful, and 
ventured to allude, playfully, to the supposed cause, 
which was rightly conjectured to be the impression 
made upon his heart by Flora Enfield. 

" There is no doubt, Trueman," was the serious 
reply, " that I love the girl better than I have ever 
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loved any one before. So much the worse for me. 
I cannot marry." 

44 Do give up that folly, and think and act like a 
reasonable nfan," was Trueman's half-impatient re- 
sponse. 

" It is like a reasonable man that I am trying to 
act, against the almost irresistible power of a blind 
impulse, or shall I call it destiny ?" 

" Like a madman, rather say,- against the true 
Order of human existence, without the maintenance 
of which happiness itself, nay, all mankind, would 
perish." 

"As to happiness, Trueman, I have never yet 
seen a man who, in a few years after his marriage 
did not become sadly changed." 

" How ?" 

" From a pleasant, cheerful compan on, nto a 
thoughtful, sober, care-worn father of a family, 
whose ideas seemed never to rise above the prices 
of provisions or some other matter connected with 
domestic affairs. Wouldn't I look pretty, now, to 
be seen with a basket on my arm, or a servant 
carrying one after me, threading my way through a 
market-house in search of beef, butter, and pota- 
toes ? Ugh ! Don't talk about it !" 

" You certainly are not serious." 

" I certainly never was more x eo. I cannot con* 
ceal from myself that I have, somehow or other, 
gotten desperately in love with Flora. But, at the 
same time, the pains and penalties of marriage are 
too distinctly seen to allow me for one moment to 
think of entailing upon myself a lifetime of toil and 
trouble." 

" But think of Flora.. Are you not prepared to 
make some sacrifices for one you love ? 
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" Not that sacrifice. At any rate, I am not sure 
that my love is returned." 

" Very sure of it I am. If ever a maiden's heart 
reflected perfectly the image of another, that maid- 
en's heart is Flora's, and your image the one that 
is reflected." 

" You speak knowingly." 

" I have cause." 

A deep pause followed, broken at length by 
Lane, who said, breathing heavily as he spoke, 

" I will not be so unkind to her as to entail upon 
her the cares, the privations, the pains attendant 
upon marriage. I love her too well. Ah, my 
friend ! I could never bear to see that sweet young 
face in shadow, nor those bright eyes lustreless 
from sickness, sorrow, or disappointment. Yet 
these are the inevitable attendants on the matrimo- 
nial state. Look at Mary Glenrey! It is not 
three years since you and I saw her stand at the 
altar a happy bride. I met her not two hours ago, 
riding out in her husband's carriage alone. Her 
face was pale and sunken, her eyes far back in 
their sockets, and the < whole expression of her 
countenance deeply melancholy. Oh ! you cannot 
tell how sad this sight made me feel. I looked at 
her and thought of Flora. My weak heart had al- 
most given up; my love for the maiden had well- 
nigh conquered ; but this vision came just in time . 
to save me." 

" And you conclude that Mary Glenroy, or, 
rather, Mrs. Malcolm, is unhappy." 

" Unhappy ! Can any one mistake the signs of 
an unhappy heart ?" 

" It seems that you have. Mrs. Malcolm is hap- 
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in her marriage relation. Ill health has robbed 
er cheek of its bloom, and her eye of its bright- 
ness, but not her heart of its genial warmth. For 
iv hat she has lost more than sevenfold has-been 
riven. She now lives a true life, the life of a lov- 
ing wife in that of her husband. The children 
that have blessed her union are dearer to her than 
any conceivable gifts that Heaven could bestow. 
Though her mind has concern and care for them 
—though giving them birth has shattered a feeble 
constitution — the immeasurable love, so pure, so 
unselfish, and therefore so sweet, that God has 
given her for them, is a reward not to be estimated. 
Believe me, that the mere externa] repose, or pleas- 
ure, if you so choose to call it, that an exemption 
from duty and the care that attends it gives, is as 
nothing in comparison with the interior delight that 
pervades the soul when duty is done, even if, in* 
the performance of it, there is labour and pain. If 
we would truly live, we must leave the smooth 
plain of indolent ease, clamber up the mountains, 
and penetrate the deep, silent valleys ; else we 
will have no knowledge of the height and depth 
that are in the soul, nor of the sweeter joys that 
lie farthest concealed from transient vision. If we 
fear the prickly burr that covers the chestnut, and 
shrink from a few slight wounds, we cannot taste 
the pleasant kernel that lies garnered within. 
Think of this, my friend." 

" I have thought of it , and am still of opinion 
that, as a wise man, I ought to let well enough 
alone. I am quite comfortable as I am, and think 
it more than probable that 1 shall deem discretion, 
in this matter, the better part of valour." 
C 
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" By your own deeds you must stand or fall," 
Trueman said, gravely. " Every man makes or 
mars his own fortune." 

" By them I am willing to stand. A few years 
will bring both of us to the ejnd of our journey. 
That time will prove who is right." 

" Yes ; but it will then be too late to repair the 
error, whoever shall have made it." 

" And are you not as likely to be in error as I 
amt n 

" I think not. I take -the course pointed out by 
Nature and Revelation ; you take another road. I 
go the way in which all have walked since the be- 
ginning ; you strike out for yourself a new path, or 
take one in which only a few venture to tread." 

" Well! be it so. I cannot do worse than to 
marry, that is certain." 

Seeing that no good was likely to grow out of a 
continuance of the argument, Trueman introduced 
a new subject. 



CHAPTER HI. 

WRONG TO A LOVING HKART. 

Before the arrival of the time at which her 
friend was to become the wife of Henry Trpeman, 
Flora, as has been seen, had discovered the* nature 
of her feelings towards Lane. She could not con 
ceal from herself the fact that she loved him, but 
maiden delicacy caused her to struggle against the 
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appearance. of this, for the reason that he had made 
no advances that she could construe into a prefer- 
ence for her above every one else To Edith she 
had betrayed her secret, and would sometimes com- 
mune with het on the subject, driven to do so in 
the hope of relieving her burdened heart. Her 
friend always encouraged her to hope, and stimu- 
lated the love she felt by eloquent allusions to the 
warmth and joy of her own bosom. 

A few months had greatly altered Flora Enfield. 
Her cheek was, perhaps, not quite so full and glow- 
ing, but the new affection awakened in her soul 
had given to that cheek a loveliness not before seen ; 
her eye had lost some of its sparkling gayety, but 
had gained in its stead a look that cause d in every 
one upon whom it rested a momentary change in 
the heart's even pulsations. Over her whole coun- 
tenance, in fact, had passed a change. She was 
born to love, and when that tender feeling awoke 
into activity, she was lovelier to every eye than be- 
fore. 

Lane was not insensible to this change. He 
felt drawn towards her every day more and more 
strongly. But he resisted with increased determi- 
nation the pleadings of Flora's earnest eyes, and 
the stronger pleadings of his own heart. The ap- 
proaching marriage of his friend Trueman, as has 
been seen, brought him frequently into her compa- 
ny. While with, her, he too often so far forgot his 
resolution as to permit his voice, his eye, and his 
whole countenance to express what he really felt. 
This would, as a natural consequence, strengthen 
the affection that had been formed in her heart, and 
nourish the hope of a full return that she could not 
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but entertain. As day after day t however, passed, 
and no act or word of Lane was sufficiently defined 
to enable her to predicate upon it a rational hope, 
her spirits, in spite of herself, began to fail. 

At length the wedding day of Trueman and the 
gentle Edith May arrived. Flora was alone with 
her friend for several hours previous to the time on 
which the marriage ceremony was to take place. 
They talked much together of the hopes, the fears, 
the cares, and joys of wedded life. 

" I cannot but feel," Edith said, " now that the 
time has approached so near, an inward tremulous- 
ness at the idea of this holy union upon which so 
much depends. I am about entering upon a new 
life, about coming into a new and more elevated 
sphere of action, about assuming the highest and 
most sacred duties. I am about becoming a wife. 
Shall I, Flora, be able to perform truly a wife's 
part 1 Can I nil that place in the mind of him who 
has chosen me from all other women, that a wom- 
an ought to fill in the mind of her husband ? I 
fear not ; and it is this fear that makes me tremble. 
The nearer this event approaches, and the more I 
think of it, the more painful is my consciousness 
that I am not truly fitted for the place I am about 
to fill." 

" But, as you enter, with an earnest affection, upon 
your duties, Edith," was the reply of her friend, 
" you will find the power to do them." 

41 Thank you for that encouraging word," return- 
ed Edith. " What you say is, doubtless, true. If 
1 sincerely strive to do a wife's duty, I shall have 
a wife's perceptions." 

" Do not doubt it. It is wonderful how, when 
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our affection prompts us to do a right tiring, the 
mind opens with perceptions of true ways for doing 
it. There must be for every good affection true 
thoughts, by which it has power to act. There 
must be, for every condition in which we are placed 
by Divine Providence, a way by which, in that 
condition,' we may be able fully to do our duty. 
The more ardent the affection, the more clearly 
wilrthe truth by which that affection acts, be seep. 
This being true, is there not everything to encour* 
age the heart of one who is just about taking upon 
herself the most holy vows of marriage ? She has 
the sweet assurance that, in loving right, she will 
be fully aided in doing right." 

"Thank you, over and over again, my dear 
Flora, for words that sink into my mind, giving it 
assurance and comfort," Edith said, warmly. " I 
feel that if I earnestly strive to fill up my measure 
in life, be my position what it may, that I shall 
have the true knowledge and the requisite power.* 

"Yes, and. more than that — the sweet peace, 
passing all understanding, that ever accompanies 
the performance of duty done from right affec- 
tions." 

" But, Flora, marriage has its cares, its sorrows, 
its deep anxieties, as well as its duties. In these, 
like all others, I shall be tried as in a furnace." 

"The fir* shall not hurt thee | 
Tit only dengn'd 
Thy droa to consume, 
▲nd thy gold *> refine," 

Flora replied, with, a smile that beamed through 
dim eyes. 

44 Ah, but the dross, my friend, the dross," re- 
turned Edith. "Who shall say how much gold 
C2 
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will be left after all my dross is consumed ? Lit* 
tie, very little, I fear !" 

44 Much, much bright gold, upon which no fire 
but the pure heavenly fire of unselfish love can act f 
and that will only melt it in affliction's crucible, to 
prepare it for newer and more beautiful forms. I 
hope much for you, Editb. In the new life you 
are about to lead, I see you rising higher and high- 
er,, and becoming more and more perfected— per- 
fected in a degree in which no woman, not a wife 
and mother, can ever be perfected. You will have 
your crosses to bear, your griefs, and pains, and 
anxious cares ; but all will be blessed to you." 

" May He who ordained marriage as a holy 
thing, grant that it be so !" Edith said, in a solemn 
voice. 

44 He will grant it. He is the All-powerful. 
Look to him for help in every trial, for strength in 
every duty, and they will assuredly be given." 

" Humbly I will trust Him," was Edith's low 
response. 

That was the true spirit in which to give the 
marriage vow. To such as thus make it, will 
come all the genuine delights and all the true bene- 
fits of marriage, both spiritual and natural. 

Few, very few, enter into this holy relation with 
any views beyond natural life. They think that it 
will add to their happiness, and, therefore, enter 
upon it. Better is it to marry with even these 
mere natural ends, than not to marry at all. But 
far above, or anterior to these, lie the true uses of 
marriage, as far ds the parties to the contract are 
concerned. Its life is the one by which higher or 
more interior principles in the mind are enabled to 
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flow down into ultimate activity, and become puri- 
fied from hereditary stains. Thus purified, they 
minister to higher and more interior capacities to 
happiness. In other words, they enable us to per- 
form higher uses in life, and, as a consequence, 
render us happier. 

In the gradual -declension of mankind from the 
state of order to which they were created, down to 
the lowest depths of evil, every good principle im- 
planted by the Creator has been successively per* 
verted, until not a single good principle remains in 
its integrity. Man had reached his lowest point 
in that " fulness of time," when the sceptre departed 
from Judah, and a lawgiver from beneath his feet. 
At that time, when the Lord himself came into 
the world in order to redeem the human race, 
man was wholly perverted, and, had not a\ strong 
arm been outstretched to save him, must have in* 
evitably perished. From that time, a return to- 
wards true order was commenced. The way was 
opened by which every one could be restored to 
his lost inheritance of good affections. But this 
return to every one is a slow process* It is only 
effected by letting each perverted principle come 
into activity, and there meeting resistance from 
truth. A combat then takes place in the mind. 
The evil love struggles against truth in the under- 
standing. If truth conquers, then the orderly and 
good affections, opposite to the evil and disorderly 
ones, take their place, and so far man is restored 
to his integrity, so far he has a capacity for being 
really happy. This is the process by which every 
evil affection in the mind is regenerated. 

Now it is plain, that unless a principle of evil, 
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latent in the mind, be awakened, made active and 
then opposed and conquerd by truth, the good op- 
posite to that evil cannot be implanted ; and just so 
far as this is \iot the case, just so far will man fail 
in his effort to rise into all the perfection of his 
original creation. 

Marriage being a state essential to the preserva- 
tion of the human race, being a state for which 
every one is created, there must be perverted af- 
fections, and they of a very interior and vital char- 
acter, which never can become active, and, there- 
fore, never resisted and regenerated, unless the 
marriage relations be formed. How important, 
then, to every one, is -this union ! It may, and will, 
have its trials, its pains, and its temptations ; but, 
without them, its uses would never be fully attain- 
ed. No spiritual good is born without labour and 
pain. It must be so in the very nature of things ; 
for it is only by the resistance to, and putting under 
our feet of mere natural affections, that we rise 
into the life and delight of pure, unselfish, spiritual 
affections. 

This was the view entertained by both Edith 
and her friend Flora. They had often spoken to- 
gether on the subject, and had, both of them, a 
willingness to become wives, as well from princi- 
ple as from the unerring instincts of their nature. 

Trueman also saw the subject in the same light. 
But his friend Lane was too fond a lover of self, 
too prone to seek delights in what was merely nat- 
ural and visible, to care about spiritual views of 
things. Indeed, to use to him a word so signifi- 
cative of man's true nature and true power, would 
only have provoked a smile. To his mind it had 
no signification. 
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This defect Flora did not see ; but even if she 
had seen it, with a woman's sanguine and loving 
heart, she would have felt certain of inspiring him 
with the truth as it was presented so clearly to her 
own mind. She loved him with a deep* emotion ; 
and, to have made him happy, would have sacrificed 
much. But the return he made was not of a kind 
to inspire her with hope ; had it been so, her cheek 
would not have grown pale, nor her eye worn a 
look of such deep abstraction. She loved, but 
Loved without a well-founded hope of return 



CHAPTER IV. 

MARRIAGE OP TRUEMAN AND EDITH MAT. THB 

BACHELOR IMMOVABLE. 

With very different emotions did Milford Lane 
and Flora Enfield stand beside the young couple 
about being joined in wedlock, while the minister 
was repeating the marriage ceremony. He could 
not but feel, spite of his perverted reasonings, that 
Trueman and his fair young bride were entering 
a way in which they would find happiness. Flora's 
bosom yearned to enter the same way. He strug- 
gled against the influences of the scene — into hei 
heart they sunk with a sweet sadness. - 

"There is no retreat now, Henry. You have 
fairly passed the Rubicon," was Lane's remark to 
Trueman, after the congratulations following the 
ceremony were over, and he had an opportunity to 
get a word to his ear. 
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" Retreat ! Why should he retreat *" spoke up 
Flora, who sat beside Edith. 

"There is no reason now," returned Lane. " He 
has passed, as I said, the Rubicon, and cannot go 
back. But, before such a step is taken, I think 
there is good reason to look well to what we are 
doing. This marrying is a serious affair." 

" It is, doubtless," Flora said, with more than 
her usual seriousness. " It involves much ; it in- 
cludes a whole lifetime." 

"And the most serious part of life. For my 
part, I think people are fools to get married." 

*' Why, Mr. Lane ! what can you mean by say- 
ing so ?" the young bride remarked, in surprise. 
Neither she nor her friend had ever heard him 
speak against marriage, and knew nothing of his 
peculiar views in relation to it. 

" I mean just what I say. If the most happiness 
is to be found in the married life, as everybody 
will try to make you believe, in it, too, are to be 
found causes of the greatest unhappiness. It seems 
to me that, under this view, to get married is to risk 
rather too much." 

The circumstances under which they were placed 
would not permit a conversation of any kind to-take 
more than the form of a few passing remarks. 
This was about all that was then said on this sub- 
ject. But the words, and the manner in which they 
were said, produced in the mind of Flora a sensa- 
tion of uneasiness — caused her heart to labour heav- 
ily in her bosom. 

Although thus affected, the atmosphere in which 
Flora was moving, and with which her lungs were 
expanding, was one so gay and glad-hearted, that 
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she could not but feel the general delight. Her 
pulse quickened, her cheek grew warmer, and her 
eye brighter. Never before had she seemed to 
Milford Lane so beautiful, so love-inspiring ; his 
heart was drawn towards her as by a strong hand. 
Often he would find his eye resting upon her face 
with a look so earnest that it required a strong ef- 
fort for him to withdraw it. 

" If I could be happy with any woman," he said 
to himself that night, as he lay sleepless upon his 
bed, " I could be happy with Flora. She was born 
to be loved. Why is it that marriage has so many 
drawbacks ? Why is it that side by side with joy 
stalk gloomily onward pain and sorrow ? That 
with the highest blessing life has to give, is asso- 
ciated the deepest misery ? Accursed union ! Yes 
accursed say I, in very bitterness of spirit ! Were 
it not for this, I might take to my arms this lovely 
being, and both of us glide sweetly and tranquilly 
down life's pleasant stream. But to be dashed 
over cataracts, hurried along amid rapids, and only 
for moments at a time to see glimpses of a sun- 
bright sky, is a condition of things that I, for one, 
shrink from. Give me a smooth stream, meander- 
ing through fruitful meadows, even if I "have no** 
companion in my journey. I shall be far happier." 

With this conclusion he turned upon his pillow 
and sought the favour of gentle sleep. But the 
goddess came not at his call. Another being vis- 
ited him. It was the image of her towards whom 
his heart hadv yielded involuntary homage. She 
stood before him, and wooed him with smiles that 
were irresistible. 

" Oh, that I had never seen the girl, or that she 
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were not half so lovely !" he exclaimed, rising up 
and seating himself near a window. It was the 
hour of midnight ; all was hushed into a deep still- 
ness ; the moon was bathing in a soft light, spire, 
and roof, and tree ; the stars looked down from 
their places in heaven, some with a sparkling lus- 
tre, some with gentle radiance, and some with 
beams of intelligence like* eyes of angel- watchers. 

The scene and the hour reflected itself on the 
mind of Lane. It was voiceless but eloquent na- 
ture. It spoke to his heart, but in a strange lan- 
guage. And yet he felt that this language was 
full of meaning. He desired an interpreter. He 
yearned for a companion — for one who could look 
with him upon this loveliness, and speak of its deep 
mysteries. Like the needle to the pole, turned his 
thoughts to Flora. She was the companion his 
heart desired. Through her eyes he felt that he 
could see beyond the sky, the moon, the stars, the 
whole face of nature, into the world from which 
they were born ; could see how and why these 
natural things caused his heart to heave beneath 
them like the uprising waters of the great ocean. 
He felt that he was but half a being, that his per- 
ceptions of things were all imperfect; that he 
needed his counterpart in order to see aright, learn 
aright, feel aright, and truly live aright. 

" Ah ! sweet being !" he murmured, as with these 
thoughts rose before his mind the image of Flora, 
" how can I turn away from thy lovely form ? 
How can I put thee away from me V* 

Rising, and turning from the window, in the ef- 
fort to shut out mental images by bodily change, ho 
commenced walking the floor of his chamber. But 
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change of place did not make with him change of 
state. He could not put from before his mental 
eyes the sweet face of the maiden, nor from his 
mental ears the love-inspiring tones of her voice. 

At the same hour, looking out upon a similar 
scene, sat by the window of her chamber, Flora 
Enfield. The manner of Lane towards her during 
the evening had been of a mixed character, incon- 
sistent, and difficult to interpret. Sometimes, in 
speaking to her, his voice would seem full of ten- 
derness ; at another time it was cold, and, to her 
ear, repulsive. Sometimes he would be all life, 
and sometimes quiet and thoughtful. At times he 
would linger by her side, and hang upon her words ; 
and then; again, he would appear to avoid her. All 
this troubled her spirit ; but, more than all, did she 
feel troubled at the strange words he had uttered 
in regard to marriage. They had fallen upon her 
ears harshly. They seemed like the words of an 
insane man. 

These things had left her mind in a painful state. 
When all was over, and she retired, with a lonely 
eeling, to her chamber, she turned from the bed 
hat invited her to repose, and sat down by an open 
window, leaning her head upon her hand and look- 
ng up into the sky, with a heart pensive even to 
sadness. All the thoughts that passed through her 
aind we will not attempt to imagine. They kept 
k ir head from its pillow and her eyes from sleep, 
a til nigh on to the morning hour. 

Nor difl Lane find quiet for body or mind much 

etore this late period ; and then, not until he had 

ilenced the earnest pleadings of his heart, by pic- 

uring in long array before his mind the thousand 

D 
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miseries attendant upon marriage. These he ex- 
aggerated to the utmost, and then turned from the 
revolting scene he had imagined, saying, as he 
did so, 

" No, no, no ! Tempter, begone ! While reason 
and resolution remain, I will be true to myself and 
to you, sweet girl ! Both of us will be happier in 
single life." 



CHAPTER V. 

SICKNESS Of a child. 

Milford Lane continued firm in his resolution 
Soon after the marriage of his friend, he found it 
necessary to be less frequent in his visits, and less 
marked in his attentions to Flora Enfield. It would 
not be good, he saw, for either her or himself. He 
loved her society, and was never so really happy 
as when with her. The necessity for withdrawing 
himself from it he felt to be a very painful neces- 
sity ; but, in his view, this was a less evil than 
marriage, and so he bore it as well as he could. 
The solitude to which he was frequently self- 
doomed — for, in giving up the society of Flora, ho 
had no relish for other society — chafed him a good 
deal, and soured him with life, which was, at best, 
he would sometimes say, a delusive, troubled 
dream. 

In this way passed a whole year, the most un- 
happy the young man had ever spent. On Flora 
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it wrought a serious change. Through Edith she 
had learned the views of marriage that were en- 
tertained by Lane. They differed so from her own, 
and involved, as she could clearly see, so much of 
a sel6sh spirit, that she strove to dismiss from her 
mind all hope of ever becoming his wife. But this 
was not a thing to be easily done. It cost her 
many a long and painful struggle. Clearly seeing 
the cause of his manner towards her, and under- 
standing fully haw much it involved, she did not 
wish to become his wife while his present views 
remained. But she had heard of this declaration 
that he had made, "If ever a man loved a woman, 
I love Flora Enfield. If I were ever to marry, it 
would be her," and this awakened a hope that he 
might think differently. Were such to be the case, 
the indication of which would be the offer of his 
hand, she felt that she could not say no. 

Instead of this fond hope being realized, Lane 
gradually withdrew from her the attentions he had 
at first bestowed. When with her, he was not so 
free and cheerful as formerly. He frequently vis- 
ited Trueman and his wife, and saw that they were 
happy in each other. Sometimes his friend would 
allude playfully to the fact. 

"Oh yes," he would reply, "it is all spring- 
time yet. But the scorching heats of summer are 
yet to come, and the dreariness and desolation of 
winter." 

" True. But do you not know that there will be 
in this summer time the shadow of a great rock in 
our weary land ? Do you not know that we shall 
have in the winter season a warm fireside around 
which to gather ? You think only of the scorching 
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heat, the desolating blasts, and the icy coldness — you 
forget that there are cool places, and coverts from 
the storm. Do not these more than compensate 
for all the discomforts the change of seasons brings ? 
Would you give up the blessings of harvest — the 
year's fruit-time — in order to have only the bright 
skies, green fields, and buds and blossoms of spring ? 
These will all fail to bless the soul. But in the 
ripe fruits of autumn are contained the year's best 
gifts. All else are as nothing to these." 

" Very pretty and very poetical. But I think a 
bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. I know 
the good I have. I can calculate the sum of life's 
blessings as a bachelor. But if I once launch my 
bark in the stream of matrimony, there is no telling 
where its troubled waters will carry me. There 
will be scorching heats enough, and storms enough 
— but I cannot be so sure of the great rock, and the 
covert. The winter will come as certain as fate. 
But whether there will be heat enough in the house 
to warm the cold air that rushes in through many 
a chink in the walls, is not so certain." 

" I have never yet seen in the house of those 
who have married from true affection anything ap- 
proaching a preponderance of evil over good, but 
always the reverse." 

" I have, then, often and often." 

" We see with different eyes, friend Lane." 

"So I should think, if we see such different 
things in the same place." 

" You see appearances, and I realities." 

" No, the fact is just the reverse." 

" No doubt you think so." 

" I am sure of it. But time will prove which is 
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hght. Yon are married, and can't help yourself. 
I am still single, thank Heaven! and intend re- 
maining so. A few years will test the question." 

" I have no fears in regard to the solution of that 
question," Edith said, looking into her husband's 
face with love-beaming eyes, after Lane had de- 
parted. 

" You need have none," returned the husband. 
44 Every condition of life has its trials, and marriage 
those peculiar to itself. But, in all orderly con- 
ditions, the trials are only for the development of 
good. They prepare the way for more interior de- 
lights to come forth into activity. But in disorder- 
ly states, such as celibacy, especially where it is 
voluntary and selfish, pain is usually the result of 
the effort of interior things to find an ultimate place 
of action ; but no such place being found in the 
life, they never come forth to bless, but remain 
struggling in perpetual imprisonment, and wound- 
ing, like fluttering birds, their wings against the 
iron bars that restrain them." 

When Lane returned home, he sighed involun- 
tarily as he sat down in his still, lonely chamber. 
He had not failed to see that between Trueman 
and his wife existed a communion of thought and 
feeling, just such as his heart longed to have with 
one of the gentler sex — with, in fact, one towards 
whom his thoughts often turned — Flora Enfield. 
44 If life would remain ever in its spring-time — if 
cares would not thicken as years went by, the mar- 
ried life would be full of blessedness," he said, 
half aloud. "Yes, yes, you have, doubtless, the 
advantage of me now. But wait a few years, and 
then see. The change mil come — it must come. 
D2 
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Grief, pain, care, sorrow, disappointment, bereave- 
ment — yes, these, all these, accompany such as 
enter this toilsome road. Ill-favoured crew. ! I 
cannot make you fellow-passengers." 

Not long after. Edith gave to her husband a babe. 
Before, they had been happy, up, it seemed to them, 
to their capacity for enjoying happiness. Now a 
warmer ray of light streamed into their dwelling. 

" Come and see me, Lane ; I want to show you 
my boy," said the delighted father, a few weeks 
after he had received the precious gift of a child. 

" He is something wonderful, no doubt," return- 
ed Lane, smiling to see the earnestness with which 
Trueman spoke. 

" He is the dearest little fellow I ever saw " 

" No doubt of it." 

" You must come and see us." 

u See your boy, you mean." 

" Yes, see him, if you will have it so. I'm sure 
you never saw a sweeter babe." 

" They're all alike to me, Trueman ; and, as to 
their being so very interesting, I have not yet been 
able to see in what it lies." 

" So most of you unmarried men say. But come 
and see my boy, and I'll show you something that 
will interest even you." 

" Very well, I'll come. But you mustn't be 
disappointed if I shouldn't happen to perceive all 
the attractions that are so plain to your eyes. Ev- 
ery crow — you understand !" 

" Oh yes, I understand. But I do not see why, 
if a canary bird thinks her young ones beautiful, 
that should make them crows — do you ?" 

" But the crow thinks her young most beautiful 
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of any. It is not the parents' estimation abstractly 
that gives loveliness to offspring. It is all right, 
no doubt, that parents should love their own best ; 
but they must not expect everybody else to see all 
the beauties that are exhibited before their partial 
eyes." 

" No, of course not," returned Trueman, his 
words half choking him. 

" Mr. Lane will be here to-night," he said, as ha 
sat at the tea-table with his wife, about ten days 
after this little interview. " I saw him this after 
noon, and he says he will make us a call." 

" He has never seen the baby yet." 

" No." 

" I hope the little dear will be good." 

*' He is always good." 

" Yes, when he is well. But to-day he has not 
seemed quite well. He has fretted a good deal. 
He cried for nearly an hour before you came in." 

"What can be the matter with him?" This 
was asked with- a look of concern. 

" I do not know. But he seems better now, and 
is sleeping sounder than he has slept all day." 

" Dear little thing ! I hope it's nothing serious." 

" I hope not." 

At that moment the babe cried out as if in pain, 
and Edith instantly arose, and lifting him from his 
cradle, drew him tenderly to her bosom. The 
soothing murmur of her voice soon hushed him 
again into repose. Although Trueman had not 
eaten more than half what was usually taken by 
him at the evening meal, he felt no farther inclina- 
tion for food. He had arisen at the same time with 
Edith, and stood beside her when she lifted the 
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babe from his cradle. He now drew a chair close 
to where she was sitting, and bent over, and look* 
ed fondly down into the face of the child, as it lay 
nestling upon its mother's breast. 

M You haven't finished your supper yet," Edith 
said, after a little while, turning her eyes from her 
babe to her husband's face. 

" Me ? Oh yes ! % I hadn't much appetite. You 
don't think anything serious ails him ?" 

" No, dear. He may have taken a little cold ; 
but he will be well enough by to-morrow, I hope." 

Trueman laid his hand upon the child's head, 
but removed it quickly, with a look of alarm. 

" Just feel, Edith, how hot it is ! And his hand 
too— he has a high fever !" 

" It doesn't feel very hot to me," Edith said, after 
placing her hand upon his head. " Feel my hand 
—is it hot?" 

" Yes, almost as hot as the baby's." 

" I don't think I have any fever. I have felt as 
well as usual all day. Your skin is cold, and that's 
the reason why both mine and little Henry's feel 
so hot." 

" Perhaps so," returned Trueman, in a less anx- 
ious voice. 

In about half an hour Mr. Lane called in, accord- 
ing to promise, to spend the evening. He was not 
seated long before the little stranger, who had been 
disturbed from his quiet repose on his mother's 
breast, that he might be exhibited to the visiter, 
who did not care a fig about seeing him, began to 
fret and cry. 

" Poor little thing ! he is not at all well," True- 
man said. " I am really afraid something serious 
is the matter with him." 
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" I hope not," returned the mother, holding the 
child close to her breast, and endeavouring to 
soothe it with a low, murmuring sound. But it 
cried out continually, and seemed to be in much 
pain. 

"What can be the matter with him, Edith ?" 
True man said, his anxiety causing him almost to 
forget the presence of his friend. 

" Nothing of consequence, I hope," was the 
wife's reply, who seemed least anxious of the two. 

" Thank fortune !" was Lane's silent ejaculation, 
" I have nothing like that to worry my mind." 

The babe continued fretful. Very soon after 
Lane came in Edith took it out of the sitting-room, 
and left her husband and their visiter alone. But 
Trueman entertained his friend badly. He could 
think of little else, and, therefore, talked. of little 
else, besides his child. 

" 1 never could bear in the world," he remarked 
during the evening, " to lose that child. I believe 
it would put me, for a time, beside myself." 

" I don't think there is anything like danger to 
be apprehended," Lane replied. " All children are 
sick more or less. You will have to get used to 
these things." 

" But that child is very ill, I am sure. His skin 
is hot ; fevers are always dangerous, and, in chil- 
dren, apt to go to the head." 

Thus an hour was passed, when Lane, who saw 
that his friend was anxious to be with his child, and 
who felt desirous of getting away from such uncon- 
genial company, retired. 

" There comes trouble," he said to himself, as 
he walked thoughtfully homeward. " Poor True- 
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man ! I pity him. He loves that child with his 
whole heart. He can think of little else, and talk 
of little else. It is sick : suppose it should die ? 
It will almost kill him. No, no, you don't catch 
me in that scrape ! ' A wise man foreseeth the 
evil and hideth himself, hut the simple pass on and 
are punished.' 



CHAPTER VI. 



▲ PAINFUL AFFLICTION. 



A.s soon as Trueman had parted with his friend 
at the door, he hurried up to the chamber where 
Edith had retired, his heart trembling with anxiety. 
Their child was asleep upon her bosom. 

" How is he ?" was asked with eagerness. 

" He is not well," the mother replied, in a low, 
sad voice. " Just feel his little head — it is very 
hot." 

" I will go for the doctor this moment," True- 
man said, as soon as he had ascertained for him- 
self the fact just stated by his wife. 

" Perhaps there is no necessity for doing so to* 
night," returned Edith, " Suppose we wait until 
morning ; he may be much better by that time." 

" But if he should be worse, how much time 
would be lost ! I will go at once. * Delays are 
dangerous." 

And so the doctor was brought. He treated the 
matter lightly ; said it was often the case that in- 
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fants were feverish for a few hours, and then as 
well again as ever. A prescription, however, was 
left, to satisfy the . parents. It did not call for a 
very powerful dose. On the next morning the 
child's skin was cool and moist, and he, to all ap- 
pearance, as well as ever. The parents breathed 
more freely, but still remained anxious. During 
the day, Trueman and Lane met. 

" How is your child ?" asked the latter. 

" He is better, thank you. But I still feel very 
uneasy about him." 

" It's nothing serious, I hope." 

" I hope not. But still, I can't help being troub- 
led." 

The friends parted. 

" Can't help being troubled. Humph !" said 
Lane to himself, as he walked away. " Is that to 
be wondered at ? Was there ever a married man 
that didn't feel troubled ? This is only a little be- 
ginning. You'll have your heart full by-and-by. I 
told you so, but you wouldn't believe me." 

At dinner-time, Trueman hurried home, feeling 
still anxious. Happily, no more unfavourable 
symptoms had shown themselves. The babe slept 
peacefully in his cradle, over which the father bent 
with a thankful heart. When evening came the 
young parents felt relieved from all concern about 
their child. Its pulse was as calm and its skin as 
cool as ever. But the suddenly-awakened fear of 
losing it had caused a tenderer feeling to pervade 
their bosoms. They loved it with increased affec- 
tion. 

" Dear, innocent creature !" Trueman would say, 
over and over again, as he turned from the page he 
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was reading, or paused in some conversation with 
Edith to look at it long and earnestly as it lay in 
its cradle. " Heaven grant that our treasure may 
be spared to us !" 

Time passed. Days, weeks, and months were 
added to the babe. From a mere passive emblem 
of innocence — a bud of beautiful promise, its young 
mind began gradually to open as its bodily powers 
were developed. The smiles that wreathed about 
its lips had irr them more of intelligent affection 
— the light of its eye was kindled by thought. 
Twelve moons had waxed and waned since it saw 
the light of this beautiful world, when it became 
dangerously ill. A well-developed brain, while it 
gave quicker perceptions of external things, and 
made the child doubly interesting to those who 
were with it constantly, involved a dangerous pre- 
disposition towards, affections of the head. The 
slightest bodily derangement was almost always 
attended with a disturbance of the cerebral region. 
The parents had often noticed this, but did not 
know the real cause. Had the physician given 
them a hint to this effect, they would never have 
had a moment's peace. As far as they were con- 
cerned, it might well be said, 

" Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise." 

But mere ignorance of a danger does not ward 
it off. Their child was now dangerously ill with 
an affection so resembling dropsy of the brain that 
the doctor seriously feared for his life. The pa- 
rents were, of course, in terrible alarm. Little 
Henry had grown, in a year, to a beautiful boy. 
There was everything about him to interest their 
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hearts. To see him in great suffering, and to 
have, at the same time, the dreadful fear of losing 
him, took from them nearly all rational control over 
themselves. It seemed to them that they could 
not bear to have him taken away — that it would 
kill them. But death pauses not, when his bow is 
bent, to let fly the fatal arrow because hearts may 
bleed. The most tenderly loved, as well as those 
for whom no tears will fall, are alike his victims. 

After a week of great suffering, the disease ter- 
minated in convulsions of a most distressing char* 
acter. These continued for hours, until the father's 
heart so bled at witnessing the anguish of his boy. 
that he prayed wildly for God to give him rest, 
even if it were in death. 

Into that sleep which knows no waking in this 
life the child at last sunk. Heart-sick at witness- 
ing its painful writhmgs and bodily contortions, 
and in listening to its unnatural cries when a con- 
vulsion seized it, Trueman had left the chamber 
for a few moments and lain himself upon a bed in 
an adjoining room. He had been there about ten 
minutes when Edith came rushing in, half franti- 
cally. 

" He is gone, Henry !" she sobbed, throwing 
herself beside him upon the bed and burying her 
tearful face in his bosom. 

"Thank God!" murmured Trueman fervently. 
" No more anguish, no more suffering. Our loss 
is his great gain. I would not now recall the an- 
gel-child." 

The father's voice was firm when he ejaculated 
" thank God !" After the first few words it began 
to tremble. The last sentence was sobbed rather 
E 
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than spoken. For a long time the tears of the be- 
reaved parents flowed freely. Then they grew 
calmer. It was night. They had slept none for 
many hours. A quiet stole over their spirits ; they 
sunk into a deep slumber, and remained uncon- 
scious of all external things for many hours. When 
they awoke, a bright sun was pouring his beams, 
into their chamber. All in the house was hushed 
into a stillness that was only broken occasionally 
by a softly-gliding footstep, a whispered word, or 
the faint sound of a door closed gently by some 
careful hand. There was death in the dwelling ! 

" Such a dream as I have had, Edith !" Trueman 
said, as he arose from the bed, and half turning, 
looked earnestly into the face of his wife, that had 
never worn so sad a look as now. 

" What was it, dear V murmured Edith, scarce- 
ly daring to trust herself to speak. 

" I saw our sweet one with the angels." 

u Oh, Henry !" and Edith clasped her hands to- 
gether. Tears were slowly falling from her eyes. 

" Yes ; we know that he m with them. And I 
saw him as plainly as I ever saw him with my 
bodily eyes. At first there were two angels alone, 
who seemed of the female sex. I looked into their 
faces, that beamed with the tenderest affection. 
They were evidently waiting with delighted ea- 
gerness for the arrival of some one. In a little 
while one of them drew her hands tenderly to her 
bosom, as if receiving and infolding an infant. In 
the next moment my heart thrilled with joy. Our 
dear child lay upon her breast. Oh, the sweet, 
holy, tender, loving smile that beamed from her 
beautiful face as she clasped the cherub in her 
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arms ! Not less delighted seemed her compan- 
ion-angel. She, too, bent over our little one, and 
smiled a smile of heavenly affection. Then it 
seemed as if we were all rising up, up, up, for a 
long time, I still at a distance and unobserved by 
them, yet seeing all most distinctly. At last they 
came to a beautiful green lawn, surrounded by 
flower-beds, where bloomed flowers of brighter 
hues and sweeter perfume than are ever seen upon 
the earth. There were trees also around this 
lawn, amid the branches of which birds sung the 
most enchanting strains. On the grass were rest- 
ing snow-white lambs, many of their necks adorn- 
ed with flower- wreaths. But the loveliest sight of 
all was a company of little children with their at- 
tendant angels, beautiful beings, that looked like 
forms of heavenly affections. As the angels who 
had first received our little Henry entered the hap- 
py company, one of the attendant angels separated 
herself from the little group and came forward to 
meet them. In no mortal face did I ever see pic- 
tured a mother's tender joyful love, so perfectly as 
upon hers. The child was resigned to her care, 
and they who brought it turned and passed gradu- 
ally far off, until I could see them no more. Then 
was sung a song of welcome, in which innumera- 
ble voices seemed to blend, each expressive of 
some modification of filial or maternal love. The 
song ceased. .- Little groups of children gathered 
around their angel-mothers, all happier than I ever 
saw children upon the earth. Among these I saw 
our dear little boy. But, while many sported in 
circles around their attendants, he clung to the side 
of the angel who had received him, ever and anon 
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gazing up into her lore-beaming face with a hap- 
py smile. While I stood looking on, one came to 
me and said, 

" ' These are they who, when they lived upon 
earth, most tenderly loved infants and children. 
Then greatest delight now is to receive little chil- 
dren who die, and educate them for angels ; and 
because in this lies their greatest delight, all in- 
fants and children who depart as such out of the 
natural world are given to them. They receive 
these gifts with joy, and watch over and care for 
them with the tenderest love. Gradually, and in 
the most wonderful and perfect manner, they im- 
part to their infantile minds instruction amid their 
sports. Nothing is done by coercion ; all is im- 
parted and received in love. Thus are these in- 
fants and young children made recipients of intel- 
ligence and wisdom : at first by the merest repre- 
sentatives, that have in them but little of spiritual 
life ; afterward by more and more perfect repre- 
sentatives, until they gradually arrive, by the re- 
ception of intelligence and wisdom, into the flower 
of youth, and become angels of heaven. These 
are the highest and best of angels. Rejoice, then, 
rather than mourn, that your child has been remo- 
ved to this happy company. It is beyond the 
reach of danger — beyond the reach of sin, and 
pain, and sorrow. It is guarded, and. guided, and 
loved as no earthly parent can guard, and guide, 
and love their offspring. Mourn not its loss. 
Lift rather your heart up to that heaven where 
your treasure has been removed. This will sus- 
tain you ; this will make what seems grievous and 
hard to be borne a blessing.' 
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" Just then the angel-mother, to whose care our 
dear one had been consigned, approached me with 
looks of the tenderest maternal affection* She 
bore our loved child in her arms. He smiled 
sweetly as he saw me, but leaned closer to his 
new-found friend. My heart was touched at this. 
It seemed that I couid not bear to have him love a 
stranger better than he had loved me. The feel- 
ing caused all to become dark as midnight around 
me. Then I awoke, and found that it was a dream ; 
and yet I know that it was not all a dream. He 
is in heaven, and he is the guest of angels." 

Who could chide the tears that mingled freely 
as the bereaved father closed his narration ? But 
who will say that in their grief there was not a 
sweet compensation ? There was ! Far down in 
their heart of hearts a hidden fountain had been 
revealed by the light of a star never before seen in 
their firmament, that mirrored itself in the gushing 
waters. Were they less happy, even then, than 
the childless ? Go ask them if they regret that 
ever a child was born to them, and hear their elo- 
quent, half-indignant reply. 

Not they who move quietly along on the cold, 
passionless surface, are the happiest. No ! There 
are regions of the mind opened by painful trials 
griefs, sorrows, bereavements, from whence flow 
down into manifest perception delights that, to those 
in whom such regions remain closed, are incon- 
ceivable. Ah! while that young mother's heart 
was bleeding at every pore for the loss of her child, 
she was sustained by a deep interior joy, springing 
from the consciousness that she had given one to 
the company of angelic hosts; one who, rising 
£2 
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higher and higher in the reception of intelligence 
and wisdom, would be growing wiser, and better, 
and happier forever. In such a delight — unselfish 
as it must be — the soul is strengthened, and in a 
degree perfected. It receives a positive good ; it 
is inspired with the Godlike love of seeing others 
happy out of itself ; of rejoicing at another's good, 
even though it suffers as, the means of the other's 
exaltation. 

While their treasure still remained in their cling- 
ing grasp, while there was still hope of retaining 
it, they knew no other feeling than one of bitter 
anguish. But now the struggle was over. Hope 
had plumed her wings and flown away. Their 
child was dead. The sun had gone down, and all 
was darkness and gloom. Over this darkness 
another heavenly expanse was extended ; a morn- 
ing-star arose : then came a mild auroral precursor 
of day, and finally the sun came, up from the cham- 
bers of light. It was a new day. There had been 
a tempest of feeling, and its ravages were yet fresh, 
and its wounds painful. But the air was clearer and 
brighter — the sun shone with an intenser light, even 
though it lit up many a sparkling tear-drop that 
hung from rifled flower and fallen leaf. 

Friends who had witnessed the anguish that rent 
the parents' hearts while death stood over their 
little one with his poised weapon,- wondered when 
they came forth in the morning, with calm, eleva- 
ted countenances. Wild and passionate grief had 
been looked for when the mother should bend for 
the first time over the pale, sweet image of her 
child, and touch with her lips its cold, marble 
cheek. But it was not so. She held tightly the 
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hand of her husband, while she looked down upon 
the lovely form, and smiled through blinding tears 
—while her poor mother's heart was trembling and 
fluttering, and almost gushing over with anguish — 
at the thought that her babe was now far beyond 
the reach of disease and pain, in company with the 
blessed angels. 

When Milford Lane returned to his lodgings on 
the evening of that day, he found in his room an 
invitation to attend the funeral of his friend's child. 
It was the first intimation he had received of its 
death. 

" Good God !" was his painfully-surprised excla- 
mation, as he threw down the note and commenced 
pacing his room with agitated steps. " Poor True- 
man ! It will drive him beside himself." 

So affected was Lane by the intelligence of the 
sad event, that he did not descend to the tea-table 
when the bell was rung — he had no appetite for 
food. He had intended making a visit that evening 
to some pleasant friends, but he had not the heart 
to go. He could not get out of his mind the sad 
affliction that had befallen his friend. 

Lane came with the rest who were invited to 
the funeral. He had been in the habit of frequent- 
ly calling in to see True man and his wife, and had 
so often met their little boy, who was a very inter 
esting and intelligent child, that he had become 
quite attached to him. Death always makes ten- 
der our feelings towards the departed one. Lane 
felt this tenderness when he thought of the bright 
boy now no more in this world. As he stood look- 
ing down upon his face, sweet still, .though the 
beauty of his countenance had been marred, his 
eyes grew dim with tears. 
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" If I feel it thus," he said to himself, as he pen 
sively retired from the open coffin, " what must 
they suffer ? What must be the anguish of their 
hearts ! Ah ! children are precious gifts. But 
who could desire them on such an uncertain ten- 
ure ? Surely not I. If that were my child, I be- 
lieve it would kill me." 

While such thoughts were passing through his 
mind, there was a movement near the door. He 
turned his head ; the mourners were entering, clad 
in sable habiliments. He scarcely dared lift his 
eyes to the faces of the bereaved parents. When 
he did so, he saw that they were very pale ; but 
he missed that expression of abandoned grief that, 
it seemed to him, must accompany this dispensa- 
tion. He saw that, while suffering deeply, they 
were yet sustained. 

The solemn services preceding the removal of the 
body from the house were repeated by the minister, 
and then Traeman and his wife were led forward 
to look their last, long, lingering look upon the face 
of their beloved one. It was a moment of absorb- 
ing interest to all. A deathlike stillness pervaded 
the room. Every one felt his heart beating heav- 
ily in his bosom. Every one waited in painful 
suspense for the loud, long, frantic wail of grief 
from the mother, and half shuddered in anticipa- 
tion. But no such wail of sorrow rose upon the 
still air. For nearly a minute, Edith stood gazing 
down upon the face of her dead boy, until the tears 
blinded her, and began to fall fast into the coffin. 
Then a tremour passed through her frame, which, 
in a moment after, shook with convulsive sobs, as 
she bent down and laid her cheek upon the icy 
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cheek of the child. Those who looked at True- 
man could see that he was struggling with emo- 
tions that wellnigh overmastered him. But he 
bore up with a manful spirit. Gently drawing 
away his almost paralyzed wife, who yielded pas- 
sively, he left the spot where he had gazed his last 
upon his boy, and retired with her from the room. 
. They did not accompany the body to the grave* 
Trueman felt that his wife had already suffered as 
much as she could bear ; and as for himself, he 
did not wish to be present when the clods of the 
valley sounded upon the coffin-lid of his first-born. 
Lane went to the grave, and looked down into 
it. He heard the dreary rattling of the earth on 
the child's narrow house, and turned away sick at 
Heart. He went home, and sat down in his cham- 
ber, feeling gloomy and wretched. 

" If I am so miserable, what must be their feel- 
; ings !" he said to himself. " Poor souls ! 1 won- 
\ der how they bore it as they did. I wonder that 
Edith's heart did not break." 

While he mused thus, the father and mother, 
who had been rendered childless, sat alone in their 
chamber, where every object reminded them of 
their loss. But their grief, though deep and heart- 
searching, did not paralyze them. They saw, in 
the dispensation of Providence, already the hand 
of mercy. They saw that, in looking into the fu- 
ture for their child, they had thought only of nat- 
ural life — only of the good things die world had in 
store. They had forgotten that the child had been 
born to become an angel in heaven. In beginning 
its education, this had not once occurred to them. 
Natural good was their highest consideration 
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They not only thought thus, but they talked to- 
gether of their fault, and acknowledged the mercy 
that tempered while it gave the blow. 

" Had our dear Henry been left in our hands, 
with our views in regard to him unchanged,' 9 True- 
man said, " it would doubtless have been worse 
for both parents and child. Now he is safe, and 
we can sed our error. Let us, then, bless the hand 
that smote us — the deed was done in mercy." 

" I feel and I acknowledge that," Edith mur- 
mured, leaning her head against her husband's 
breast. Tears gushed from her eyes as she spoke. 
" Bui it is a hard affliction to bear." 

" Yet, He who sends the storm will temper the 
wind to the shorn lamb." 

"I know it — I feel it. He has already tem- 
pered the keen blast." 

" He has, Edith, mercifully tempered it. And 
He will temper it more and more, if we acknowl- 
edge fully, from the heart, His divine goodness 
in this visitation." 

" May He help me thus to acknowledge it," 
Edith said, fervently. 

" May He help us both to do so daily, hourly 
momently. Then shall this loss prove to us * great 
gain, as it has already proved m> our child." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



VIOLENCE TO NATURE. 



Thus closed the first important period of True- 
man's married life. It had changed him percepti- 
bly; but to none was this change more apparent 
than to the eyes of his friend Lane. To him he 
seemed sad and gloomy. He was certainly more 
thoughtful and serious, and. had often a look of 
quiet abstraction that was not natural to him. This 
was no cause of wonder, when the events of that 
period were considered. The loss of a first-born 
and only child never leaves the heart altogether 
unscathed. It did not do so in Trueman's case. 
However willingly he might bow to the mandate 
of bereavement, however merciful might appear the 
dispensation that took from him his child, acute 
pain had attended the affliction, and there was still 
in his heart an aching void. No one but himself 
and the tender being who clung now more closely 
and fondly to his side, understood fuily the nature 
and value of the compensating thoughts and feel- 
ings that sustained him. But he was sustained, 
and by a strong internal power. 

What of Lane during this period ? He has cho- 
sen his lot of single blessedness ; let us see how 
far his end has been attained even in this first stage 
of life's journey. He has not been altogether hap- 
py. He has had many hours of pain, of severe 
struggles of nature against arbitrary restraints, of 
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loneliness, and weariness of self. Shortly after 
the marriage of Trueman, he became fully aware 
of the state both of his own and Flora Enfield's 
mind. Before, he had felt and confessed an ad- 
miration of and preference for Flora. He did not, 
however, dream that he had for her the deep-seat- 
ed regard that afterward became apparent to his 
mind ; nor had he ever thought about the danger 
there was of her affections being called out. The 
whole truth was opened up to him by Trueman, 
whose wife had made him acquainted with the 
state of Flora's mind, and who, knowing his views 
of marriage, felt it to be his duty to represent to 
him the effect of his continued attentions towards 
Flora. 

" You, of course, intend marrying Flora Enfield," 
Trueman said to him, abruptly, one day, in a se- 
rious voice. 

" I, of course, intend no such thing, and you 
know it," was promptly answered. 

" But you have kept her company, and paid her 
marked attentions, until the girl's affections are all 
poured out for you like water." 

" Impossible !" 

" It is true, Milford, as I have said it." 

"But it cannot be so. Why should the girl 
think of loving me ?" 

" I speak only of what I know. As to the 
cause, that may or may not be fully seen. She 
loves you with a pure heart, tenderly and fervently. 
Of that there is no doubt. And there is, farther, 
no doubt of the fact that she will make just the 
companion you need to walk by your side through 
life " 
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Lane compressed his lips tightly and shook hU 
head. 

" You have already confessed to me a strong 
liking for Flora." 

" I confessed only the truth. I feel a deep re- 
gard for her ; but that is one thing, and marrying 
another. You know that I do not intend marrying." 

" I know you have often said so. But i have 
never really believed that you would finally adhere 
to a resolution to which every law of God and man 
is in opposition." 

" As you think." 

" As I think justly." 

" But we will not discuss over again this mooted 
point," Lane said. "I think I have fully settled 
the question of marriage, as far as I am concerned. 
If Flora is in the state of mind you describe her, I 
can only deeply regret it for her sake. I like her 
as a companion ; I could love her as a wife ; but 
the latter is out of the question. I have associated 
with her as a friend who admires both her person 
and character. I still wish to meet her often and 
familiarly. Such a privilege I would highly prize ; 
but, if the' effect upon her mind is so unfortunate, I 
must cut myself off from the pleasure of looking 
upon her lovely face and listening to her admirable 
conversation. To me this will be a great privation. 
Still, I must submit ; there is no other alternative." 

" I tell you there is another alternative," True- 
man said, half impatiently. " Marry her, and make 
both yourself and one every way worthy to be your 
wife happy." 

" It is no use for you to urge that matter," the 
young man replied, in a voice that Trueman thought 
F 
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had in it a sad sound. " It can do no good. My 
determination is unalterable." 

" Even though its consequences be wretched- 
ness to both youtself and one who deeply loves 
you." 

"Why will you speak thus, Trueman? You 
know that it is to escape this very penalty that I 
force upon myself a state of celibacy, while all 
my inclinations lead me to marriage." 

*• But you are in an error — an error fatal to your 
happiness — fatal to the happiness of one who would 
lay her life down at your feet." 

" Why do you use such strong language when 
speaking of Flora's state of mind towards me?" 
Lane asked, looking sternly into the face of his 
friend. 

" Because strong feelings require strong language 
for their expression." 

" You really think her love so strong that life it- 
self would be sacrificed for me ?" 

"I do." 

" I can only say, then, that I am sorry for it. I 
must see her no more. Time will soon efface all 
impression that I have made upon her." 

" Hope not that. A woman's heart loses not 
easily so deep an impression." 

" Then she will go down through life in quiet 
maidenhood. Far better this than the terrible trials 
through which every wife is called to pass." 

" You speak wildly. You are arguing against 
a fiction of your own brain." 

" The time will come when even you will think 
me right." 

"No, Milford Lane, no; that day will never 
come." 
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* We will see." 

"True, we will see." 

A long pause followed, broken, at last, by this 
remark from Lane : 

" Hereafter, much as T may regret doing so- 
much as it may cost me— I will carefully avoid 
Flora Enfield. It is better for both of us that we 
meet as little as possible." 

" In this you are decided ? w 

" I am, fully and firmly ." 

" Then I have nothing more to say," Trueman 
briefly replied. 

In thus fixing so positively his rule of action, 
Lane suffered a most painful conflict. The dec- 
laration made by Trueman of Flora's strong attach- 
ment met with an instantaneous response in his 
own heart. He did not know until then how 
deeply rooted was the regard he felt for her ; but 
with this knowledge came a fixed resolution to 
struggle against and conquer the weakness. To 
effect this was found, however, not so easy a task 
as he had supposed. In the effort, he found that 
affection was the real man, and thought only the 
form of his internal substance. Reason was, there 
fore, powerless in opposition to love. He was free 
to determine a course of action ; but that course of 
action would produce happiness or pain, as it fa- 
voured or opposed affection. If the affection oppo- 
sed were a good and orderly one, the pain would be 
permanent ; if evil and disorderly, the pain would 
only be transient, and yield to sweet tranquillity of 
mind when its opposite flowed in to take its place. 

Often, in the strong conflict that succeeded the 
communication to him of Flora's state of mind, he 
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felt like yielding in tbe struggle ; but reason would 
come quickly, with fallacious reasonings, to his aid. 

About a week after the interview with True man, 
just mentioned, as he was walking slowly along the 
street, thinking of Flora, he lifted his eyes from the 
pavement, where they had been resting, and looked 
up involuntarily. Only a few paces distant from, 
and approaching him, was the object of his thoughts* 
Each became conscious of the other's proximity 
only when their eyes met. The hearts of both beat 
with a suddenly-quickened motion, the colour rose 
to their faces, and their eyes betrayed what each 
of them wished to conceal. If Lane could have 
had time for reflection, he would merely have bow- 
ed and passed on ; but both paused as they ap- 
proached — stopped — shook hands. It was a mo- 
ment of trial and embarrassment to the young man. 
His whole mind was in too much confusion to see 
anything very clearly : it is no wonder that he was 
unable to determine whether he should leave Flora 
abruptly, or, as he had done many times before, 
walk with her home. The promptings' of inclina- 
tion and habit prevailed : he turned and accom- 
panied her to her house, and then, bowing formally, 
retired. During the walk he said but little, and 
that was of a mere general and commonplace char- 
acter. 

To Flora he seemed strangely cold, abstracted 
in manner, and distant. When she parted from 
him, she went direct to her chamber and sat down 
near a window, without laying aside either bonnet 
or shawl. There she remained, almost motionless, 
for nearly an hour. With a heavily-drawn sigh, 
she at length arose, quietly laid aside her bonnet 
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and shawl, and commenced busying herself in va- 
rious little matters about the room. It seemed as 
if, in doing this, she were seeking, without scarce- 
ly knowing it, a mechanical mode of relief from 
feelings that disquieted her. Her face looked pale, 
and the expression of her eyes, and, indeed, of her 
whole countenance, showed that her mind was 
deeply indrawn, and fixed upon images of thought 
alone. 

As for Lane, on parting with Flora, he turned 
and walked away with rapid steps. His mind be- 
came agitated, and his thoughts more than oyer 
confused. 

"I am a fool !" he at length said, with an em- 
phatic gesture. " And ten chances to one if I 
don't run my head into a net before I'm done, like 
the rest of mankind. Plague take the girl ! I wish' 
1 had never seen her. Why did- she ever cross 
my quiet path ? All was pleasant and bright as a 
May-day morning, until she must needs be thrust 
in my way." 

But all this was not going to efface from his 
mind the image of Flora Enfield. It remained so 
distinct that he felt it to be a real presence. 

For that day, at least, Milford Lane was unfit- 
ted for everything. He went to his office, and 
attempted to examine the merits of a case that had 
been given into his hands. But in the documents 
spread out before him, he could see words, but no 
ideas. He read over page after page without find- 
ing even a clew by which to unravel the cause. la' 
despair, he threw all the papers into his desk, and 
himself upon a sofa, where, with his eyes closed, 
he lay for more than half an hour. Rising then 
F2 
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as a refuge from haunting images and disturbing 
thoughts, he took up an unfinished novel in which 
he had become much interested. But this interest 
was not reawakened. The book was thrown aside 
in despair, and the young attorney sought relief in 
walking out. That even this did not quiet his feel- 
ings, need hardly be said. 

It took Lane nearly a week to get over the ef- 
fect of this meeting ; that is, its exciting effects. 
After that, he laid down for himself a rule of ac- 
tion. It was, to pass Flora with merely a polite 
salutation whenever and wherever he might in fu- 
ture meet her. This rule soon after came into 
force. He met her on the day after it was made, 
and passed her just as he had determined to do. 
It was not done without cost to him, nor without 
exquisite pain to her. 

In this course Lane persevered. When thrown 
into Flora's company, he was coldly polite to her. 
As to visiting her specially, that was no more done. 
The effect of this marked conduct on the part of 
Lane was clearly understood by Flora. She knew 
that he did not object to her personally, but to mar- 
riage ; and that he avoided her intentionally. This 
was no antidote to the love she bore him. It only 
made its fire hotter in her bosom, because it could 
not blaze out. It was an altar-fire, consuming the 
altar itself instead of rising in holy sacrifice. There 
were few of her friends who had not marked the 
change which the whole face and air of Flora man- 
ifested by the end of a year from the date of True- 
man's marriage. She went into company but rare- 
ly, and then took little pleasure in social intercourse. 

When the child of Trueman died, she was with 
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it ; in fact, its last breath was given forth upon her 
bosom. Shy loved little Henry tenderly. Much 
with her friend Edith, she had been also much 
with the child. Daily intercourse had inspired her 
with a tender affection for it. She could, there- 
fore, sympathize deeply with them. When both 
looked upon the face of their lost one for the 
last time, she stood by Edith's side. As she re- 
tired with them from the room, never again to see 
their dear child, she passed close to Lane, and was 
conscious, as she did so, of his presence. Even 
the afflictive scene in which she was an actor, 
in which she felt acutely, had not power to hush 
into passiveness a heart that had been sorely tried. 
As she sat down in Edith's chamber alone with 
the mourners, but a little apart from them, her own 
breast had in it such an aching void that she could 
hardly restrain herself from uttering an audible 
moan. In very bitterness of spirit she envied the 
bereaved parents. They would love each other 
more purely, more tenderly, more fervently than 
ever ; and this would compensate for their loss, or 
take from the affliction its acutest pang, while she 
had nothing that in any way filled the void in her 
bosom. 

And was Lane happy ? It is hardly necessary 
to tell the reader — no. He could not be. In his 
bosom there was, likewise, an aching void that 
nothing would fill. He sought pleasure in many 
ways, and, at times, believed he had. found it. But 
the weariness that accompanied his lonely hours 
told too plainly that something was yet wanting to 
make his happiness complete. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

THE HARRIED MAN AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS. 

Fifteen years from the time in which happen- 
ed the events detailed in the last chapter, we again 
introduce the personages of our story ; and, first, 
we will look in upon our friend True man and his 
wife. 

It is an evening in summei . Near the suburbs 
of the city stands a moderate-sized, but very neat 
house, to which is attached a small garden, mainly 
used for the cultivation of flowers. A grape-vine, 
loaded with ripening clusters, rises upon a taste- 
fully-formed arbour, and thence clambers up the 
side of the house, where it wreathes itself about 
the windows, presenting its fruit with tempting 
show. Everything around evinces the hand of 
taste and cultivation. In front of the house is a 
small yard, or enclosure, filled with shrubbery and 
flowers. From each side of the door rises a honey- 
suckle, whose leaves and blossoms almost hide the 
single window that looks upon the street. At this 
window, in the cool and quiet of the sunset time, 
may be seen Henry True man. Fifteen years have 
made some change in his appearance : he looks 
twenty years older than when his first child died 
His dark hair glistens with many white lines, and 
here and there gray masses seem to bear a pre- 
ponderance. His face has become thinner, and 
shows many marks of care. 

He is alone and thoughtful. A book lies on a 
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table near him which has been laid asice afar a 
vain attempt to read. Something weighs upon his 
mind so heavily as to press out all interest in other 
subjects. Just then a second person enters the 
room; it is Edith. She, too, is changed. Her 
face is thin, and shows too plainly that she has 
had her share of suffering, both of body and mind ; 
her eye, still soft and mild, moves languidly ; but 
over all, and softening beautifully the whole tone 
of her face, is an expression of tender maternal 
lore, blended with sweet conjugal affection. At a 
glance it can be seen that more children have 
blessed her, and that they are her jewels — that 
years have only tended to unite her more and more 
to her husband. 

"You look serious this evening, Henry," she 
' said, in a voice of tender interest, as she came up 
and stood by her husband, laying her hand upon 
him as she spoke. 

" Do 1 1" he replied, half evasively, and with a 
smile that he meant to be an indifferent one. But 
Edith knew her husband's face too well to be de- 
ceived in its expression. 

"You certainly do," she replied; "and more 
' than that, I don't think you have been as cheerful 
as you are usually, for several days." 

Trueman's eyes fell to the floor, and he remain- 
ed silent. He continued so only for a short time ; 
then he looked up steadily into his wife's face, and 
said, 

" Edith, I do feel serious, and have felt so for 
several days. Our family is large. Five children 
to provide for and to educate taxes me heavily. 
Business is dull : for the last three weeks I haven't 
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cleared the rent of my store. If there is not some 
change for the better, I do not see what will be the 
consequence." 

" It is a dull season," Edith remarked. 

" True." 

" Are any of your neighbours doing much bet* 
ter!" 

•' Very few, I believe." 

" Of course, business will revive again." 

"Yes." 

" Then why feel dispirited, Henry V 

" I can't help it, somehow or other. The fact 
is, I don't seem to be getting along in the world. 
It has been hand to mouth, as they say, ever since 
we were married." 

" And the hand has always had a full supply for 
the mouth," was the smiling reply. 

"I know it; but suppose I were to be taken 
down sick — suppose anything should happen to 
me — the family could not possibly hold to- 
gether." 

" But you are not sick : nothing has happened 
to you yet. Why take trouble on interest ? Have 
you forgotten to put your trust in Him who feedeth 
trfe ravens ?" 

" I forget Him too often, Edith," Trueman re- 
plied, looking into his wife's face steadily. " Thank- 
ful am I that He has given me one who can recall 
my thoughts back to their stay in trouble. He 
will not forsake us — T know that He will not, even 
though we are called upon to pass through the 
fire ; but weak nature shrinks away ; it fears to 
encounter every purifying ordeal, even while con- 
scious that it is for good." 
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"Why anticipate, at this particular time* any 
new ordeal ?" 

" A dark cloud gathering in the sky portends a 
storm." 

" Many a cloud comes up from the horizon with 
threatening aspect, in whose bosom no lightning 
lies concealed, from which descends no rain. 
Have not many such clouds swept harmlessly over 
our sky ?" 

" Many, very many ; and from some have fallen 
npon us fierce tempests." 

" Purifying our atmosphere, and giving us, on 
the morrow, a brighter sun." 

" Yet sometimes marking their way with deso- 
lation. Our hearts bear some scars." 

Edith was silent. Life had not been to them 
all sunshine — it had not passed on smoothly as a 
boat upon a summer sea. Her own duties had 
been arduous, and her trials severe. She had borne 
eight children, and three of them slept in the grave. 
These afflictions were, to her, very grievous, for 
she loved her children ; it was touching the very 
apple of her eye to touch them. But in each dark 
nigbt of sorrow her glance had been steadily up- 
ward. She had suffered, and she had likewise 
been blessed — doubly blessed, it sometimes seem- 
ed to her. Her voice was slightly tremulous, as 
after a long pause, she said, 

" They are deep scars, Henry ; but can either 
of us say now, from the heart, as we look back 
upon life, that we wouk rather not have been 
wounded as we were ?" 

It was some moments before Trueman replied , 
his eyes were inward turned during the time. Ai 
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length, speaking with a sudden warmth of manner, 
he said, 

" No, Edith, no ! I do not regret a single care 
or sorrow that is past. All have been for our good. 
We are really happier in consequence of them." 

"And will be, in consequence of all that may 
come." 

" Yes, I believe it." 

" Then let us not be troubled in our minds. Let 
us not distrust His goodness whose love is un- 
bounded. He will bring all out right in the end." 

Just at that moment the keys of a piano in the 
adjoining room were touched lightly and skilfully. 
Then a soft sweet voice sung Mrs. Hemans's beau- 
tiful " Evening Song of , the Tyrolese Peasants." 

" Come to the sunset tree ! 

The day is past and gone ; 
The woodman's axe lies free, 

And the reaper's work is done. 
The twilight star to heaven, 

And the summer dew to flowers, 
And rest to us is given 

By the osol soft evening hours. 
Sweet is the hour of rest ! 

Pleasant the wind's low sigh, 
And the gleaming of the west, 

And the turf whereon we lie. 
When the burden and the heat 

Of labour's task are o'er, 
And kindly voices greet 

The tired one at his door, 
Come to the sunset tree ! 

The day is past and gone ; 
The woodman's axe lies free, 

And the reaper's work is dona. 
Yes ; tuneful is the sound 

That dwells in whispering bought.. 
Welcome the freshness round, 

And the gale that fans our brows. 
But rest more sweet and still 

Than over nightfall gave, 
Our longing hearts shall fill 

In the world beyond the grove. 
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There shall no tempest blow, 

No scorching noon-tide beat , 
There shall be no more snow, 
- No weary wandering feet. 

And we lift oar trusting eyes, 

From the hills our fathers trod, 
To the quiet of the skies, 

To the Sabbath of our God. 

Come to the sunset tree ! 

The day is past and gone ; 
The woodman's axe lies free, 

And the reaper's work is done." 

It was the voice of their own child that warbled 
low and distinctly the sweet air and soothing words 
of this song — their Edith — now just at the ten- 
der age of fourteen. She was more beautiful than 
her mother had been, whose virtues were repro- 
duced in her child, with added lustre. Towards 
her parents she had ever exhibited the most de- 
voted love. Gentle, wise above her years, dis- 
creet, and firm, she had truly been an elder sister 
to her younger brothers and sisters, all of whom 
loved her, and were ever willing to submit to her 
their little difficulties, and abide her arbitration. 
To tell how much her father loved her would be 
impossible. She was his idol. No sound was to 
him so sweet as the sound of her voice, singing 
some simple ballad, or lingering on some soothing 
air. 

Like oil poured upon troubled waters were 
words, voice, and melody to his feelings. He 
listened with rapt attention to every word, every 
peculiar grace in the air, every variation of affec- 
tion in her voice. When the last sound died upon 
his ear, he looked up, and smiling in the face of his 
wife, said, 

" Did you ever hear anything sweeter than that * 
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It was the very soul of music that breathed from 
her lips." 

44 It 's very sweet," returned the mother. " Edith 
is a treasure that cannot be valued. If ever parents 
were blessed in a child, we are blessed in her." 

The door opened, and Edith entered. She was 
tall, slender, and graceful, yet simple in her man- 
ner. She walked up to where her mother stood, 
with her hand still resting upon her husband, and, 
crowding in between them and the window, half 
reclined against her father, with an air of childlike 
affection. Trueman laid his hand fondly upon her 
head, and gently smoothed her hair, at the same 
time that he pressed his lips to her cheek. 

No word was spoken for many minutes. The 
group remained as motionless during the time as 
if under the eye of a painter 5 but each heart was 
beating high with pure and happy feelings. From 
the father's mind all anxious care had fled. He 
loved his family. Each member had a place in 
his heart, and that place was kept sacred. 

" You sung that evening song just at the right 
moment, Edith." This was said by her father, 
after she had stood by his side for several minutes 
" You knew I was sitting here ?" 

- Yes." 

" And sung for me my favourite air ?" 

" Yes ; it was for your ears, father." 

*' Thank you, dear. My mind was not as calm 
as usual ; but that song, and your voice, have tran- 
quillized my spirits I am Saul, and you are to 
me as David." 

" No, no, father; I cannot admit that comparison 
to be true," Edith replied, taking hold of his hand 
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and gently pressing it. The twilight had deepen* 
ed into obscurity, and hidden each face from the 
other's eyes. " You are not Saul, possessed of an 
evil spirit. Oh no, no !" 

" Distrust of Providence is an evil spirit, my 
child." 

" But you cannot distrust a kind Providence. My 
father knows Who it is that governs all things in 
wisdom." This was. said with something of sur- 
prise, that her father, who had so carefully taught 
her to believe in the unfailing goodness and wis- 
dom of God, should himself feel distrust. 

" It is not always, my child," he replied, " thai 
we can keep, while subjected to this world's trials 
and disappointments, our minds evenly balanced, 
our confidence unwavering. But He who sees, 
loves, and pities us, ever provides antidotes foi 
these states. We are not suffered to remain long 
under the cloud. To me your voice alone, as you 
sung some favourite song, has many a time dispel- 
led the gloom that has settled on my mind — has 
chased away the evil spirit." 

"How glad I am that the voice given me is 
pleasant to my father's ear. But hark ! little Char- 
ley is crying ; I must run and see what ails him." 

And away she sprang from the room. The sound 
of little Charley's voice — he was the youngest 
child — had suddenly arisen from a chamber above. 
It was still almost in a moment after Edith's step 
was heard at the door of his room. Her father's 
troubled spirit was not the only one that grew 
tranquil under the sound of her voice v There was 
not one in the house who did not feel its magical 
influence. 
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" If we had no other blessing, we would still be 
richly dowered/' the father remarked, as soon as 
the voice of little Charley was hushed. 

" Yes ; but we have, besides her, many good 
things. If ever disposed to repine or murmur, we 
are much to blame." 

"To that I freely assent. But sometimes, Edith, 
weak, ignorant, shortsighted human nature cannot 
see beyond a very narrow circle. We loojt ahead, 
and our pathway bends suddenly out of sight 
There is a high mountain before us, with black 
clouds mantling its summit. Is it any wonder that 
sometimes the heart will fail 1" 

" Perhaps not. But let us not fix our minds too 
steadily upon the mountain barrier and its myste- 
rious threatening clouds, but think of the many 
quiet paths that have opened to us, and wound 
pleasantly along by cooling stream and smiling 
meadow, when we had trembled at the sight of a 
rugged acclivity, and shrunk from attempting the 
ascent. As thy day is, so shall thy strength be. 
While that blessed promise remains, what have we 
to fear? Nothing, certainly, that this world can 
threaten. If we have to climb a steep ascent, 
strength to do so will be given ; if to pass through 
a dark, gloomy valley, a light from some star wHL 
fall upon our path, and show us clearly the way in 
which it is safe to tread." 

Thus, whenever Trueman, of late years too 
much inclined to despond, gave way to distrustful 
fears, Edith always sought to encourage him. Her 
own example of patient resignation in suffering and 
in bereavement had in it equal power with her 
words. Both united had many and many a time 
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proved all-sufficient to lift his head, that ho had 
suffered to fall despondingly upon his bosom* 



CHAPTER IX. 

A STORMY SKY. 

True*an tras in business as a retail trader. 
From the first, the profits of his store had not been 
large. But they had, for sixteen years, owing to 
the prudent management of hi* wife, sufficed for 
the wants of his family. As his family increased, 
his business had increased likewise — never beyond 
his wants, but ever up to what was deemed rigiit 
for him to procure. This close relation between 
demand and supply had always been a source of 
great uneasiness to % him. He was anxious to get 
ahead — anxious to see safely invested the means 
upon which he could fall back in case of failing 
health or the decline of business. One of his 
fondest wishes was the possession of a house. He 
wanted a place for his family that could really be 
called home. 

Three years before his introduction to the read- 
er, in middle age, he had been tempted to purchase 
the pleasant little house and garden in which he is 
found residing. Its cost was four thousand dol- 
lars ; one thousand dollars to be paid in cash, and 
one thousand dollars a year for three years ; a clear 
title to be given after the last note should be taken 
up Three thousand dollars of this money had 
G2 
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been paid ; but, in doing this, Trueman had sc 
far crippled his business as to be compelled to bor- 
row money to meet his regular payments. Indeed, 
for two years, he had been compelled to do what 
is known among business men by the term " finan- 
ciering," which very frequently means, borrowing 
to-day to meet a note, and on the next day to meet the 
borrowed money, and so on until it is almost im- 
possible for a man to tell whether he is really ma- 
king a profit in his business or going behindhand. 
The growing despondency evinced by Trueman 
arose from this cause. Frequently, when he clo- 
sed his store in the evening and came home, he did 
so with his mind occupied by only one idea, how it 
ww possible for him to meet the obligations that 
would fall due on the next day. He would, in 
consequence, be absent and thoughtful, as he ap- 
peared when last introduced to the reader. 

His true position, after the lapse of nearly three 
, years from the date of his purchase, was this : In 
the effort to make the different payments required, 
he bad been compelled to borrow up to nearly their 
full amount, thus greatly embarrassing his business, 
and causing him to neglect giving it the attention 
it required, in order that he might think about and 
devise means for raising money. A note of a 
thousand dollars, the last of those given, would fall 
due in about three weeks. Already he was bur- 
dened in his payments far beyond what he felt able 
to bear. He might well fear the consequence of 
attempting to take up an additional weight. 

It can hardly be a matter of wonder that the mu- 
sic of his daughter's voice, and the encouraging 
words of his wife, alike failed to restore pernia* 
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nently a quiet mind. When he retired foi the 
night, he found that be could not sleep. Far more 
' vividly than in the daytime, and while he engaged 
voluntarily in thinking about his affairs, were they 
presented, in all their startling relations, to his mind. 
He saw, as a unit, the whole. It was as plain to 
him. as the plainest object he had ever seen, that 
ruin must inevitably come ; or, rather, that the home 
he had struggled so long to make sure of for his 
family would have to pass out of his hands, perhaps 
at a heavy sacrifice, and thus leave him worse off 
than he was before he purchased it. Sad thoughts 
haunted him until long after midnight. 

The morning came at last. Trueman had slept 
but little, and arose unrefreshed, and more dispirited 
than he had been on the night before. Edith saw 
this, and it troubled her. Usually, sleep had been 
to her husband a tranquillizer. The morning gen- 
erally found his countenance in repose and his 
voice placid. The morning meal was usually one 
pleasant to all. But on this occasion, his brow 
showed a slight contraction ; his eye was fixed in 
thought, and his lips more compressed than usual. 
He did not converse at the table, but ate quickly 
and very sparingly, and then arose and went away. 
His wife sighed as he did so, and Edith looked 
thoughtfully after him as he left the room. 

Trueman's steps were turned direct to his store, 
whither he proceeded at a quick pace. The news- 
paper was opened, and a few articles glanced at 
under the head of " Commercial Record." No- 
thing else in it had for him, at that time, any in- 
terest. A whole hour was then spent in examin- 
ing the state of affairs for the day, and in devising 
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means for meeting two cr three business notes, and 
various items of borrowed money. At first, it 
seemed to him that it Would be impossible to get 
through ; but, as he thought longer and more in- 
tently, light began to appear. He could see a way 
here and a way there, that, entered into, would 
lead to good results. At ten o'clock he went out 
of his store, leaving his two clerks to attend to the 
business, and was occupied in " financiering" un- 
til twelve. By that time he had succeeded in 
raising all the funds required for the day's pay- 
ments. His mind was easier when he returned 
home at dinner-time, and, as a consequence, his 
countenance was more cheerful. This was no- 
ticed by the mother and daughter the moment he 
came in. It was to them a great relief. Light 
payments for a week left his mind in a quieter 
state. During that period, his home feelings were 
permitted again to come fully into activity. He 
saw and appreciated the many blessings that were 
bestowed upon him — a tender, devoted wife and 
loving children, with all external comforts neces- 
sary for their happiness. 

But, as the time drew nearer and nearer for the 
payment of the last note given in the purchase of 
his* house, and he saw the utter impossibility of 
being able to meet it, or even much longer to sus- 
tain himself in business with nearly three thousand 
dollars in borrowed money to provide for weekly, 
his spirits sank again, and still lower. His wife 
strove to cheer him, but her efforts were less suc- 
cessful than before. She knew not the real nature 
of the disease, and could not, therefore, administer 
an antidote. Trueman could not bear to tell her 
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the real state of affairs. He knew how much she 
loved the pleasant spot they occupied. Her own 
hands had beautified it much in the culture of flow- 
ers and vines, and other tasteful arrangements both 
within and without. How could he tell her of the 
danger that threatened their lovely home T He 
shrunk from the thought. And Edith, too, his sweet 
child, there were few places within doors or with* 
out where traces of her hands might not be seen. 
How could he break to her his too justly -grounded 
fears ? 

Time hurried rapidly on, and the crisis he so 
much feared was only two days off. Still all was 
dark. There was not a single rent in the heavy 
clouds that depended low over his head, showing 
that there was a clear, bright sky beyond. The 
difficulties of his business had increased, independ- 
ently of this extra payment ; there was not, there* 
fore, the most remote possibility of his being able 
to lift the note, the possession of which would give 
him a clear title to his little homestead. 

" All, all must go to ruin !" he exclaimed, in an 
impassioned tone, after having sat pondering for a 
long tjme on the prospect before him. " What can 
I do? I feel like a man chained hand and foot, 
whose spirit is struggling and panting for liberty. 
How can I give up that pleasant spot, which Edith 
and the children love so well ? For myself I care 
little ; any other place with them would be tm me 
beautiful. Their faces, their tones, their smiles, 
their dear affections, these are all I ask, these 
would cause the desert to rejoice and blossom like 
the rose." 

While in this frame of mind, a calm-faced, con- 
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tented-looking middle-aged man entered his store, 
and came up to where he was sitting. Evidently, 
no great trial or affliction had ever contracted a 
muscle, and yet he did not bear in his countenance 
a happy look. There was something in it that 
marked him as a lover of self, and a lover of self 
is never happy. He was scrupulously neat in his 
attire, and had that " just-out-of-a-bandbox look" 
which few married men exhibit, even if they have 
good wives* to take care of them. 

" Good-morning, Lane," said Trueman, rising 
and extending his hand as the visiter came towards 
him. 

" Good-morning, old friend," returned Lane, smi- 
ling with real pleasure. " It's so long since I have 
had the pleasure of laying my eyes upon you, that 
I thought I would drop in and see how you looked. 
How are you ? and how are all in your little nest 
at home ?" 

" Well, I thank you ! How do you get along 
nowadays V 9 

" O, bravely enough. Life goes on with me in 
the old way, calm and evenly. But I think you 
begin to fail, Trueman, isn't it so ?" This was 
said in a serious tone. ' Your head is changing 
fast. Why, how gray you are getting ! And your 
face is thinner, and the lines upon it far too deeply 
sunken for a man of your age." 

" Your head would become sprinkled, and your 
face lined, if you. had as much care and anxiety as 
I have. A family of five children taxes a man's 
utmost ability to provide all that is needful." 

" So I should think. Thank fortune, I have no 
such encumbrance ! But you appear really troubled 
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Trueman. Is anything more than usual the mat- 
ter ? or has your face got really fixed into a iook 
of painfully anxious care ?" ' 

" I am, just at this time, suffering more than 
usual anxiety." 

" From what cause ? Nothing that is serious, I 
hope ?" 

" To me and mine it is very serious. You know 
our beautiful little cottage and garden ?" 

"Yes." 

"I bought it, as you are aware, about three 
years ago. All the payments have been met but 
one. That is about falling due, and I see no pos- 
sible way of meeting it. Of course, I cannot get a 
clear title to the property, which will have to be 
sold to pay off this encumbrance upon it." 

"How much is the amount of this last pay 
ment ?" 

" One thousand dollars." 

" Can't you borrow that sum V 

" I have already been borrowing for at least two 
years, and now am in debt, on this account, just 
about what I have paid on the purchase of my 
house." 

" That is bad. You were, then, really not able 
to buy this property ?" 

" It seems so. I was anxious to possess a house 
that my wife and children might call their own if 
I were taken away from them. I believed that in 
three years I could certainly pay for it ; but busi- 
ness has fallen off instead of increasing in that 
time, and now the attempt to secure such a home 
for them has brought me into serious trouble. I 
am in a great strait, and it worries me almost to 
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death. I really do not know what to do, or which 
way to turn." 

" Won't the holder of your note extend the time 
of payment ? He is fully secured." 

" He might ; but I do not know. I have not 
asked him." 

" Has the note been discounted V* 

" I will see in a moment." 

Trueman referred to the bank notice, and found 
that his note was held by the bank as discounted 
* paper. 

" The original holder has either passed it away 
or had it discounted," he said. '* There is, there- 
fore, but little hope of getting it renewed ; and, as 
a matter of business prudence, I had rather not ask 
a renewal of my paper : it might impair my credit 
Were that done, ruin would be inevitable." 

Lane sat and mused some time before he replied. 
At length he remarked, 

" I do not see any other prudent course for you 
to pursue but to sell your house, and relieve your- 
self of your difficulties." 

" But how can I give up that pleasant place, so 
dear to my wife and children ? Their hands have 
beautified it in every spot. There is not a tree, or 
shrub, or vine, or flower that does not show their 
taste and care. Every nook and corner brings up 
a home feeling. Lane, you cannot imagine how 
the thought distresses me." 

" You were not able really to make the pur- 
chase ?" 

«« True." 

" Then are you right in so eagerly desiring to 
possess it?" 
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Trueman was silent. There was point in tbe 
question. After musing for some time, he said, as 
if thinking aloud, 

" Thou shall not covet thy neighbour's house." 

Then he was silent again, while thought was 
still active. He went away back in his mind, and 
reviewed the whole transaction involving the pur- 
chase. The more steadily he looked at it, the 
less was he satisfied with what be had done, and 
the more apparent was it that Lane's suggestion 
about selling tbe property was tbe best that cduld 
be followed. 

"Perhaps you are right," he at length said. 
"This knot must be cut; it cannot be untied. 
Unquestionably I shall never be able, with present 
prospects, to bear up under the purchase of the 
house." 

" Then to attempt to do so is not the act of a, 
prudent man." 

" I see that clearly ; but it is to me a very pain- 
ful conclusion to come to that I must part with this 
little property it is so much to my taste, and so 
much to the* taste of my family. They feel it to 
be their permanent abiding-place, and are hourly 
letting their home feelings entwine more and more 
around every object. They dream not of all this. 
How can I break it to them ? I would lay down 
life itself to secure their happiness, and yet I can- 
not serve them even in so apparently small a mat- 
ter." 

Trueman's voice trembled with struggling emo- 
tion, and Lane was deeply touched. 

" There is a way," the latter said, after a thought- 
ful pause, and speaking with some hesitation, " by 
H 
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which I could help you to stave off this crisis for 
at least a year, in order to give you more time." 

" Would it be just to the holder of my bond 7" 

" He might not think it so." 

" Would it violate the spirit of the original con- 
tract ?" Trueman spoke in a firm voice. 

" It would," was the reply. 

" Enough ! If I die, yet will I maintain mine 
integrity. Only right courses of ac.ion bring peace 
of mind. That house would cost me too dear at 
the price of a troubled conscience." 

" Doubtless it would. As a wise man, your best 
course is one that is plain and straightforward. 
Sacrifices that come in this orderly way prove, as 
a general thing, benefits instead of calamities." 

" I believe you. Be the pain ever so acute, this 
gangrenous limb must be cut off, and it shall be 
cut off." 



CHAPTER X. 

LIGHT BREAKING THROUGH THE CLOUDS. 

After Lane had left Trueman, he turned his 
thoughts resolutely to the consideration of the sub- 
ject proposed — the sale of his house. The more 
closely he looked at the matter, viewing it in all its 
lights and shades, the more clearly did he see that 
there was no other alternative for him. To strug- 
gle on in the attempt to keep it would be to destroy 
his peace of mind ; and he well knew that none 
could be happy at home while he was wretched. 
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But the thought of breaking the matter to his wife, 
and to Edith, his oldest child, caused a sensation 
of chilliness to pass from his head to his feet. 

He went home at dinner-time, but could eat only 
what he forced himself to take. His troubled air 
did not escape the eye of his wife and daughter ; 
and even the younger children wondered where 
the smile that ever beamed for them had fled. The 
evening found him in no more tranquil state. The 
whole afternoon had been spent in a rigid exami- 
nation of his affairs, and a rational decision of his 
course for the future. He saw only one right way, 
and that was to sell the house. The settling of 
this gave quiet to his mind so far as himself was 
concerned, but disturbed him deeply when he 
thought of his loved ones at home. When he at 
last closed up his business for the day, and direct- 
ed his steps homeward, his head seemed dizzy and 
his heart was faint. The truth must be told at 
once ; it would be wrong to delay a moment longer. 
When he entered his house, the first sound that 
met his ear was Edith's voice, singing an etening 
hymn, while a few light touches of her fingers 
brought from the piano a fine accompaniment. 
This soothed and quieted his disturbed feelings. 
He seated himself by the window where the read- 
er has before seen him, and gave himself up to the 
spell which her voice and song threw over him. 
Two or three other pieces were sung, and then 
Edith left the instrument, and came into the room 
where he was sitting. 

" Why, father," she said, pressing up to his side, 
* I didn't know you were here. How lcng have 
yon been home ?" 
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" Only a few minutes. You were singing when 
I came in, and I sat down to listen. I was troub- 
led. But the evil spirit is gone ; your voice has 
expelled him." 

" Do not talk so, dear father ! You know not 
how strangely it makes me feel," Edith replied, 
with a serious face. 

" I will not, if it disturbs you. But there is the 
tea-bell. Come, let us join your mother and the 
children ." 

At the tea-table, Trueman made a strong effort 
to appear cheerful ; but it was hard work. When 
they all arose, he passed into their little parlour 
and sat again alone at the window, while the moth- 
er and daughter put the younger children to bed. 
This done, first Edith, and then her mother, came 
in, and sat down close by his side. They felt to- 
wards him a tenderness that was unusual. He 
had not been able to conceal for many weeks the 
uneasiness he felt, and they had seen that some- 
thing more than common disturbed him. . His wife 
knew* that anxiety for the future had much to do 
with his state of mind, but she had no idea of the 
real position of affairs. He had never yet spoken 
out on the subject. 

For some time all were silent. Trueman felt 
that the time had come for him to speak freely ; 
still, he had a most unconquerable reluctance to 
doing so. After thinking over various ways to be- 
gin, he at length said, laying bis hand upon that of 
his wife, 

" Do you remember, about five years ago, the 
pleasant walks we used sometimes to take past this 
cottage and garden, and how often we paused to 
admire it ?" 
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4 Oh yes, I remember it well,** the wife returned. 

" And how often we used to wish that the cot- 
v&ge and garden were ours ?" 

" Yes. . And we had our wish granted ; it soon 
became ours ; and we still abide on the same sweet 
spot." 

Trueman sighed, was silent, and then resumed : 

" Many a time, as I then passed this place, and 
saw children playing before the door, and a happy 
father and mother looking out and smiling upon 
them from the window, I envied them the posses- 
sion of their quiet nook. I coveted my neighbour's 
house." 

"Henry!" 

" It is true. You know how much I talked about 
it ? How 1 set my heart upon having it for months 
before 1 made the purchase ?" 

" Yes." 

" And how indifferent, I told you, the owner was 
about selling V 

" Yes.", 

" He said to me, over and over again, that he 
had no particular wish to part with the property, 
and that he felt especially reluctant to compel the 
excellent family then his tenants to remove. They 
had been in it ever since it was built, and had taken 
much pains to beautify and improve its appearance. 
But I wanted the house so badly, that I constantly 
importuned him to sell ; at last he consented. He 
did not care about money, and gave me my own 
terms." 

"And the family had to remove," Edith, the 
daughter, said, with something of regret in her voice. 

" Yes, dear ; they had to move, and it went hard 
H2 
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with them, the owner told me. He said that he 
was half sorry he had consented to let me have the 
house, when he found they were so attached to it." 

" Didn't we do wrong," asked Mrs. Tmeraan, 
" in depriving them of a house they love'd ? Were 
we not moved by a covetous 'spirit?" 

"That is one point I wished to make appear. 
That is what I have just alleged. There is a 
commandment which says, Thou shall not covet 
thy neighbour's house. I see clearly now that, in 
regard to this property, I coveted my neighbour's 
house. Would it be any matter of surprise if He 
who sees and knows all things were to disturb us 
in our quiet possession ?" 

The room was dark. Trueman could not see 
the effect of this question upon his wife, and she 
only understood what lay deeper than the words, 
by the peculiar tones of his voice. His hand 
closed upon that of his wife's with a gentle pressure 
as he spoke. 

" Speak plainer, Henry," she returned, after a 
short silence ; " do not fear me. Am I not your 
wife ?" 

This unexpected reply opened the way for True- 
man to say what he desired. He saw that Edith 
was beginning to understand him. 

. " He is about disturbing us in our possession," 
he said, his voice partaking slightly of the agi- 
tation within. 

" Plainer still, Henry; do not fear me." The 
tones of his wife were perfectly calm. 

There was another hesitating pause. Then he 
looked the whole matter resolutely in the face. 

" I will tell you all, Edith," he began ; " I can 
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trust you. I know all the love, all the patience, 
all the firmness that dwells in your bosom ; but 1 
did not wish to put these virtues to the trial." 

There was another pause. 

" Say on, Henry." 

" I will. When I bought this property, my bu- 
siness was in a healthy condition. Proceeds of 
sales bore a just relation to maturing payments and 
expenses. It was but rarely that I was compelled 
to borrow when a note fell due. But the thousand 
dollars that I paid down in cash crippled me. In 
the course of a short time thereafter, I owed just 
one thousand dollars borrowed money. All through 
the next year I was compelled to remain on the 
borrowing list. At its termination, a thousand dol- 
lars more had to be paid. It cost me a great effort 
to borrow that sum. The next was a still harder 
year. The constant necessity there was for rais- 
ing money kept rne all the time busy in devising 
way 8 and means, to the serious neglect of -my bu- 
siness. Another thousand-dollar note, with two 
years' interest added, fell .due at the expiration of 
this year. It had to be lifted. How I managed to 
get the money I can hardly tell. It was borrowed. 
The whole amount paid for the house up to this 
time had all been borrowed. I owed, therefore, 
three thousand dollars, independent of my business, 
and that yielded only a profit about equal to our 
expenses. Still, I lived in the vain hope of being 
able to get through. I could never suffer myself 
for a moment to entertain the idea of giving up our 
house. But all would not do. Amid hard strug- 
gles I have passed another year ; my business se- 
riously diminished, in consequence, I suppose, 
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mainly, of my want of proper attention to it. Day 
after to-morrow the last payment is to be made ; I 
cannot meet it ; it would be vain to try." 

" Why attempt to do so ?" Mrs. Trueman asked, 
in a firm voice. 

"If it is not met, you can guess the conse- 
quence." 

" We shall lose this house ?" 

"Yes." 

" And would you regret it ?" 

" Not on my own account." 

" You need not on mine. I shall never feel con- 
tented until it is sold, and we are out of it.". 

"Nor on mine, father," Edith said, drawing 
closer to him, and taking his hand affectionately. 
" To know that it has cost you so much, robs it of 
all beauty. Why have you concealed all this from 
us so long? Did you doubt our love for you? 
Did you think we would weigh any mere external 
good for a moment against your peace of mind ?" 

" No, my child ; I doubted not, for an instant, 
your true hearts. But the pleasure I found in see- 
ing you all so happy here more than compensated 
for all the anxiety I felt." 

" You were wrong, my husband," Mrs. True- 
man said ; u that is not the way to make those we 
love truly happy. We should weep together, as 
well as rejoice. We should mutually take up ev- 
ery burden. What would bear one to the earth, 
two may carry with ease. Had you made me ac- 
quainted with the real nature of the tenure by which 
we held this house, I should long ago have urged 
you to give it up. Now we cannot do it too quickly." 

" You can leave here, then, without a regret ?" 
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" Father, how can you doubt it ?" The daugh- 
ter spoke in a quick voice. Its tones expressed 
surprise and pain. 

" I do not doubt it, my child," he returned ; " my 
words were meant as an affirmation. I know you 
will stand by me bravely. I know that, beyond 
my ability to provide, you have no wants." 

" No, no, none," returned both wife and daugh- 
ter, with feeling. 

A mountain seemed to have been suddenly re- 
moved from Trueman's feelings. When he began 
to speak, his mind was so oppressed that, acting 
upon his body, it caused his heart to labour heav- 
ily, and constricted his chest so that his breathing 
was audible. Now the motion of his heart was 
even, and his respiration free. To give up the 
cottage did not seem so painful a thing. The tried 
affection of his wife and child was more to him 
than could have been the palace of a prince. With- 
out it, the stateliest mansion would have had no 
attractions*; with it, the lowliest dwelling-place 
would have -possessed an inexpressible charm. 

That night Trueman slept sounder than he had 
done for many months. 






CHAPTER XI. 

THE STORM PA8SE8 OVER. 

It was with a feeling of anxiety which he could 
not subdue that Trueman looked into the face of 
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his wife .and daughter on the next morning. He 
had no cause for fear or distrust. The only change 
his eye could detect was a look of tenderer inter- 
est. They were both more cheerful than he had 
seen them for some time, and seemed to vie with 
each each other in their attentions to him. This 
strengthened his mind. 

On the day following the long-dreaded note 
would fall due. H Leonid not meet it ; that was a 
settled point in his mind, and he made no effort to 
do so. But something must be done. If it were 
suffered to lie over and be protested, there was 
no telling how it might affect his credit, and thus 
tend to the destruction of his business. The true 
course to pursue he found it very hard to determine. 
At length, with a feeling of reluctance that was al- 
most unconquerable, he called upon the holder of 
the note, or, rather, upon the individual from whom 
he bad purchased the property for which the note 
had been given. 

After sitting with him for a little while, and con- 
versing about ordinary topics, he said, 

" I have called to-day upon rather unpleasant 
business." 

" What is it ?" asked the man, looking grave. 

" The last note given on the purchase of that 
little piece of property I bought of you falls due 
to-morrow." 

" Does it ? I did. not know. I passed it away 
some months since." 

" Have you no control over it ? ' 

u None at all." 

'* I am sorry for that. I am reluctantly compell- 
ed to say that it will be utteily out of my power to 
meet it." 

\ 
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" It will ? Why, how comes that, Mr. True- 
man 1 I thought you were getting along about as 
pleasantly as anybody. You lifted the other notes.* 9 

" Yes, but it was hard work. The fact is, I was 
not able to make that purchase. It has cramped 
me in my business, and given me more trouble than 
it is worth." 

" You were very anxious to get it." 

" So I was ; but I didn't really know what I 
was about. I liked the place so well that I per- 
suaded myself I could easily pay for it. But the 
result proves that I was mistaken. I have paid 
three thousand dollars on it, and crippled my busi- 
ness just that sum ; and now it is altogether out" 
of the question for me to attempt to lift the last 
note. I am thus frank with you, because it is right 
that you should understand exactly how I am sit- 
uated." 

" What is to be done ?" 

4 It is for you to say." 

" Oh no." 

" I cannot complete my payments on the pur- 
chase." 

" And cannot, therefore, secure your title to the 
property ?" 

" No." 

" What then ?" 

" Yes, that is the question — What then ? Who 
is to answer it V 

" You or I V 9 

"You, doubtless," said Trueman. 

" The note will not be lifted ?" 

" It is impossible for me to do it. I wish it were 
not." 
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*" Do you want to retain the cottage V 

" No, not for an hour." 

" Oh, well, that puts a new face on the matter. 
Suppose I buy it back again ?" 

44 From my heart I wish you would." 

" On what terms ?" 

" Such as will best suit yourself." 

" But, if I take it again, I cannot rent it to you ; 
its old tenant will have again to come into posses, 
sion. It was only yesterday that he was scolding 
me for having sold a place that I had no need of 
selling, just to gratify your desire to have it. His 
wife has never been contented since their re- 
moval." 

" Let him have it, in welcome. Sorry am I that 
ever the desire to possess what another was en- 
joying became so active in my mind as to utterly 
blind me." 

" But how will such a change affect your fam- 
ily ?" 

" As it does me. We are never divided in opin- 
ion or feeling. They will give it up without a 
sigh." 

" If I repurchase on the same terms that I sold, 
you will not object ?" 

" Oh no. How could I ?" 

" Then I must lift that note of yours to-morrow 
as the cash payment; and, on the relinquishment 
by yoivof the provisional title, give you three notes 
for a thousand dollars each, payable in one, two, 
and three years." 

Trueman grasped the hand of the individual who 
had so generously released him from his obligation, 
and said, 
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" You know not what a mountain baa been re- 
moved from my heart. All will be well with me 
again. If ever betrayed into another action so in- 
discreet, may I suffer a tenfold penalty." 

When all this was related at home, both wife 
and daughter were overjoyed at the happy termina- 
tion of an affair that had, all unsuspected by them, 
caused Trueman so much trouble. There were no 
selfish regrets at the prospect of leaving the pleas- 
ant spot — no looking back and lingering — but rather 
an eagerness to get away from a place the posses- 
sion of which had been held at so dear a cost. In 
the course of a week, a recession of the property 
into the hands of its original owner took place, and 
Trueman received three notes of one thousand 
dollars each, payable in one, two, and three years. 
These notes, as the drawer was a man of wealth 
and known integrity, he found no difficulty in get- 
ting discounted at the regular rate of interest. At 
once he was enabled to restore his business to a 
much more healthy basis, by putting back into it 
the funds he had used in paying for his house 
His borrowed money account was balanced, an ac- 
count that had given him more trouble than every- 
thing else put together. A comfortable house in 
the city was rented, and thither he removed with 
his family. A week after their departure from the 
cottage, and when they had become something like 
settled, Trueman found himself, one evening after 
tea, sitting, with a quiet mind, between his wife 
and daughter. Up to that time, since their remo- 
val, the fatigues attendant upon rearranging their 
furhiture and putting their house in order had left 
them in no spirits for social intercourse. 
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" My heart is at ease again," he said, with a tone 
and smile that could not be mistaken. 

" And so is mine," replied tyTrs. Trueman. " Not- 
withstanding our external condition has been, for 
three years, all my heart could wish, yet never, 
during that time, have I been without a concern of 
mind unfelt before. I now understand the reason. 
You were troubled, arid I felt the disturbance, 
though I knew not certainly whence it came. In 
something I perceived that you were changed, but 
wherein that change lay I could not tell. For 
months past you have been desponding, and have 
not unfrequently spoken in a desponding manner. 
I tried to encourage you to look up and trust in 
Him wh©*e promises are sure ; but my words had 
little, or only temporary .effect. The certain 
knowledge I now possess, and the changes which 
that knowledge has produced, are nothing to the 
internal disquiet I daily suffered." 

" I would not be- back again in that cottage for 
all the world could offer," Edith said, warmly. 
" Whenever I think about our having displaced a 
family anxious to remain, it gives me much pain. 
I am truly thankful that they have already return- 
ed to the so-much-desired spot. We can be happy 
anywhere." 

" Truly said, Edith. This is a lesson that will 
do us all good, and me especially. It has taught 
us practically this fundamental truth, that we are 
not to seek happiness in mere external good things. 
Whatever natural blessings we are prepared to en- 
joy will come in an orderly way ; to receive more 
than these is like possessing goodly, vessels, with- 
out the wine which they were made to contain. 
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They may please the eye for a time, but can 
never satisfy the spirit. How wise that law of 
spiritual life which says, c Thou shall not covet* 
&c. If obeyed, it protects not only others in the 
possession of what they have received, as suited to 
their state and condition, but it prevents each in- 
dividual who makes it a rule of action from grasp- 
ing at that which, if gained, would only make him 
miserable. Going still farther in its action, it re- 
strains one of those direful forms of selfishness 
which, if suffered to become active, destroys the 
soul. For my part, 1 am satisfied that in this dis- 
appointment resides a merciful Providence." 

" I am sure of it," Mrs. Trueman returned. 
" Every providence is a merciful one that leads us 
to see and correct our errors." 

" Truly said. And the pain we experienced du- 
ring these severe conflicts is salutary. It leaves 
our minds calmer, our perceptions clearer, and our 
affections less bound down with the cords of self- 
love to things of earth ; at least, this is my expe- 
rience. Before I bought that cottage, it seemed to 
me that, if I were only able to own it, I should be 
perfectly happy. The mere possession of a dwell- 
ing suited to my taste was to satisfy all the aspira- 
tions of a heaven-born spirit. In that quiet spot, 
with those I loved around me, I was to find per- 
petual peace — springs of water in which to slake 
immortal thirst — rest for a soul wandering far from 
its congenial home. But this could not be. And 
is it not strange that I needed all the severe trials 
1 have experienced before I could see this truth 
clearly ? How deeply seated are our false views 
of life ! With what a strange folly do we turn our 
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eyes downward, when bright and beautiful worlds 
are glittering in the sky above us !" 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE SINGLE MAN AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS. — A 
STRIKING CONTRAST. 

A few days after Trueman had resold his cot- 
tage and removed to his new residence, Milford 
Lane was stopped by a friend as he was walking 
along the street thoughtfully, or, rather, in a pen- 
sive mood. He had just passed Flora Enfield, his 
old love, and was contrasting in his mind her ap- 
pearance fifteen years before with what it was now. 
The change made him feel sad. How had the 
bright flower faded — the spring run dry — the leaf 
withered ! Like himself, she had never married. 

" Is it true, Lane," said the friend, with some 
concern, as he took the hand of the lawyer, " that 
frueman is going to the wall ? I heard this morn- 
ing that he had been compelled to part with that 
little gem of a cottage in which he has' been so 
snugly quartered for some years." 

" It is too true, poor fellow !" replied Lane. " He 
has sold it back to the old owner, and left it." 

" How in the world has that come to pass ?" 

" Wife and five children ! that accounts for any 
disaster to which a man may be subjected." This 
was said in rather a carping tone, and with a slight 
curl of the lip. 
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" But I know many men with as large families 
as Trueraan's, who get along very comfortably." 

" No doubt ; but they have their heartaches in 
some other way. They can't escape that. Poor 
Trueman! I saw him a little while before the 
crisis of his affairs arrived that compelled him to 
sell his house. I declare the wretched stato he 
was in made me feel miserable for a week, when- 
ever I thought of him. He loyes his family with 
an intense affection. They were all so happy in 
their little Paradise. The thought of seeing them 
driven forth almost maddened him." 

" It is a hard case, truly. But will he now be 
able to keep his head above water ?" 

" I doubt it. When a man, with a wife and five 
children clinging to him, gets into deep places, he 
generally goes down. There is not much hope for 
him, I fear." 

"I am really sorry to hear it. Trueman is a 
worthy fellow, and deserves a better fate. How it 
must crush the spirits of a man of right feelings to 
find himself, after years of hard struggling, and at 
a time when he has most reason to desire success, 
going down, and the dread prospect staring him in 
the face of a dismemberment of his family, or want 
and privation if they cling together." * 

" Ugh ! Horrible ! It would kill me outright. 
Thank Heaven ! I am not a married man." 

" No, you have escaped thus far." 

" I have, and thankful enough am I for it." 

" By-the-way, I met an old flame of yours a few 
evenings since, in company." 

" Indeed ! Who was she V 

" Miss Enfield." 

• 12 
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"Ah!" 

" Yes, and had an hour's chat with her." 

" Possible ! Well, how does the old girl do ?* 

" She is not what she used to be. I think her 
mind has become a little warped. Still, she is an 
intelligent, and quite an interesting woman, though 
something of a Hue? 

" I saw her myself only a few minutes ago." 

" Don't you think her much changed since you 
knew her some ten or fifteen years ago ?" 

" Oh yes. She does not look like the same per- 
son. There is no feminine softness about her face ; 
it is hard and cold ; and, worse than all, there are 
deep lines running down her forehead. These al- 
ways mar, to me, most sadly, a woman's face. I 
cannot bear to see them." 

"There are no such lines on the forehead of 
Trueman's wife," the friend remarked. 

" No, there certainly are not," Lane said, thought- 
fully , " and there is a warmth and sweet feminine 
softness in her face, notwithstanding she has borne 
much and suffered much. Pale and thin as she 
looks, you do not turn away your eyes in pain from 
her countenance." 

" Can you tell the reason V asked the friend. 

There was a pause. 

" No," was at length uttered. " Can you ?" 

" The face of a woman who is a wife and moth- 
er," replied the friend, " I mean a woman t>f good 
principles, whose husband does not neglect her, 
has always about it something that we can look 
opon with pleasure. It is rarely so with the face 
of one who has never married. In it there is some- 
thing always wanting — something that repels rath* 
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er than attracts you. Is not this your own expe- 
rience ?" «. 

" I think it is. Certainly, Edith Trueman's face 
has not changed so much for the worse as hat 
Flora Enfield's ; and yet, to my eye, the latter had, 
fifteen years ago, more real feminine beauty than 
the former." 

" It is more than she has now." 

" I will not gainsay your words, for I cannot," 
Lane said, half abstractedly. 

" Nor will you my conclusion, I think." 
'"What is it?** 

"That marriage makes the difference in favour 
of Mrs. Trueman." 

" I shall not so readily admit that. There must 
have been some radical difference in their disposi- 
tions." 

" Isn't it a little curious that this radical differ- 
ence exists to the disparagement of all old maids ? " 
returned the friend, smiling. 

" I don't admit that it does," Lane replied. 

" You do not ! Oh ! I thought you did. Well, 
refer me to a single one of your female acquaint- 
ances, who has passed the prime of life without 
marrying, whose face will compare with that of 
Mrs. Trueman, or the face of any other wife and 
mother." 

" Let me seer There is — hum ! There is — I 
know theie are plenty, but I can't call them to mind 
now." 

" Nor ever will, let me tell you. There is in 
the eye of a married woman a light of affection, 
and generous warmth towards every one, that I 
have looked for in vain in the eyes of elderly maid- 
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en ladies. The nearest approach to it is found 
only-' in those who have been a great deal with 
children, and have felt almost as much interest in 
them as if they were their own. The maiden 
aunt, if she be naturally a lover of children, be do- 
mesticated in the family, and have charge of the 
bright little plagues, forms the broadest exception 
to the rule. But even she is not as happy as she 
would have been had the wife and mother's lot 
been upon her — hard as the burden is, often, to 
bear. Are not her peculiarities often the subject 
of remark by her friends — even those who love her 
best and most prize her virtues 1" 

"I am not, by any means, prepared to admit 
that the quiet old maiden aunt, with face so calm 
and breast so peaceful, would have been happier 
as a married woman. She might have been, but 
the chances would have stood ten to one against 
it." 

After Lane parted from his friend, he returned 
to his office, where he remained undisturbed for a 
whole hour. The conversation had given a new 
direction to his thoughts, and they flowed steadily on 
in their unwonted channel, but not in a very peace- 
ful current. The change in Flora disturbed him. 
He could not put from his mind the thought that 
his neglect of her, like a worm i' the bud, had prey- 
ed upon her damask cheek. Much as he strove 
to get away from his friend's conclusions in regard 
to the effect of a single life upon the mind of a 
woman, he could not do so. There was a force 
about them, because they were drawn from facts, 
that was almost irresistible. 

The image of Flora, as she looked that morning 
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when be encountered her in the street, and the im- 
age of Trueman's wife, were constantly before his 
mind, in strong contrast. Involuntarily he could 
not but admit that Edith was far the happiest. 

And this conclusion was a just one. She was 
incomparably happier. For three years after Flora 
had become fully aware of Lane's views of mar- 
riage, and bad been made to feel beyond a doubt 
that, in his resolution to act up to them, he was in 
earnest, she suffered all the pangs of hopeless love, 
- whose impulses could not be subdued. The 
thought of him would quicken her pulse, the men- 
tion of his name cause her heart to throb, and the 
sight of him pale her cheek and thrill her whole 
frame. And yet she struggled hard against her 
feelings, and prayed earnestly that they might sub- 
side, even if upon her heart were to fall a wave- 
less calm. Thus she lived on, until the surface 
of her feelings began to harden. She could think 
and speak of Lane, and meet him without a quick 
throb of the heart, or the betrayal of any emotion. 
But all noticed that she was less amiable in dispo- 
sition than before, and manifested, on some occa- 
sions, an unbecoming levity, while at other times 
she- was silent, and inclined to moroseness. Then 
again she was cynical, and disposed to find fault 
with everything around her. Her early compan- 
ions all married, and became absorbed in the duties 
of their new relations, thus robbing her of bosom 
friends in whose society she had found great de- 
light. New friends she could not draw around 
her, because she presented few attractive points. 

Thus time, with her, passed on. Occasionally 
she would fall into company with the calm, con- 
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tented-looking bachelor who had in early years 
won her heart, and whose image was still the 
only one its tablet retained, perfect as ever, though 
the dust had accumulated thickly upon it. She 
met him with a quiet, half-reserved courtesy; 
though he never felt perfectly at ease by her side. 
He could not divest himself of the feeling that he 
had wronged her, argue as he would from his as- 
sumed positions in regard to marriage. 

It was mentioned, in the early part of this story, 
that Flora had a brilliant mind. Not having any 
domestic cares or duties to divert her attention, and 
being fond of books, which had afforded her great 
relief during the first years of her acute disappoint- 
ment, her affections were turned into literary chan- 
nels. She read and studied a great deal, and thus 
acquired a knowledge of books and the opinions of 
the learned far more general and extensive than is 
usually found in the ordinary walks of life, either 
among men or women. The fact that, in almost 
any society where she was thrown, she found her- 
self superior, at least^ so far as book knowledge was 
concerned, tended to make her vain of her acquire- 
ments. She might have been proud of a brilliantly- 
endowed husband, without injury to herself; but to 
love her own intelligence, ur to love herself for her 
intelligence, was to destroy a well-balanced, highly- 
gifted mind. Knowledge was gained for the end 
of display and triumph alone — not with the end of 
making it subserve some use in society. This is 
never done without the end defeating itself. It 
was so in the case of Flora. Every one could see 
that she aimed only at display, and no one either 
admired her for her intelligence or was benefited 
by it. 
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Take her all in all, she presented a sad wreck 
of a loving, gifted woman. Her affections found 
no channels in which to flow. She was formed 
for a wife and mother. But she had no husband, 
no children — nothing that her heart could truly 
love — nothing but herself ; and the more fully she 
loved herself, the more miserable she became. 

But to return to Lane. He sat immersed in re- 
buking and troubled thought for a whole hour. He 
remembered how sweet a girl Flora had been, and 
how fondly she had loved him. (This fact True- 
man had taken care that he should know.) And 
how evident was the effect of his neglect upon her ! 
She had gradually changed until she presented a 
painful contrast to what she had been. He tried, 
but in vain, to remember the elderly maiden ladies 
whose countenances were as full of womanly beau- 
ty as that of Mrs. Trueman, and several other mar- 
ried women he could think of. All his most inter- 
esting female friends — and he was fond of the com- 
pany of the gentler sex — he found, when he began 
to think about it, were married, and some of them 
had passed through trials of a deeply searching 
character. In fact*, he could think of no woman 
for whose society he had any particular regard, 
who was not married. 

This was altogether new to him. The fact had 
existed, but he had not seen it. What could it 
mean ? Was it an accidental thing, or did mar- 
riage really perfect a woman's true character ? 
Here was a problem, seen to be such in the light 
of his own mind. Years before, when Trueman 
had declared such to be the fact, he met it with 
Opposing declarations at once and boldly Now 
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he was not able to see why there was such a dif- 
ference in the middle-aged, married, and maiden 
ladies of his acquaintance. 

This state of mind continued through the day. 
On that evening, as he sat down in his lonely room, 
he felt unhappy. Why, he did not know. But he 
was unhappy. He was lonesome, and wearied with 
himself. He had no thoughts that were pleasant. 
He was living on, but without an end. He felt 
that he was doing good to no one. Such reflections 
made him feel more and more dissatisfied. Then 
he began to think of Trueman, and his late unfor- 
tunate affair. 

" Poor fellow !" he said, half aloud, " I think I 
ought to call in and see him. He may feel that I 
am neglectful." 

The act quickly followed the thought. In half 
an hour he stood at Trueman's door. He could 
not help feeling a kind of reluctance to meeting the 
family under the circumstances. He had not seen 
Mrs. Trueman since their removal. Their first 
meeting after that event, he was sure, would awa- 
ken unpleasant feelings. It could not, he thought, 
be otherwise. 

Most agreeably was he surprised to find the face 
of Mrs. Trueman brighter than he had seen it for 
a long time. Her husband, too, looked like a dif- 
ferent man. His countenance was cheerful, and 
his flow of spirits unusually good. He was puz- 
zled. How could all this be 1 Was it real ? or 
were they only acting 1 , No, it was not acting ; 
that was soon fully apparent. They looked, and 
thought, and spoke just as they felt. They were, 
happy, and so they appeared. 
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" It must have been a hard trial for you to leave 
your dear little cottage," Lane remarked to Mrs. 
True man during the evening, and after he found 
that it would excite no very unpleasant feelings to 
make such an allusion. 

" Oh no," she replied, with a smile, " I never did 
anything with more pleasure in my life. I didn't 
wish to stay in the cottage a day after 1 found that 
we had no right there." 

" But how could you leave without regret a spot 
so congenial to your taste ? You cannot surely be 
thinking of what you say when you speak as you 
do." 

" You have yet to learn, Milford," said Trueman, 
" one of the secrets of true happiness." 

" Will you impart to me that knowledge ?" 

" I will. But I am not sure that you will fully 
understand me. Happiness flows from within out- 
ward, and not in a reverse direction. The heart 
must be right before the greatest earthly good can 
prove a blessing. With a right heart, the gifts our 
heavenly Father sends, be they ever so small, will 
be received with thankfulness, and bring content." 

The eyes of Mrs. Trueman were turned affec- 
tionately towards her husband while he was speak- 
ing. They sparkled with sweet assent to his 
words. Lane saw the expression of her face. He 
thought she had never looked so beautiful, even 
though her eyes had_receded deeply into their 
sockets, and her cheeks had lost their glow. . Just 
at this moment the image of Flora, as he had last 
seen her, came up before him. 

" Who is happiest V 9 was the involuntary ques- 
tion asked in his mind. 

K 
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" The wife and mother," was replied. 

" Can you understand me ?" asked Trueman, 
breaking in upon his abstraction. 

" How ?" This was said in an absent manner. 

" Do you perceive the true secret of happiness 
to which I alluded ?" 

" Oh yes, very clearly." 
' " There lies the source of Edith's unreluctant 
acquiescence in a change that had to be made. 
Her happiness would have been based upon a 
sandy foundation had that cottage been its support ; 
but, having been built upon a rock, a mere change 
in external things could not affect it. The winds 
blew, and beat upon her house, but it fell not." 

" And you ? How do you bear the change ?" 
asked Lane, looking Trueman steadily in the face. 
" When I talked with you last, the thought of giv- 
ing up that property pained you beyond measure. 
Your state of mind made me feel unhappy for a 
week." 

" I was then in doubt and darkness ; but the 
morning has broken, and, seeing all things clearly, 
I perceive that what, as it approached, 1 thought 
to be a great affliction, was only a blessing dis- 
guised. I stand on higher ground, and in a clearer 
atmosphere. My vision is far -more extended. I 
take in, at a glance, a prospect greatly enlarged ; 
I see the relation of events to each other ; I see 
now more clearly into causes, and can, in conse- 
quence, estimate events more correctly. Now that 
the, pain of parting with my earthly possession is 
past, I would not have it back again. The trial 
has been good for us all : it has bound us more 
firmly to each other, and Caused us to be more 




deeply thankful to the Giver of all good for his 
manifold blessings." 

When Lane returned home he feii puzzled. He 
could not doubt the fact that Trueman and his wife 
were happy, that is, relatively so — certainly far 
happier than either himself or Flora Enfield. He 
called himself a quiet, contented man ; but it was 
a mere external quiet, and a cold interior passive- 
ness. In Trueman's happiness he saw something 
vital. It was not negative, like his own, but a 
positive quality. This he could- clearly see, and 
it made him feel uneasy. 

" Wait a while," he at length said to himself, 
starting up from the chair where he had seated 
himself on returning home ; u :he end is not yet. 
There are many rugged mountains, and dark, 
gloomy valleys for him to pass through. That he 
loves his wife most tenderly is easily seen, and 
she is worthy of his love. She is, evidently, the 
prop upon which he leans. Wait until that is re- 
moved, and see. No matter when it comes, in 
five years, or when he is an old, old man, it will 
crush him to the earth— it will break his heart ; 
and besides this, he has five children. Edith is a 
lovely blossom from a lovely stem. Suppose a 
sudden frost should cause that flower to wither, 
or a blight soil its pure leaves ? Ugh ! it makes 
me sick to think of it. And his boys. Ah ! hoys 
are heart-sores, often, to parents. Well, well ! time, 
that proves all things, will solve this problem. 
Thus far, I believe, he has the advantage of me , 
still, I do not think I would willingly go through 
all he has encountered for his reward. He de- 
serves all his blessings : he has earned them. Let 
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me be content with mine. But Flora t poor Flora ! 
Ah me ! I wish she were not so changed. Her 
face haunts and reproaches me continually." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

TEN YEARS MORE IN THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

Ten years more have passed. What is their 
history? Which has now the advantage — True- 
man or Lane — the married or the single man 1 
They are both past fifty. Fifty years ! Depend 
upon it, the problem is solved. But, alas ! there 
is no going back to work it over again, should 
there be an error in the result, as error there must 
be in one case or the other : both cannot be right. 
Either marriage or celibacy is the true order of 
man's existence ; and only so far as he lives in the 
true order of his being can he be happy. Again 
we will introduce Trueman and his wife, for both 
still tread the path of human Ike, and tread it side 
by side, hand to hand, and heart to heart. 

Their sky has not been an unclouded one during 
ten years, nor have the clouds only portended 
storms. The fierce tempests have come down 
upon their heads with desolating wrath. Leaves 
have not only fallen from their branches, but 
branches themselves have been torn away. They 
have not only seen the lightning, and heard the « 
war of the thunders, but felt the searing current on 
their breasts ; still they have pressed onward, with 
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eyes steadfastly fixed on the polar star above, for 
well they knew in whom they had trusted. 

Their deepest trouble has been on account of 
Edith, their oldest daughter. Before at all con- 
scious of danger, a handsome young man, of good 
family, won her young love — a love of which he 
was not worthy. The gentle girl was only seven- 
teen when her heart softened to the touch of the 
great enchanter's wand. 

Alfred Corbin, he who had gained her affections, 
was the son of a merchant of standing and wealth. 
Many parents would have thought him an eligible 
match for their daughter; but Trueman and his 
wife saw deeper than most persons into character. 
About Corbin there had always been something 
repulsive to them. A few facts which came to 
their knowledge, bearing upon his conduct in life, 
satisfied them that he was not possessed of a sound 
moral sense. This was enough for them. 

Edith had bloomed forth into a lovely young 
woman, even exceeding the promise so favourably 
interpreted by her father and mother. She had 
been well educated. Her mind- was stored, and 
her taste highly cultivated ; nor had any of the 
true accomplishments, which so heighten the love- 
liness of woman, been neglected. Into whatever 
society she was introduced, she formed a kind of 
central attraction. Young men vied with each 
other for her hand in the dance, and were emulous 
in their attentions to her on all occasions. At the 
same time that Trueman and his wife experienced 
' a natural pride in seeing Edith so admired and 
caressed wherever she went, they could not but 
feel a sensation of uneasiness. So many had made 
K2 
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shipwreck — so many a joy-freighted bark had sud- 
denly gone down — so many loving, innocent hearts 
had been won by the unworthy, and sacrificed at 
the shrine where they ardently worshipped. They 
saw, in the exceeding loveliness of their child, her 
great danger. She was a prize for which many 
would contend. And many did seek her favour, 
but none so much pleased, and interested her as 
young Cor bin. Of one so handsome and manly in 
exterior — one whose mind had been so well sto- 
red, and whose taste had been so highly cultivated, 
she could only think with favour. Innocent her- 
self, and ignorant of the world, she knew nothing 
of suspicion ; it was a stranger to her breast. 
When, therefore, Corbin showed her more than 
ordinary attentions, and seemed never so much 
gratified as when by her side, she experienced an 
inward pleasure that was new to her. Before her 
father or mother had the slightest suspicion of the 
fact, the young man's image was reflected on her 
heart. A mother's eye quickly notes any change 
in the state of a daughter's mind just at that pecu- 
liar age when first and most susceptible of tender 
emotions. It was with a feeling of concern that 
Mrs. Trueman observed Edith growing more quiet 
and thoughtful. She had been with her whenever 
she went into company, but had seen nothing that 
led her to believe the attentions to her daughter, 
flattering though they were, had in them anything 
more than the gentlemanly courtesy that every in- 
telligent, agreeable young woman receives in so- 
ciety. It is true that there was more familiarity 
in the manner of Corbin than pleased her ; but this 
she was willing to set to the account of her dislike 
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to the young man. Such a thought as his seriously 
addressing her, or of the possibility of his being 
able to interest her affections, did not cross her 
mind. 

But a resolution to be more watchful than ever 
was instantly taken. On the same evening, much 
to the surprise, and not at all to the pleasure of 
either Mr. or Mrs. Trueman, young Cor bin called 
and asked for Edith. 

" Who is it, dear ?" asked her mother, as Edith 
passed her door to go down into the parlour, after 
having been told by the servant that a visiter was 
below. 

" Alfred Corbin," was the unhesitating answer. 

" Alfred Corbin !" returned Mrs. Trueman, with 
an expression of surprise that she would have con- 
cealed, had she not been thrown off her guard. 

"Yes, mamma, it is Mr. Corbin," Edith said, 
looking up into her mother's face. 

" Oh, very well," the mother remarked, in a tone 
of indifference, having recovered herself, and re- 
tired to her chamber. 

As Edith walked slowly down stairs, she could 
not but wonder at the strange manner of her moth- 
er, no? help feeling disturbed by it. It was evi- 
dent to her mind that the fact of Alfred Corbin's 
calling to see her was not altogether pleasing to 
her mother. If it had been so, her face would not 
have worn exactly the expression that it did when 
she mentioned -his name, nor 'would her voice have 
had the peculiar tone of surprise that had startled 
her ear. But why should this be ? There was 
not a single male acquaintance on her list that was 
as agreeable to her — not one that she was more 
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pleased to meet. It seemed to the mind of Edith 
very strange. 

These thoughts, united with the effect produced 
on her by her mother's manner,, slightly disturbed 
her when she entered the parlour. The warmer 
tint that rested on her cheek, and the sweet confu- 
sion apparent in her whole manner, were perceived 
by Corbin, and interpreted to favour his own wish- 
es. In his mind, it was an evidence that the an- 
nouncement of his name had quickened the pulsa- 
tions of her heart — a tbing that could not occur 
were she altogether indifferent towards him. 

The evening passed very pleasantly to Edith — 
indeed, she could not remember one that had pass- 
ed more pleasantly. It was equally so to her 
young admirer. But her father and mother were 
not so happy. They sat and talked together of 
their child, and of all they knew and felt in regard 
to Corbin, with a troubled feeling about their hearts. 

From that time, Mrs. Trueman kept her eye 
closely upon her daughter. She saw much more 
to produce unquiet feelings than she had supposed 
existed. Sometimes she would purposely make 
an allusion, apparently indifferent in its nature,, to 
the young man, and mark the effect. Invariably 
she could see a change in Edith, and her woman's 
heart instinctively perceived its source. 

Now came to the parents the day of doubt, and 
fear, and trial. What was to be done ? If Corbin 
were really attached to Edith, and intended to act 
from the sen timent he felt, it would be next to im- 
possible for them to prevent his seeing her, and 
making known his feelings. Bolts and bars keep 
not out love. He enters no one knows how or 
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when. He laughs at the opposition of parents 
The whole extent of the difficulty was fully per 
ceived by True man and his wife. They were per- 
sons of good sense and clear perceptions, and, 
therefore, saw the folly of any open opposition to 
the young man on their part, just at that particular 
crisis, unless they could bring strongly to their 
daughter's mind evidence of conduct clearly wrong 
— wrong in the will that prompted it. But this 
they could not do. His habits, so far as Mr. True- 
man could judge, were not good, nor had he any 
faith in his principles ; but he could allege nothing 
positively against him. 

Everything was progressing quietly. Corbin 
sought frequent opportunities of seeing Edith. 
They met mostly in company, and then the moth- 
er's eye was> upon them. Each new meeting only 
confirmed her fears. 

" I am sadly afraid," she said to her husband, 
about four weeks after Corbin had called to see 
Edith for the first time, " that our worst fears are 
in danger of being realized. If I am not much mis- 
taken, Edith's feelings are already deeply interest- 
ed in that young man." 

" It cannot, certainly, have gone that far," Mr. 
Trueman said, looking alarmed. 

" I believe it has. Every time I have seen 
Edith and Corbin meet for some weeks past, I 
have watched them with an anxious eye. More- 
over, I have taken pains to allude to him in he? 
presence several times. The effect I could noi 
mistake. She regards him with more than usual 
interest." 

" Then we must at once prevent their meeting 
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I know of no young man for whom I feel a greater 
repugnance." 

" But what good effect will that have V 9 

Trueraan mused for some time on this question, 
the force of which grew more and more apparent 
the longer he dwelt upon it. 

" There is yet nothing very serious between 
them, I hope," he at length replied. " If kept out 
of each other's way for a little while, may they not 
grow indifferent towards each other V 9 

" Not if they have even the most remote suspi- 
cion that we keep them apart intentionally. No- 
thing would more certainly fix the incipient regard 
now felt for each other into a passion that it would 
be folly in us to oppose." 

Thus they deliberated in doubt and fear. The 
result was a determination on the part of Trueman 
to make such an investigation of the young man's 
character, as would enable him to bring before the 
mind of Edith conclusive proofs of his un worthiness. 
This task he found a hard one. Enough came to 
light to make him more than ever opposed to Cor- 
bin as a son-in-law, but there was nothing of that 
positive and conclusive character which, when pre- 
sented to the mind of one inclined to favour him, 
might not easily be differently construed. The at- 
tempt to prejudice Edith against him utterly failed 

" I know that you have mistaken him. He is 
not what you believe him," were the only replies 
she nude. 

ButEdith loved her parents too well to do any- 
thing that gave them pain. She saw. that their op- 
position to Alfred Corbin was of a serious charac- 
ter; that the fact of her feeling a preference for 
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him and keeping his company gave them pain. 
She could deny herself the pleasure of seeing him, 
if she could not suppress her feelings ; and this 
her pure filial affection prompted her to do. From 
the time she became fully aware of her father and 
mother's sentiments, she avoided Corbin's com- 
pany. If he met her abroad, she repulsed him by 
a rigid coldness of manner ; if he called at her fa- 
ther's house, she declined seeing him. 

For a time Mr. and Mrs. Trueman's hearts beat 
more lightly. But a few weeks revealed the sad 
truth that Edith was sinking into a state of pensive 
abstraction, verging on to melancholy. She sang 
no more as she went through the house, gayly as a 
bird ; she did rifft smile as formerly whenever she 
spoke to her mother or father. Her cheek was 
beginning to lose its colour, and her eye its lustre. 
The cause of this was no mystery. Mr. and Mrs. 
Trueman did not attempt to conceal the truth from 
themselves, but looked it full in the face. 

Hard as Edith struggled to suppress her feel- 
ings, hard as she strove, for her parents' sake, to 
efface the image of Corbin from her heart, she 
found herself unequal to the task. It still remain- 
ed there, undimmed even by the tears that wet her 
pillow through many, many sleepless hours of the 
lonely night. 

Edith's state of mind produced first in her pa- 
rents most acute distress. Then they began to 
look at Corbin with different eyes, and to t0bk for 
good points in his character. Finally, they con- 
sented, as a choice of evils, to waive all objections 
to him, and let him visit Edith freely. 

Six months afterward they were married. A 
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sweeter bride than Edith never murmured her mar- 
riage vows. But she was not altogether happy. 
She knew that the consent of her parents was not 
full and free. It grieved her deeply to think that 
they should not have entire confidence in one so 
deeply loved and confided in by her — in one whose 
heart was so good, and whose principles were so 
pure. 

In the years that had passed since their mar- 
riage, both Trueman and his wife had suffered 
much— had been so wrung with sorrow, that bitter 
tears had flowed freely, and that many times. 
Children had died and been buried out of their 
sight ; and, worse than this, their oldest boy, a lad 
of fine promise, had fallen suddenly among evil 
associates, and been led away into evil practices. 
This was to both of them a terrible trial. For 
years, they had looked forward with' pride and 
pleasure to the time when William should enter 
upon life as a man of high moral worth and energy 
of character. Alas ! their dearest hopes for him 
were on a sudden blasted. Still, in the death of their 
babes, they had much to console them ; and in the 
aberration of their boy, they had a dearly-cherish- 
ed hope that the scales would one day fall from 
his eyes. But in giving Edith to a man in whom, 
though they tried hard, they could have no true 
confidence, they had nothing to fall back upon. 
There was nothing beyond to hope, and there was 
no re toeing the step then taken. The sweet child 
they had loved so deeply — she who had been to 
them all a dutiful, affectionate child could be — she 
who had been so tenderly cared for — was going 
out from under the home-tree and its sheltering 
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blanches, to tread a new, and, perhaps, treacherous 
path, where, no matter what the danger and suffer- 
ing to which she might be exposed, they would 
have little power to defend or comfort her. 

Feeling thus about Edith, it is no wonder that, 
in seeing her wedded, they experienced a hope- 
lessness that had never before settled coldly about 
their hearts. All this was the more painful from 
the fact that it had to be kept out of sight. Their . 
child must not see it ; it must not become apparent 
to any eye. Here was their severest trial. This 
disturbed them more than any event that had yet 
occurred, because it touched them in the tender- 
est part- 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A**>EEPER 80RR0W. 

For a year or two after the marriage ot Edivh, 
neither her father nor mother could really tell 
whether she were happy or not. Sometimes they 
would think her unchanged ; but no sooner had this 
conclusion been settled, and their minds suffered 
to rest upon it, than something would occur to agi- 
tate again their doubts. As to her husband, there 
was something about him that they never could 
understand. He was a kind of enigma. He had 
been established in' business by his father, but it 
was easily seen that success could not and would 
not attend him, and for the simple reason that he 
L 
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did not devote himself properly to his business. 
To almost any other man bearing to him the rela- 
tion that Corbin did, Trueman would have talked 
freely. But there was about him something so 
cold and distant that he could never speak to him 
except with formal courtesy, and about general 
topics. 

After the second year, both the father and moth- 
er saw the truth they had long dreaded to know 
Edith was not happy. More than once had Mrs. 
Trueman found her in tears, and agitated. But no 
persuasion could induce her to tell the cause ; it 
was steadily evaded. This mystery made them at 
times wretched. There was not an hour in the day 
that they did not think of her, and scarcely an hour 
through the night that she did not stand vividly be- 
fore them as an actor in some dream. To add an- 
other bitter ingredient to their cup, just at this time 
William, their oldest boy, who had attained his 
eighteenth year, left the store in . which he had 
been employed, and went off to tbe South with an 
adventurer, who had seen in him certain mental 
qualities that he was assured he could turn to ac- 
count. For two years, the boy had been a con- 
stant source of anxiety. The remonstrances of his 
father against his dissolute course had not been, 
in any case, kindly received, but met with ill-na- 
ture, and sometimes downright insolence. When 
he went away, he made known his purpose to no 
one, and did not even send a verbal message to his 
father or mother, who only gained intelligence of 
him in an indirect way. 

The conduct of this boy almost broke his moth- 
er's heart. It was a cruel recompense for all she 
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nad suffered for him, for all the unselfish love that 
burned upon her heart with a never-dying flame. 
One day, when somewhat recovered from the first 
paralyzing effects of this event, Mrs. Trueman 
called to see Edith. The servant admitted her, 
and she passed up stairs. She went into the back 
chamber where she usually found her daughter, 
but it was vacant. Just as she was about placing 
her hand upon the closed door that communicated 
with the two chambers, with the intention of seek- 
ing Edith in the adjoining room, she was almost 
petrified at hearing Corbin say, loud and sternly, 
as if replying to something spoken so low that she 
could not hear even the sound of the voice, 

" It is true ; I do not love you ; and the quicker 
you know it the better. Go home to your father, 
and tell him to take care of you. I shall do it no 
longer. It's enough for me to take care of myself, 
and it's all I'm going to do." 

" Oh, Alfred!" Mrs. Trueman could hear. Edith 
say, in a hoarse, supplicating voice, " do not say 
so. You love me — I know you do — you must lova 
me. I will live anywhere, anyhow, submit to any- 
thing, only don't say that you do not love me. It 
will kill me if you repeat it again." 

" Hush ! will you ?" was the impatient, angry, 
brutal reply to this. *'I am sick to death of your 
whining. I tell you I do uot love you, and don't 
believe I ever did." 

As Corbin said this, Mrs. Trueman heard him 
take two or three steps across the room, when 
the door was shut with a loud jar, and the incensed 
husband strode heavily down stairs and left the 
house. The moment he went out of her daughter's 
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chamber, the mother entered She found that 
Edith had fallen across the foot of her bed, and was 
already insensible. Her babe was lying in its cra- 
dle, sweetly sleeping, all unconscious of the storm 
that had been raging around it. For a while Mrs. 
Trueman stood bewildered, and in expectation, each 
moment, of awaking from a terrible dream ; but the 
body of her child remained before her, a fearful 
confirmation of the truth of all she had just heard. 
At length her resolution was taken. She rang for 
a servant, and directed a carriage to be immediate- 
ly called. Into this she had the body of Edith 
lifted, and removed to her house, where it was 
laid upon her own bed. The family physician, who 
had been sent for, and also Mr. Trueman, both en 
tered together, and -both were informed, in a few 
words, of the cause of Edith's alarming condition. 
The father staggered back, and sank into a chair 
with a groan of anguish, while the physician calm- 
ly proceeded to the adoption of such a course of 
treatment as the case required. 

An hour elapsed, and Edith showed signs of life. 
Her father and mother stood over her in breathless 
anxiety. For a time, they feared that her heart 
would never renew its healthful motion. Now that 
it beat on again, sending its warm currents to every 
relaxed fibre of her body, they trembled lest re- 
turning animation would not bring returning reason. 
But in this they were mistaken. At first she moan- 
ed sadly, then she seemed in a dream. 

" I won't speak of it again, Alfred," she said, as 
a flush passed quickly over her face. " You may 
go in and come out when you please, only look at 
me kindly, and speak to me as, you used to do 
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Ob, it is so long since I hare heard yon say Edith, 
dear. Why don't you say it now 1 Ain't I your 
own Edith — the mother of your babe ? and don't I 
love you better than all the world beside ? What 
can I do' to make you love me as at first 1" 

To this succeeded sobs and moans. Then, still 
with closed eyes, she went on : 

" Hark ! two o'clock ! and Alfred isn't here yet ! 
I wish he would come home. Where can he be ? 
He doesn't love me, or he wouldn't keep away from 
me so long. Oh] oh! oh!" in a sudden, heart- 
piercing cry, " don't do it, Alfred ! Don't ! don't ! 
don't!" 

A violent shudder passed through her frame. 
Her face was disfigured by a look of terror. In 
the midst of this she opened her eyes, started up 
in bed, and looked eagerly into the faces of the 
three who stood beside it — father, mother, and 
physician. Then closing her eyes, she sunk back 
upon her pillow, and lay panting like a hart just 
escaped from the' hunters. Her mother took her 
hand and pressed it within hers, but the pressure 
. was not returned. At this time, the physician 
whispered some directions into the ear of Mr. 
Trueman, and quietly retired, leaving the parents 
alone with their child. 

" Edith !" whispered the mother, bending close 
to her ear. 

Edith looked up into her face. At first there 
was an absence of thought ; this was quickly suc- 
ceeded by a look of earnest inquiry, that passed off 
and rested upon her father. 

" Where is my husband ?" she asked. 

" He is not here." 

L2 
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" Not here ! Where am I !" 

" At home — in your own old home." 

She started up and looked around the room and 
then fell back again with a sigh. 

" Where is little Henry ? oh, where is my dear 
little babe ?" and again she rose up, and cast her 
eyes anxiously around. 

" Here he lies, sleeping close by you." 

Mrs. Trueman lifted the babe from the bed, and 
placed it in Edith's arms. The young mother drew 
it tightly to her bosom, kissed it, and murmuring, 
" Precious darling !" lay down again, and, closing 
her eyes, seemed striving to collect her scattered 
senses. Gradually, deep lines began to sink in 
her brow, her lips slowly compressed, and a heavy 
sigh struggled up from her breast. 

" Edith !" whispered' her mother. 

The sufferer opened her eyes. 

" Edith, you are again in your old home. Will 
you not remain here ? We love you with an un- 
dying love. No time, no change; no circumstances 
can affect our love." 

Eagerly did Edith look into her mother's face. 
There was in her countenance a blended expres- 
sion of inquiry, alarm, and surprise. 

" Why am I here, mother V she at length asked. 

" I brought you here. I found you in a fainting 
fit, and had you removed." 

Edith looked earnestly at her while she said 
this, sighed, closed her eyes, and turned her face 
to the wall. 

" Say no more to her on this subject than can bo 
helped," Mr. Trueman whispered in his wife's ear. 
" Keep her quiet both in mind and body." 
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" I will do the best in my power ; but bow to act 
wisely in this crisis I know not. My mind seems 
like a whirlpool." 

" Look up ! look up !" returned the father, in the 
same low whisper. " If wisdom to guide aright 
come at all, it will come from no earthly source." 

As Trueman went quietly from the room, his 
wife's eyes, filled with tears, were turned implo- 
ringly upward. 



i 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE FORSAKEN WIFE. 



Mr. Trueman, on leaving the house, after the 
restoration of his daughter, walked slowly and 
thoughtfully in the direction of Mr. Corbin (the el- 
der's) store. There he found the old gentleman, 
and related to him what his wife had heard, and 
described the condition of Edith. Corbin's face 
grew almost black with anger. 

" Wretch !" he exclaimed, rising, and walking 
the floor with agitated step, " I disown him ! No 
son of mine could act so base a part." 

When more composed in mind, he sat down, 
and, taking Trueman's hand, said, in an altered 
voice, 

"My dear sir! what can I do? I love .your 
sweet' child ; I have always loved her, and been 
proud of her. I would do anything in my power 
to save her even a moment's pain. But here I am 
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helpless. My unhappy boy has almost killed me 
by his conduct. He is throwing himself away 
with a strange kind of madness. As far as I know 
his habits and associates, they are of the worst 
kind. His business has become thoroughly in- 
volved. I shall have to take it out of his hands 
and settle it up, at a loss of, perhaps, twenty thou- 
sand dollars. Yesterday he came to me for money 
to lift two or three notes, but I refused him. I 
thought the crisis had bettor come at once. He 
obtained the money somewhere, but he wmi't sus- 
tain himself for a month. He must go down. 
Edith is under yOur roof — keep her there. It will 
be in opposition to my wishes and my judgment if 
she ever live with him again. It is a hard case 
for the dear child, but it is the least of two evils." 

" So I think," Trueman replied. " She shall 
never leave my house to go to him, unless she do 
it under my positive disapprobation." 

But such resolutions were never put to the trial. 
k Edith asked no explanations, expressed no wish, 
seemed a great part of the time but half conscious 
of where and what she was. For nearly two 
weeks she remained in bed, mournfully calm. Her 
mother sat constantly by her side, for the moment 
she rose to leave the room, Edith's eyes would turn 
to her with a slightly-troubled look. After that she 
sat up, and took charge of her babe, in which her 
mind had not lost for a moment its interest. But 
no one could look into her young face without a 
sad feeling. It told too plainly of a crushed and 
bleeding heart. 

As for Corbin, he never sought his wife. He 
learned from the domestics in the house that she 
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had been taken away by her mother, and that suf- 
ficed for him. For a few months after his marriage 
he had felt much attached to Edith, but his love 
for her was not strong enough to make him aban- 
don vicious habits of life that she could nof for a 
moment bear in her husband. For a short period 
his irregularities were hidden from her — but a wife 
cannot be long deceived. Her first mild remon- 
strance was met by a stern annunciation of this 
law : she must not attempt to interfere with his 
pleasure, or expect him to be governed by any will 
j! but his own. 
| Coldness on his part succeeded to this — a cold- 

| ness that never entirely passed away. Giving 
i himself up now more freely to his own inclinations, 
; he sought the company that was most agreeable to 
? him, and neglected Edith shamefully. Night after 
j night he was away until one, two, and three o'clock, 
i and when at home he was silent and reserved in 
i his manner, for he was conscious of having wrong- 
? ed his wife, and could neither feel nor act without 
| constraint in her presence. Home, as the natural 
\ result, grew less and less agreeable to him, and he 
I stayed at home as little as possible. Smiles of wel- 
l come greeted him from vicious associates, and 
I these were more attractive to him than the sad or 
I tearful face of a loving, virtuous wife. Feeling 
\ and inclination, instead of principle, being his 
< guide, he sought only to gratify himself. No 
| thought of others ever crossed his mind. Self was, 
\ with him, the great centre, and self-gratification 
i the great end of his life. 

I Such a man and such a woman could not be 

* long happy together. There was nothing to con- 
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join them. What she loved he despised, and from 
what he loved she shrunk with instinctive horror. 
No wonder that the young wife gradually changed ; 
no wonder that they were so soon driven asunder. 

Enough in detail has now been given to awaken 
in the mind of the reader an interest for the young 
wife, so soon cast aside by a man utterly unworthy 
to possess a gem of such priceless value ; enough 
to enlist his sympathies in the parents, and to ena- 
ble him to appreciate the nature of the trial through 
which they had to pass. 

Of William, their wandering child, they could 
hear nothing. Not a word came from him, and no 
effort of Mr. Trueman's, in trying to search him out, 
was successful. Years passed, and he was still 
dead to them, and so actually to all the world, as 
far as they knew. Indeed, both father and mother 
usually thought of him as no longer an inhabitant 
of the visible world. Yet there were times when 
his image would come up with more than usual 
distinctness — times, when they could not keep the 
thought of him out of their minds. Then awoke 
the yearning hope that he was still alive, and 
would some day, as a returning prodigal, come 
. back to the home he had forsaken. 

A few months after the separation had taken 
place between Edith and her husband, the latter 
failed in business, throwing his father into heavy 
losses. Immediately succeeding this, certain dis- 
closures in regard to his conduct came suddenly to 
light, and were bruited about in the newspapers. 
These passed under the eye of Edith. What she 
suffered, no human eye ever saw. She mentioned 
not his name, even to her motner, nor made even 
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the smallest allusion to the facts that had been pub- 
lished against him. It could easily be seen, how- 
ever, that she more than half believed the disgrace- 
ful exposition. In a little while, public opinion 
drove him from the city, and no word of him came 
to disturb the heart of his wife for five years. Then 
his death was announced. Its real effect upon her 
no one saw ; externally, all was calm. 

The love that was in the heart of the forsaken 
wife for her child sustained her in the great trial 
she had to bear. From the first paralyzing effects 
of the shock she had received, she gradually revived 
under the influence of this maternal feeling, that 
quickened daily into more vigorous life. The duty 
she owed tar the innocent being she had borne, and 
the duty she owed to parents deeply and justly be- 
loved, caused Edith to struggle with her feelings, 
and keep them as much as possible out of sight and 
from influencing her actions. The earnest strug-* 
gles of a mind like hers, based, as it was, upon true 
principles, is ever more or less successful. She 
was far more successful than her parents supposed 
slie would be. They knew, from the first, that she 
would have a hard struggle, but they hoped much 
for the principles Of truth that had been implanted 
in her mind from earliest years, and. they did not 
hope in" vain. These sustained her. These ena- 
bled her to lift her head above the waters that 
threatened to overwhelm her. 

By the end of. the flrsTyear of her worse than 
widowhood, although she had not been without the 
walls of her father's house, and had been seen only 
by a few, and they very intimate friends, she was 
so quiet and cheerful, when in the presence of her 
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father and mother, that they felt no longer afflicted 
on her account. Her little boy was becoming 
more and more every day the light of the house. 
In him the grandfather and mother were living over 
some of the sweetest seasons of their early life. 

Thus time passed on, until the expiration of the 
period mentioned at the opening of a chapter a few 
pages back. Trueman has now reached his fifti- 
eth year, and Lane is an old bachelor, about the 
same age. The question naturally comes up, Who 
is happiest ? the married man, with all his care, 
affliction, and anxiety, or the bachelor, who has not 
taken a single draught from his bitter cup ? Two 
brief scenes, one in the life of each, will, probably, 
set this question in its clearest light. We will 
give them in the next two chapters. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE SINGLE MAN AT FIFTY. 

" Thunder and lightning, Tom ! why don't yon 
come when I ring for you ?" This was said im- 
patiently by a portly, middle-aged man, who was 
confined to his room with a gouty foot, to a colour- 
ed servant who had just entered. His face was 
sensual to a disgusting degree. 

" I did come, sir, the moment I heard the bell,* 
the servant replied, in a respectful tone. 

" No you didn't. I had to ring three times.* 

" But I didn't—" 
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" Silence, sir ! You're getting to be good for 
nothing. You're all a good-for-nothing set, not 
worth the powder it would take to shoot you. Here ! 
take this note over to IVI ercer's, and don't stay till 
night, if you "please." 

The servant took the note and went slowly down 
stairs, muttering to -himself as he did so. 

" Blast the whole tribe of servants ! I don't be- 
lieve there is one to be found worth a copper. I 
never saw one yet for whom I would give a six- 
pence extra. Oh ! there ! I forgot. Hallo ! Tom ! 
Tom!" 

But Tom did not or would not hear. The bell 
was rung violently, but with no better effect. 

" Confound it all !" ejaculated the invalid, sink- 
ing back in his chair, with a contracted brow, and 
an impatient, unhappy face. "The rascal heard 
me, I know. But what does he care for me ? no- 
thing! Nobody cares for me, I believe. Here 
I've been shut up for a week, and not a soul have I 
seen except the doctor, with his nauseous stuff 
and Harry Bispham, who cares a devilish sight 
more for my wine than he does for me. He comes 
as regular as clockwork, drinks my best wine, to 
which he coolly helps himself, and then bores me 
with his eternal tittle-tattle about dogs and horses. 
But even his face is better than none." 

As this was said, the invalid's eyes were lifted 
to the wall involuntarily, and rested upon a fine 
female head, the work, of an artist of no ordinary 
talents. After he had regarded the lovely face, ev- 
idently without designing to do so, for some mo- 
ments, he sighed, and let his eyes fall to the floor 
A lonely, dissatisfied feeling succeeded his lmpa- 
M 
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tient spirit. While indulging this, some one knock" . 
ed at his door, and then walked in. 

" Why, how are £ou, Lane ? What in the world 
is the matter V 9 asked the visiter, familiarly. " Ah 1 
1 see. Been living rather too high. Gout ?" 

" Yes ; so the doctor says." 

" And, of course, cuts off the supplies ; reduces 
the feed, to say nothing of the wine and brandy." 

" Just it — confound him !" 

" Who attends you V 9 

" Old Gruel." 

" Pho ! he'll starve you to death " » 

" I believe he will, myself." 

" Why don't you dismiss him, and send for Ar- 
buckle ? He'll cure you, I'll guaranty, and allow 
you to indulge a little into the bargain. But what 
ails you, man, besides the gout ? Your face is as 
long as my arm." 

" I sometimes wish myself dead." 

" Nonsense ! Don't ! don't \ Live while you 
can live, and be thankful for good meat and drink." 

M There's little else worth living for, as I see." 

" And ain't they enough ? say, man !" 

" Not if one must pay for them at this rate. 
Look at my foot ! Here I've been confined to my 
room for a week, to say nothing of the pain I have 
suffered. Gut off from society, cared for by no- 
body, and shamefully, neglected by a lazy rascal 
who pretends "to be my servant. Isn't that life for 
you, with a vengeance ? I am now fifty years old, 
Talbot, and am beginning to go downward on the 
path of existence. I sometimes ask myself if I 
have lived to any good purpose, and am compelled 
to say no. I am not rich nor happy, that is cer. 
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tain. Is there anything else in life worth having? 
If there is, I don't know of it. * But it's now too late 
to look for any other good, if such the world have 
to offer. I thought once that I was going to secure 
a splendid fortune in a few years. Fool like, I 
risked in a wild speculation about twenty thousand 
dollars, that I had made in my practice at the bar, 
and lost it all. Now I have about sufficient to live 
on comfortably with what my practice yields. But 
when I get too old to attend to business I shall, 
* likely enough, be in a bad way. Oh, dear! I 
musn't think of these things, they worry me to 
death." 

" You should have married, Lane. A kind old 
wife or a gentle daughter would be invaluable 
now." 

,'• I wonder what they'd live on. I haven't more 
- than enough for myself." 

" You know the old adage, A hen that can scratch 
for one can scratch for ten ?" 

" Yes ; but I scratch just as much as I care 

about scratching. I don't want any more mouths 

to provide for, nor any troubles to bear besides my 

. own. Wives and daughters are, you know, very 

troublesome kind of property sometimes." 

" Yes, at least some people's wives and daugh- 
ters. But I don't see why you should complain. 
You have enough to live on, no one to eare for but 
yourself, and can lead as quiet a life as you choose. 
A week with the gout now and then is nothing." 

" If you had it, perhaps you'd think a little dif- 
ferently. And as to a quiet life, • why, I have it 
quiet enough, no doubt. * But so tired do I often 
get of this quiet, or, rather, loneliness, that it would 
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be a relief to hear the thunder of Niagara — any- 
thing, in fact." 

" Even the cries of half a dozen children, or the 
barking of ten puppies." 

" No, no, spare me, if you please ! If there 
are any two things in the world for which I have 
a perfect horror, those two are dogs and children. 
The squalling of one, or the yelping of the others, 
will disturb at any time my whole nervous system. 
A neighbour of mine has a cur that barks through 
half of every night. It almost sets me crazy at. 
times." 

" You don't sleep well, then ?" 

" No, I lay awake for hours after I go to bed." 

" Not as a usual thing ?" 

" Yes, I don't think I have slept soundly through 
a whole night for five years." 

" Indeed ! How comes that ?" 

" I get to thinking, and can't sleep." 

" You ? what have you to think about that's se- 
rious enough to keep you awake ?" 

" I can hardly tell myself. But one cursed thing 
or another comes into my mind, and sticks there, 
in spite of all I can do." 

" The ghost of some broken-hearted maiden, per- 
haps, who died twenty or thirty years ago of love. 
I begin to think you have some sin of this kind on 
your conscience." 

This was said jestingly, but it was evidently not 
relished by Lane. 

" Ho, ho J" exclaimed the visiter, who had not 
much delicacy of feeling. " I have hit the nail on 
the head, I perceive. Come, then, confess, and 
make clean work of it. I will grant vou absolu- 
tion." 
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Lane still showed a disrelish for such allusions, 
and they were dropped. After remaining for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, and drinking a glass of 
wine, the friend departed. For a long time after 
he left, Lane sat deeply absorbed, with his head 
resting upon his hand. What his reflections were 
cannot be known, but something of their character 
may be guessed from the fact of his taking from a 
drawer in the table near which he sat, a letter that 
was unfolded, and reading it over with evident /sad- 
ness of spirits. The writer was Flora Enfield — she 
had been dead one year. Lane had almost forgotten 
her, when he was startled by the receipt of her pic- 
ture and the letter just mentioned. Flora had grown 
old rapidly in the ten years that preceded her 
death. During the last five of her life, her disposi- 
tion had become, in a degree, modified. Extorted 
admiration of fine talents and extensive reading no 
longer sufficed. It could not satisfy a spirit like 
hers. From a hard, ill-natured, censorious old 
maid, she gradually softened in her character, and 
became more like a woman. But she was not 
happy. She could not look back with pleasure. 
It seemed to her as if she had led a useless life, 
as if she had not filled the place designed for hes 
and in which she would have been happier far than 
she had been. In the perusal of religious books, 
and in frequent attendance upon religious ser- 
vices, united with the performance of uses in be- 
nevolent associations, she spent several years. 
Then she sunk into the grave. Among her effects 
was found a letter for Lane, and also directions to 
have it, and her portrait, immediately sent to him. 
This was done. The portrait was hung up after. 
M2 
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a few weeks in his room, 
lows : 



The letter ran as fol« 



" TO MILFORD LANE, ESQ. 

" When this is placed in your hands, the writer 
of it will be in the world of spirits. After having 
lived, for nearly thirty of the best years in her life, 
a useless, unhappy creature, in view of her ap- 
proaching change, she finds herself strangely im- 
pelled to open up to the only one she ever truly 
loved, the secrets of an overtried and overburdened 
heart. 

" Milford Lane ! think back for some twenty-five 
years or more. Call up vividly, if you can, the 
days when our hearts were fresh and young ; when, 
in the spring-time of existence, we stood side by 
side in many a happy company — side by side in 
quiet places— side by side in the calm morning 
hour, and in the deep stillness of eventide. Call 
up those seasons. Bring them into all but actual 
presence, and then question your heart closely. 
See whose image is most deeply impressed there. 

" Milford Lane ! I know what you will find. I 
know whose image was stamped upon the tablet 
of your young heart. I know all your desperate 
efforts to obliterate that image. But they were vain. 
You could hide it, for a time, from your own eye, 
but not efface it. And now I sweep off the dust 
that has accumulated upon it, and, lo! it stands 
fully revealed. 

" Think ! was it not a cruel wrong to the tender, 
loving spirit, whose eyes now look into your own, 
to turn away from her as you did ? to cast off the 
tendrils that were beginning to twine around you, 
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and leave the vine unsupported, to grovel along the 
earth, with soiled, misshapen leaves, and fruitless 
branches ? It was a cruel wrong, Milford Lane ! 

" For three years after you had won my heart, 
and then steadily avoided me, on the ground, as I 
was informed, of a strange aversion to marriage, I 
struggled hard to forget you. But my effort was 
vain. I could no more forget you than I could 
forget myself. Consciousness was inseparably 
connected with the thought of you. Other young 
men, in every way worthy, sought my favour, but 
I had no love for any but you. Oh, the remem- 
brance of those hopeless years ! I would not live 
them over again for millions of worlds. Yet, in 
that dark midnight there was one star, and, but for 
the feeble ray that came from it, I must have died 
in despair. You said to a mutual friend that you 
loved me. That love I fondly hoped would change, * 
sooner or later, your views of marriage. But you 
did not change. Years went slowly by, leaving 
deep marks upon me. I was conscious that I was 
changing very fast. When, at last, I gave up all 
hope of gaining my heart's desire, the pure streams 
of tender regard that I had felt for every one be- 
gan to be poisoned. I found pleasure in thinking 
unkindly of your sex. It was my delight to show 
the lords of creation their inferiority. I read ex- 
tensively, and stored my mind with varied knowl- 
edge, to the end that I might prove woman's su- 
periority. To others I was pedantic, but to you, 
whenever we met, I was reserved and gentle. In 
this difference there was no design on my part. I 
could not help acting as I did. Other men I could 
despise, but not you. 
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" A 8 time -wore on, my feelings hardened. I 
could think of you without emotion, and meet you 
without a quicker throb of the heart. Still, I was 
conscious that my whole character had been warp- 
ed ; that I had not filled my true place as a wom- 
an ; that I had cumbered the ground. This made 
me, at last, begin to think more humbly of myself. 
I saw that mere brilliancy of intellect was not a 
woman's true boast. By this time, my years had 
fallen in the 'sere and yellow leaf.' It was au- 
tumn — to me, fruitless autumn. Vigour of thought 
and rigidness of determination gave way to a soft- 
er, gentler state of mind. Old states of tenderness 
came back upon me. My woman's heart was re- 
stored. Again I could think of you, and sit for 
hours with your image before my mental eyes ; not, 
as before, with agitation, and an earnest yearning 
to be conjoined to you as my second self, but with 
a quiet and pleasing emotion. This has continued 
up to this time. I am now within a few weeks of 
my journey's end. A few more pulsations, and I 
shall lay aside this mortal coil, and rise into anoth- 
er and eternal state of being. ' I look not with fear 
beyond the grave. Still, I am deeply conscious of 
one thing, that, had I lived as a wife and mother — 
as your wife and the mother of your children — my 
character would have been more perfected — the in- 
terior of my mind more opened. As a consequence, 
in the new life I am about to live, I should rise much 
higher, be more useful, and far happier. As the 
tree falls, so it lies. Here the spiritual mind is 
opened — there it is perfected. But only what ia 
opened can be perfected. To open up and regen- 
erate all the principles of the mind, we must enter 
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into and live through all orderly states, and bear 
the trials and pains attendant upon them. This I 
have not done. I need not tell you why. But I 
do not mean to chide. I am only uttering the truth, 
and that something within is impelling me to do. 

" I have directed my picture to be sent to you. 
I ask of you nothing in regard to it. 

" And now, farewell. Think of me as one whose 
life would have been happily spent could she have 
walked its devious paths by your side ; denied that 
blessed privilege, she has lived uselessly, and 
drank daily from a bitter cup. Again I say that I 
do not mean to chide ; I write only the truth, and 
this it may be good for you to know. Farewell ! 
From the spirit-land to which 1 go I may sometimes 
return to you ; but I know not. Farewell ! 

" Flora Enfield." 

After reading this letter over slowly (perhaps for 
the hundredth time), under the circumstances just 
mentioned, Lane folded it, replaced it in the draw- 
er, and carefully locked it. Then, with a deeply- 
drawn sigh, he sunk back in his chair, and thought 
over every touching sentiment of this strange epis- 
tle. Thus he remained for more than an hour, 
when some want reminded him of his absent ser- 
vant, who was staying away from him much longer 
than the errand he was on would justify. An im- 
patient expression flitted over his face, his body 
moved with an impatient gesture, and an impreca- 
tion on the head of Tom fell from his lips. But it 
availed nothing. 

Though advanced in life and helpless from sick- 
ness, there was no gentle hand, made gentler by 
affection, to minister to his wants ; no voice, sweet* 
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er than music, to soothe his weariness. All he re- 
ceived was reluctant, mercenary service. But now 
for the other scene — a brief, quiet, and unimposing 
one. Let the reader look at it, and then decide 
which, at fifty, is happiest, the married or the sin- 
gle man. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE HARRIED MAN AT FIFT7. 

On the evening of the same day on which Lane 
has been introduced to the reader, Mr. Trueman 
came home from his store, feeling rather more care 
weighing upon his mind than usual. All his life 
it had required close attention to business and strict 
economy at home, to make, as it is said, "both 
ends meet." For the past ten years his expenses 
had increased rather than diminished. In that pe- 
riod it had cost him most for the education of his 
children, in which he had spared no expense that 
could possibly be afforded. The two youngest — 
Ellen, just sixteen, and Mary, but ten years old — 
weres till at school. John, a fine young man of 
twenty, was clerk in a wholesale store. William, 
the reader knows, has left home and hearth-fire to 
wander in the world ; whether dead or alive, those 
who loved him most could not tell. Edith, and her 
little boy, now six years old, with^ the quiet-faced 
mother of his household treasures, make up the 
family of Trueman. 

On that day he had been making some estimates 
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in regard to his business, and found that, for three 
years, his profits had been gradually diminishing. 
New stores had sprung into existence, and new 
modes of conducting business prevailed. * He h&d 
become too old to change his quiet, methodical 
habits in to* the dashing, boasting, go-ahead fashion 
of the day. ft is sign, too, had become old and 
dimmed, his fixtures worn, and the whole appear- 
ance of his store quite unattractive when put- in 
contrast with the newer establishments that were 
flourishing all around him. It is no matter of sur- 
prise that he was gradually losing custom. He 
did not see the cause ; or, if it were presented to 
. his mind, he felt that he was too old to change ; he 
could not do business upon the new plan. 

A knowledge of the fact that he was gradually 
losing his business, and that it was even now bare* 
ly productive enough to meet the expenses of his 
family, naturally caused his mind to fall into a so- 
ber mood. In this state he came home. 

During the time passed at the tea-table but little 
was said. The father usually led the conversa- 
tion, or participated in it freely ; as he did neither, 
it was plain to all that something weighed Upon his 
mind. This made each one feel disinclined to 
talk. After tea, Trueman retired to the family sit- 
ting-room, and, taking his usual place in a large,, 
oldfashioned chair, gave himself up to unpleasing 
thoughts connected with the declension of his busi- 
ness. No one came into the sitting-room but John. 
Edith and her mother had duties to perform, and 
the two younger daughters left the tea-table to study 
their lessons. 

The. young man, who had noticed, with the rest, 
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his father's thoughtful mood, and half guessed the 
reason (for, engaged in a somewhat similar branch 
of trade, though on a larger scale, he saw the de- 
fects in his father's mode of doing business), sat 
down near him, hoping that some remark would be 
made by which he could lead his father to talk of 
his affairs ; but he showed no inclination to do so. 

" How is business now ?" the young man at 
length asked. * 

" Not very good," was replied. " There are too 
many going into the same branch. It is all cut up." 

There was something desponding in jhe tone of 
Trueman's voice. John was silent for some time. 

" I had a talk with the head of our firm to-day," 
he broke this silence by saying, " about my future 
position. You know I have been with them for 
five years, and, up to this time, have received but 
four hundred dollars a year V 9 

"Yes. Well, what was the result?" 

" All that I could wish. I have one year more 
to stay ; for that I am to get eight hundred dollars." 

" You are ?" 

" Yes, sir. And I shall claim the privilege of 
devoting just four hundred dollars as my proportion 
of the expenses of the family for the coming year. 
After I become of age, a farther advance is prom- 
ised. Beyond that, plain hints were given that I 
would be cared for. The principal partner in the 
firm has a brother, a few years older than myself, 
who has a capital of forty thousand dollars. He 
has been in the store for several months, gaining 
a knowledge of the business. In about two years 
he expects to commence for himself j^nd it has 
been intimated to me that 1 shall be wanted to join 
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with him as the business partner. Of course I 
shall not object." 

" No/' returned the father, with an animated 
smile, all his anxieties scattered to the winds, " I 
presume not Really, you have cheering news to 
set off against my despondency." 

" I hope you will never permit yourself again to 
despond, father," John -said, with affectionate se* 
riousness. " I believe you have confidence in me. 
I know you should have. I am now twenty years 
of age, with a salary from which I can easily and 
most cheerfully spare four or five hundred dollars, 
to make up any deficit in your business ; and I 
claim the right of doing this. I claim the right 
of aiding in the support and education of my 
sisters. After this year I shall stand on firmer 
ground, and be able to do more, should more be 
required." 

After saying this, the noble-spirited young man 
dexterously sought to change the subject of conver- 
sation, in which he succeeded. Not long after, his 
mother and three sisters came in, and gathered 
around a table, some with needlework, and others 
with books. All perceived instantly that the fa- 
ther was in a more cheerful frame* of mind. The 
cause they did not know ; but that was a matter 
of indifference ; it was to the effect they looked. 
As for Mr. True man, the intelligence given him by 
his son had brought up his mind to a cheerful tone. 
He did not think of the aid offered him — the light- 
ening of his burdens in the support of a large fam- 
ily — he only thought of the good fortune and bright 
prospect opening before his boy, whose manly char- 
acter, intelligence, and moral worth had long af* 
N 
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forded him a pleasure that only a parent's heart can 
estimate. 

As his children gathered together, engaging in 
agreeable conversation for a time, and then becom- 
ing occupied with book or work, as taste, duty, or 
inclination prompted, the father's eye glistened as 
it rested upon them. 

" For these, my household treasures, Father, I 
thank thee !" he said, in silent gratitude, lifting his 
heart upward. " May no beast of prey enter this 
peaceful fold; no evil thing harm its gentle in- 
mates ; no tempter betray them to wrong." 

Edith sat sewing just opposite to her father. The 
light fell strongly upon her face. Since the news 
of her husband's death, she was gradually gaining 
a more cheerful tone of mind, although she had not 
yet gone abroad into society. Her unhappy con- 
dition had been a source of much pain of mind to 
Trueman. Now, as he looked steadily into her 
calm face, he saw little that indicated a troubled 
heart. The marks of suffering were indeed there, 
but they were evidences of what had been, not of 
anything existing in the present. 

" Dear child ! over whom the wild winds have 
swept with desolating fury," he added, in silent 
speech, " how thankful am I that the storm is past. 
May not even the shadow of a portending cloud 
again darken on thy path of life !" 

As he said this, Edith, as if conscious of what 
was passing in the mind of her father, liQed her 
Head, and looked him in the face for a moment or 
two with a glance of pure affection. Then she re- 
sumed her work. The mother, too, turned her 
eyes towards him, and then Ellen, closing her book 
as she spoke, said, 
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" Really, this is selfish. We are all either read- 
ing or sewing, and not caring for father, who sits 
there with no one to say a word to him." 

" No, no, don't think of me. Read on and sew 
on, just as you were. I am not lonely. Pleasant 
thoughts are my companions." 

But Ellen's remark caused John to say, 

"True enough, sister; and it isn't just right. 
Suppose I read aloud for an hour — I have a very 
entertaining book — and then you can give us some 
music." 

This met the approbation of all. John read for 
an hour. But whether the father thought more of 
the contents of the book than of his loving, dutiful 
children, we cannot say. The evening was closed 
by some fine music by Ellen, who had already at- 
tained great proficiency, and then all separated for 
the night. It was a happy family, and Trueman 
was happiest of all ; happiest, because in him were 
becoming manifest the results of a life spent in the 
faithful performance of all known duties. He had ' 
no great errors to look back upon when too late to 
correct them. He had chosen wisely his lot in 
life, and his reward was sweet. 

Two scenes more, and our history is complete. 
We shall pass over fifteen additional years, and see 
what they have done for the married man and the 
bachelor. At sixty-five, the account of life is pret- 
ty well made up, and the result certain. First, 
then, Milford Lane will appear before us. It 
will not require long to decide whether he has 
realized all his selfish hopes in life — whether he 
has found the calm and peaceful old age he antici- 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

CLOSING SCENE IN THE LIFE OF A BACHELOR. 

Reader, be our companion in a visit to the old 
man Lane. You consent. Come, then. We shall 
not find all, I fear, even as comfortable as when 
last we saw him. On the way, let us open to you 
a little more of his history. After the death of 
Flora, and the reception of her picture and accom- 
panying letter, the old gentleman showed less of 
that cheerfulness of manner with which he had 
ever met his friends. He was more absent and 
thoughtful, even in company. The loss of nearly 
everything he had accumulated, in the failure of a 
single speculation, joined with moral causes to 
bring on a permanent depression of spirits. 

To this state he had but one antidote, convivial 
companions and sensual gratification. He indulged 
freely in good eating and drinking, and from an ep- 
icure became something of a gourmand. Thus, at 
that mature age, when every man who has lived 
right begins to rise into the innocence of wisdom. 
Lane commenced sinking into the sensuality of the 
brute. Whenever thought and* feeling resumed 
their empire in his mind, thdy ruled with no mild 
and soothing sway. Gladly did he seek to dethrone 
them. 

As he grew older, and became less and less 
companionable in his habits, he was left more and 
more alone. The few friends with whom he had 
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been conjoined by the associations of earlier years, 
were all separated from him by death or distance. 
Even parasites he had none ; for, with increase of 
years and a diminution of money resources, he had 
grown penurious, and this divided him and even false 
friends. None sought his company from a fellow- 
feeling, and none from interest. Left to himself, 
the old man felt his life a heavy burden. But, while 
life lasts, every man will be urged on by some pre- 
dominating love, good or evil. There is no such 
thing as sitting down in absolute listlessness. The 
fear of final want caused Lane to become miserly 
in his feelings. His practice was very light, and 
what he had yielded but a small return. The great 
business of his life resolved itself into a provision 
for animal existence. This gave a new energy to 
his mind, and endowed it with quick perceptions 
wherever the making or saving of a penny was 
concerned. At sixty he dispensed with what had 
before been considered indispensable — his servant 
man. His meals were taken at a refectory, and 
the room in which he slept kept in order by his 
own hands. To preserve appearances, a man was 
• employed to open his office every morning, and 
make the fire in winter. But even stronger than 
his penuriousness was his love of eating and drink- 
ing ; with a quick, restless eye were therefore uni- 
ted a full, sensual face, and obesity of person. 

Five years more were passed, the old man grad- 
ually declining, and losing each day more and more 
of those noble qualities that distinguish an intellect- 
ual and moral being. At this period we are about 
to visit him. Come, then, let us see him for the 
last time. We shall not find him pleasantly donv 
N2 
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iciled in the house of a. friend, nor yet, a step low- 
er in the scale of comfort, at a good hotel, nqr even 
at one a fourth or fifth remove from the best ; no, 
but occupying the. only habitable room in an old 
house, long ago deserted. It is up this alley, so 
choked with dirt that a vehicle rarely ventures 
through it ; a pedestrian never, unless specially call- 
ed upon to do so. Come ! the old man is sick, so 
do not hesitate. Here we are at last. How cheer- 
less a place ! You doubt if a living soul can dwell 
here ; we shall see. This is the entrance. The 
old door turns harshly upon its single rusty hinge. 
We are within. No sound* no trace of a human 
being. How drearily our footsteps come echoed 
back to us, as we ascend the creaking stairs, that 
have not been swept for years ! The air is close 
and suffocating. We are on the second floor. Not 
here ! These rooms are only inhabited by vermin. 
Here the worm gnaws steadily on through its brief 
existence ; and here the mildew, and dry rot, and 
the various fungi that are brought into existence in 
damp, close apartments, join in destroying the han- 
dy work of man. He builds up with hurried skill ; 
they slowly, but surely, return all again to the earth, 
cut we must not stop to moralize. Up still far- 
ther. How very still ! The air is oppressed with 
silence. Now we are at his door. Listen! No 
sound. Can the old man be away? Surely not, 
for he has been sick and in bed for a week. Let 
us knock. No answer ! Strange ! He cannot, 
surely, be out. We will try the latch. The door 
opens, but all is still. There is no one here. Yes ! 
there he lies on that miserable bed. Does he yet 
breathe 1 No — yes ! he moves. Hark ! that 
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groan ! How unearthly it sounds. Lane ! Lane ! 
No answer. Raise him up; he is suffocating! 
There ! now he breathes more freely. Hark ! what 
does he say ? 

" Good wine — good dinner — and all that — plenty 
of friends. Don't let him go near that trunk — hell 
take it, and then — ugh ! the poor-house. I wish I 
were dead. Hush ! Look ! Don't you see him 
now after that trunk ? He'll rob me. Aha ! did I 
catch you V 9 

It is but a momentary struggle of the mind to 
come into outward perception. Now he sinks 
down exhausted. Evidently his time has come. 
He has filled up the measure of his days, and here, 
alone, in this wretched place, the last sands of his 
existence are falling. No wife — no child — no 
friend. For him no one feels a movement of sym- 
pathy. He has lived for himself, and dies without 
being thought of or cared for by any one. 

A groan — a long, deep, shuddering groan — a 
quivering of the limbs — a convulsive twitching of 
the muscles about his neck and face— a gasp, and 
all is over. The writing in his book of life is end- 
ed, and the volume sealed. When opened in that 
world to which we all are tending, will its record 
.show a general current of good or of evil ? Not 
for us is it to say. Enough that we shall strive 
to live to better purpose. 

In the chamber of death we will not remain, 
reader. Its atmosphere is too oppressive. It has 
no object to attract. Yes, one ; there, upon the 
discoloured wall, hangs the portrait of Flora En- 
field, as she looked in early womanhood. What a 
lovely face ! How it must have haunted that mis* 
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erable old man, even to the last. We gaze on it 
for a moment, and then go forth, leaving Milford 
Lane with his God. 

And now, what of Henry Trueman 1 



CHAPTER XII. 
trueman's peaceful end. 

Late in the afternoon of an autumn day, a pas- 
senger on board of a steamboat that was rapidly 
approaching one of our Atlantic cities stood gazing 
eagerly upon the spires and clustering houses that 
were coming nearer and nearer every moment. He 
was in the prime of life. His face wore the dark 
hue given by a southern sun, and had upon it some 
lines that strong passions, too freely indulged, had 
impressed. But over the whole was cast a soften- 
ed shade, showing that there were gentler feelings 
ruling in his heart. As he leaned upon the railing 
of the boat, his eye upon the distant city, a man 
came near and leaned likewise against the railing. 
At first the stranger felt inclined to look upon the 
new comer as an intruder; but, in a little while 
after, he said to him, 

" Do you live in this city V 9 

" Yes. I have lived here all my life." 

A pause. 

*' You are well acquainted with its business-men ? w 

«Iam." 

Another pause. 
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" Do you know Henry Trueman ?" 

" The old man ? Oh yes, very well." 

The face of the stranger flushed. 

" Is he still in business ]" was next asked 

" Oh no. He has been out of business for at 
least five years." 

" Did he retire with a comfortable support ?" 

" He paid off all his debts, and then came out 
even with the world, for which he was, no doubt, 
thankful, as he ought to have been, after having 
raised and educated a large family." 

" But how has he since lived V* inquired the 
stranger, with an interest he could scarcely conceal. 

'* With his son John, one of our most prosperous 
merchants and most estimable citizens." 

" He had a daughter, Edith, who married badly, 
I believe ?" 

" Yes. She is with her brother John, and de- 
votes all her tinfe to her father, who has grown old 
and feeble." 

" But his wife— Mrs. Trueman \ What of her *" 

"-She has been dead for two years." 

" Dead !" ejaculated the stranger, half to himself, 
in a tone that caused the individual he had been 
questioning to look into his face with surprise. 

" Y«s, she died, and left the old man quite lone- 
ly. He has seemed to droop ever since, although 
from his children he receives the kindest attentions. 
Edith,, in fact, lives only for her father." 

"You seem well acquainted with the family," 
was remarked, after some thoughtful moments. 

" I ought to be," replied the citizen. w I married 
one of his daughters." 

" Which one ?" 
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" Ellen." 

" And Mary ! What of her ?" 

" She was maided two years ago to a physician." 

" Happily married ?" 

" You would think so if you were to see her. 
But, in turn, I must remark that you seem well ac- 
quainted with the family." 

No reply was made to this. After a little, as if 
to change the subject, the stranger said, 

" Have you been absent long ?" 

" For about three weeks," was replied. 

He then sunk into a deep revery, and showing a 
disinclination for farther conversation, the individ- 
ual who had answered his interrogatories walked 
away to another part of the boat. Just as they 
were about touching the shore, he felt a hand upon 
his arm ; turning, he saw the stranger by his side. 

u May I trouble you for the address of John True- 
man V he said. 

It was given verbally. The crowd separated 
them, and although the husband of Ellen Trueman 
sought with curious interest the individual who had 
inquired so particularly after the family into which 
he had married, he could not find him. 

At the time the above conversation was passing, 
old Mr. Trueman was on his death-bed, surrounded 
by his children. A sudden illness had prostrated 
him. When the disease abated, it was found that 
his feeble frame would not survive the shock. He 
was declining rapidly. None expected him to live 
over a few hours. But his mind was calm and 
clear, and he shrunk not from the trial that awaited 
him. None felt the approaching separation so 
keenly as Edith. Since her mother's removal she 
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had given herself up to her father, and ministered 
to all his wants with the tenderest care. In thus 
living for him, he had become almost necessary to 
her life. The prospect of his sudden departure 
made her heart tremble and sink in her bosom. 
She felt as if she could not bear to lose the old 
man who had leaned so confidingly on her for two 
years. Anxiously did she bend over him, and 
watch every change in his time-worn face. But 
there was little to inspire her with hope. 

" Edith, child," he said, as his end drew near, 
and he saw the tears glistening on her cheek, "I 
want my children to give me up willingly. Let 
there be no weeping and mourning for the weary 
old man who lays down gladly his burdens. Life 
has passed with me as with other men : there has 
been storm and sunshine, doubt and fear, hope and 
disappointment. But, as the day has drawn near 
its close, the clouds have separated, and all passed 
from the sky save one dark spot. A bright sunset, 
the fair promise of a clear day-dawning in the 
world beyond the tomb, now smiles on me." 

" What dark spot—" 

But, before Edith had finished the sentence, the 
door was quietly opened, and a stranger entered. 
He was tall, of a dark complexion, and apparently 
about forty years of age. He walked slowly up to 
the bed on which lay the dying man, supported by 
pillows, and seeming not to notice the little group 
that surrounded him. For a moment he looked 
steadily into the old man's face, then leaning for- 
ward, and clasping, with a sudden emotion, the 
thin hand that lay upon the coverlet, and carrying 
it to his lips, he said, in a tremulous voice, 
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" My father !" _ , ' 

The dying man rose up in bed, and gazed eager- 
ly into the face of him who had called him by so 
dear a name. 

" Is it — can it be — my William ? my long lost^ 
long mourned child ? w he at length said. 

" It is — it is — your long absent, erring child," 
sobbed the stranger. % 

" The Lord be praised for this last best token of 
his goodness !" was fervently uttered by the dying 
man, as he lifted his almost sightless eyes upward, 
while he grasped tightly the hand of William; 
" All is bright now. The dark spot in my sunset 
sky has disappeared. I can lay me down in peace 
and sleep sweetly." 

Closing his eyes and sinking back upon his pil- 
low, old Mr. True man fell off into what seemed a 
quiet slumber; but it was nature's final repose. 
- When the voice of Edith, which first broke the deep 
stillness of the death-chamber, called his name, he 
heard it not. 



What more need be said ? Can anything farther 
be written in elucidation of our subject ? Nothing, 
we believe. Some may feel an interest in the 
wandering son, unsatisfied by the brief notice of 
his return. Suffice it to say of him that he had led, 
for far too long a period, a life of evil. Two years 
previous to the time of his return, on the very day 
and at the very hour of his mother's death, as he 
learned afterward, he was sitting alone, just about 
sunset, when, on lifting his head, without thinking 
why, he perceived her standing before him, and 
regarding him with a look of the most tender soli- 
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citude. The vision was so perfect that, with an 
exclamation, he rose to his feet. But all vanished 
instantly. He was alone. The impression then 
made upon his mind could not he obliterated. That 
sad, earnest, tender face was ever before him. The 
constant thought of his mother brought back states 
of childhood. He was affected by the innocent 
thoughts that then ruled in his mind. The prayer 
he then said at his mother's knee was remembered, 
and sometimes repeated without his being aware 
of what he was doing. Then came a struggle 
against these good impressions; a strorg, deter- 
mined struggle of the evil principles he had made 
his own by actual life. This went on month after 
month, good gradually gaining the predominance, 
until finally Jhe returned, as has been seen, to those 
he had so long a time before forsaken. To do 
this, and thus bend his haughty spirit, was a hard 
struggle. He came just at the right moment. The 
death of his father* fixed all his good impressions 
It was the great turning point in his life, when the 
current that had been evil changed its course and 
became good. 

After the burial of his father, he remained a short 
time with his brother and sisters, and then went 
back to the South, where business, and ties nearer 
and dearer than even fraternal bonds, claimed him. 
He went back with a heart lighter than when he 
came, for good principles had been confirmed, and 
he felt more strength, and a more confident assu- 
rance of befog able to overcome every evil thing 
that strove to hinder him from walking in right 
paths ; and he did overcome even to the end of life. 



THE END. 
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CHAPTER \. 



FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

" I was introduced to her last evening, Williams ! 
What do you think of that?" said a young man 
named Lewis Milnor to his friend, evincing, as he 
spoke, a state of mind which the word " ecstatic," 
more nearly than any other, would express. 

" Introduced to whom ?" 

" To the loveliest girl in Westbrook. I need 
,not mention her name." 

"To Julia Lawson?" 

" Julia Lawson I No !" with a slight gesture of 
impatience. 

" There is not a lovelier girl in WestbrooK." 

" Nonsense ! But she's your sweetheart — and 
love, they say, is blind." 

" So I should think, if you have discovered a 
sweeter girl than Julia Lawson. But, trifling 
aside, who is this queen of all perfections in your 
eyes ? She seems to have taken captive your 
head as well as your heart." 

" Grace Harvey, of course ! Had not your eye j 
been in a mist, I need not have been compelled t. 
mention her name." 

"Grace Harvey! Alackaday! You certainty 
don't call her the loveliest girl in Westbrook ?" 

" But I do, though. I never saw a maiden who 
A2 
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so won upon my admiration as she has done. 
The first time my eyes rested upon her, I was 
struck with her peculiar beauty ; the second 
' time, my heart fluttered in my bosom ; the third 
time made me desperately in love with her; and 
the fourth time blessed me with an introduction 
and an hour's delightful conversation. I found her 
mind as lovely as her person. Without doubt, she 
is the sweetest maiden that ever graced our village 
with her presence." 

" Truly, all this is marvellous ! A quiet, sensi- 
ble fellow, like my friend Lewis Milnor, who has 
never been known to exhibit a particle of enthusi- 
asm where a lady was concerned, thus to go into 
heroics about a pretty-looking miss, a stranger in 
Wostbrook of three or four weeks' standing, is 
passing strange indeed ! Pray, what is there about 
her so wonderful ? I have met her, perhaps, half 
a dozen times, but detected nothing that was very 
remarkable." 

" Everything about her is wonderful to me. I 
never saw a face with just the expression of hers." 

" Nor any one else. No two faces are alike in 
their expression, any more than two minds are 
alike." 

" Yes, but hers are peculiarities of a high order n 

" You think so." 

** I know so." 

" And you intend making love to her V* 

" Of course I do. If I can win her, I shall be 
the fcuppiest fellow in the world." 

u And the most miserable if you do not ?* 

" You say truly." 

« You hfrvp a rival, and one to be feared." 
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" Armstrong V* 

" Yes, Harry Armstrong ; a young man whom 
few girls would refuse." 

" How do you know that he is inclined towards' 
Miss Harvey ?" asked Milnor, with a slight expres- 
sion of concern. 

*' It is so reported." 

" Well, I don't fear him. He is not the man to 
wear well with one like Grace Harvey." 

" Why do you think so ?" 

" She is a girl of a naturally strong intellect, that 
has been highly cultivated. Her judgment is sound, 
and her mind clear. Armstrong' is opinionated 
upon most subjects, and likes his own views and 
his Own ways. They will soon cross swords, de- 
pend upon it, and thus become opppnents instead 
of lovers." 

" Well ! go on." 

" On the contrary, I let every one who chooses 
differ from me without evincing very strong oppo- 
sition, or dragging him into argument. And, now 
that I am apprized of a rival in Armstrong, I shall 
be especially careful not to do or say anything that 
will have a tendency to ruffle or jar the feelings of 
Miss Harvey. This will lead her to draw, invol- 
untarily, contrasts between us — contrasts that will 
produce impressions in my favour." 

" That is," said the friend, gravely, " you will 
, flow in with, and flatter her self-love, in order to 
blind her judgment ?" 

a That's your inference." 

" But I leave it to you if it is not a tair one ?" 

" No, it is not. I don't believe it is either ne- 
cessary or right always to be so full of your own . 
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opinions as to give no importance to the opinions of 
others. It is possible for a woman, as well as a 
man, to have rational views of things. And that 
Grace Harvey has a sound mind, and takes as sensi- 
ble views of all questions of importance as any one 
that 1 have met, two hours' social intercourse bus 
fully satisfied me. Such being the case, what end 
could I have in view in opposing, her ? And, be- 
sides, in a wife I want agreement, not differences ; 
and if I truly desire to win her for my wife, I ought 
to make the grounds of agreement as broad, and the 
grounds of disagreement as narrow as possible. 
Is not that a true principle from which to act ?" 

" Any rule of action," replied Williams, " which 
another lays down for his own government, must 
be judged of by, his motives, as far as it is possible 
to know them from the general tenour of what he 
says. This being the case, I am not prepared to 
say that your principle of action is altogether 

right.* 

44 And why not, pray ?" 

"It is all right, so far as the choosing of a wife 
is concerned, to look for good qualities and points 
of agreement. But it is not equally right to keep 
all bad qualities and points of disagreement entirely 
out of sight. These it is as essential to know as 
it is to know the good qualities ; for, unless we 
know them, we cannot be sure that seeds may not 
exist which will germinate and produce a fruitful 
harvest of painful discord and heart-searching af-* 
dictions." 

" But how are we to know these ? Surely we 
are not to enter into wanton and unprovoked oppo- 
sitions. I am no believer in lovers' quarrels. I do 
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not think I could ever marry a woman with whom 
I had quarrelled. I would be afraid to do so." 

" Like you, I am no believer in discords ; but I 
would much rather discover a ground of disa- 
greement before than after marriage.- Would not 
you?" 

" Yes, I suppose I would. But it is one thing 
to find this ground of discord, and another to make 
it. We are as much bound to shun such evils in 
ourselves as to look for them in those we address 
with intentions of marriage." 

" Very true. And I fully agree with you, that 
we ought not to endeavour to excite opposition in 
the maiden we love. All I contend for is, that we 
ought not to flow in steadily and from design with 
all her prejudices and peculiarities, whether we 
approve them or not, and thus encourage her to 
adhere to things really censured by us, because 
we are afraid that open-hearted frankness, going' 
sometimes into opposition, would jeopardize our 
interest with her." 

" Oh, as to that, I have no idea that I shall have 
anything to oppose in Grace Harvey ; I think her 
as near perfection as any woman I ever saw. I 
am only fearful that she will not entertain quite so 
good an opinion of my humble self." 

" No one is perfect, Lewis. Don't forget that 
self-evident axiom. We are born into direful he- 
.reditary evils, that are ever seeking to gain domin- 
ion over us, and drag us down into all evil ex- 
cesses. No matter how beautiful the exterior 
form, or how lovely the intellectual and moral 
qualities of the gentle being who has won our ad- 
miration and our love, still it is a painful and 
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solemn truth, that even her mind is cursed with 
hereditary forms of evil — that even she needs to 
be regenerated — that even she is required to shun 
tomptatipns to evil as sins against the Lord." 

" How can. you talk of temptations to evil in one 
possessed of the lovely moral and intellectual 
qualities you have supposed ?" 

" I need not call your attention to the fact, that 
every one now born into the world is born with a 
certain tendency to evil ; that this tendency re- 
mains quiescent during the period of childhood, 
which is a period of innocence, in which, by pa- 
rents and teachers, good principles are stored up in 
the mind, at the same time that good affections are 
awakened which likewise impress the memory ; 
for there is a memory of affections as well as of 
thoughts ; and also, that when any one arrives to a 
state of rationality and freedom, he is permitted to 
come into a consciousness of his real hereditary 
evil qualities, to the end that, by the power of the 
good and true principles he had learned in child- 
hood and youth, he may oppose them and put 
them away, and not confirm and make them his 
own ; for you»*are aware that it is not for hered- 
itary evils that we are condemned, but for those 
which we bring into life, and thus make our own. 
Now, all are included in this condition, the inno- 
cent-minded maiden as well as the bold trans- 
gressor ; and the maiden will feel and be influenced 
by her evils, and be overcome by them, if she do 
not vigorously oppose and fight against them, as 
well as you or I — Grace Harvey as well as Lewis 
Milnor — Julia Lawson as well as Henry Will- 
iams n 
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"All that is abstractly true enough," rejoined 
Milnor. " But you are aware that none are evil 
alike; and that some are what may be called 
naturally good, while others are naturally evil. 
Some minds are in an orderly state, while others 
are sadly in disorder. Some, too, from peculiar 
care during childhood, have a larger stpre of good 
and true principles laid up against the day of temp- 
tation, and thus are enabled, in a manner compara- 
tively easy, to overcome temptation. This you 
know." 

" Yes, very well." 

" Is it. not possible for Grace to be in this 
state r 

"Certainly it is." 
«* I believe her to be in this state." 
" From a single interview with her ! Your own 
reason must tell you that such a judgment cannot 
possibly be a true one. Lewis, your feelings are 
blinding you !" 

" Even that need not be a matter of wonder, 
when my feelings are all taken captive by a being 
like Grace Harvey." 

* 4 But it should cause you to susfiict the genu- 
ineness of your supposed affection. True regard 
between the sexes must be based upon known 
' moral qualities, and these do not become at once 
apparent. They are often seen under circum- 
stances of trial, when a decision between right 
and wrong has to be made almost instinctively, 
and while there exists a temptation to do the 
wrong. Have you ever seen Miss Harvey thus ? 
Of course not. Have you ever seen her at all in 
a situation to prove her? No, for you have met 
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her but once. Have you heard of her tried quali- 
ties of mind ? No, for she was an entire stranger 
in Westbrook until within a few weeks. Trust 
me, my friend, you are off of your guard." 

" I'm not afraid. A believer in the truth of first 
impressions, I am satisfied to trust to them now. 
Time will prove to you, if I can only win her, that 
I am right." 

" Sincerely do I hope that the result may prove 
your position to be true. Still, let me urge you to 
open your eyes, and keep them open. You may 
see by accident, if not-by design, something much 
better seen before than after marriage/' 

" I'm not at all apprehensive of making any very 
serious discoveries. She's too good for me, if 
there is anything in the way." 

Grace Harvey, the subject of this conversation, 
was truly, as Milnor had said, a lovely girl both in 
mind and body. She had, however, as who has 
not ? faults of character, which it would have been 
much better for Milnor, while entertaining serious 
thoughts of addressing her, to be willing to see. 
These were, mainly, pride, self-confidence, and a 
most indomitable will. At the age of six years, 
she had been so unfortunate as to lose her mother. 
Her father, Silas Harvey, a merchant of some 
wealth of Boston, never married again, and the 
consequence was, that his only child was placed 
under the care of domestics, who had no authority 
to govern her. Her will had, therefore, never 
been subdued by authority. Of an active mind, as 
she grew up and came into contact with, other 
girls of her own age, she gained confidence by the 
natural contrasts that were all the while occurring 
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between her abilities and the mental qualities of 
those around her. Her teachers, gratified at hei 
proficiency, as it reflected credit upon themselves, 
flattered her vanity, and encouraged a tendency in 
her mind that it would have been well if some one 
with influence over her had judiciously endeavour- 
ed to correct. Engaged in active business, her 
father found but little time to devote to the moral 
culture of his child. That he was too content to 
leave to her teachers. 

Notwithstanding these unfavourable circumstan- 
ces, Grace advanced towards womanhood beloved 
by nearly all who knew her. And yet she had no 
end in life beyond pleasure of some kind. The 
one great object in life, that for which man was 
created, sue had been taught, was the attainment 
of individual happiness. Kind-hearted and sym- 
pathizing, she had, notwithstanding these teach- 
ings, often found the greatest delight in making 
others happy. Still, her pursuits, after leaving 
school, mainly regarded pleasure to herself of some 
kind. 

She was only sixteen when her father, to whom 
she was devotedly attached, was taken from her 
by death. This grief softened her character, and 
greatly subdued her feelings. It was a year be- 
fore her young and active mind could arise with 
any degree of buoyancy above so deep an afflic- 
tion. After the decease of her father, she became 
an inmate of the family of a widowed aunt named 
Ellis, residing in the vicinity of Boston. Four 
years subsequent to the death of Mr. Harvey, Mrs. 
Ellis removed to Westbrook, accompanied by her 
beautiful, intelligent, and accomplished niece. 
B 
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CHAPTER II. 



RIVAL SUITERS. 



Soon after Milnor's introduction to Grace Har- 
vey, be became a regular visiter at the bouse of 
her aunt, and by no means an unacceptable one. 
Mrs. Ellis was especially .pleased with him, at 
least for a time — he was* so frank, so kind, so 
courteous and gentlemanly in his whole deport- 
ment; he was likewise so amiable in his dispo- 
sition — not thinking it worth while to be always 
making points of difference, and thus causing argu- 
ment and arousing opposition. 

Besides Milnor, there was another regular vis- 
iter, a young man named* Armstrong, before al- 
luded to. This Armstrong possessed stronger 
points of character than Milnor. He was more 
thoroughly independent and truth-loving. Any- 
thing which he held to be true, especially if it af- 
fected the actions directly, he declared freely, no 
matter how much it opposed another's opinions, 
even if that other one were his nearest and dear- 
est friend ; and, indeed, the . more he esteemed 
or loved a friend, the more perseveringly would he 
oppose his errors. While Milnor was looked upon 
as a pleasant companion, he was too often con- 
sidered harsh and opinionated. He had not so 
many friends as the other, but the few that he had 
were like himself, lovers of truth for its own sake, 
and deeply attached to him, because he loved the 
truth too purely ever to betray it. 
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The vigour and independence of Grace Harvey's 
mind first won bis admiration, and he became a 
visiter, not from any affection for her moral quali- 
ties, for of them he could not form any immediate 
judgment, but from the intellectual delight he ex- 
perienced in her society. Gradually, however, 
this admiration warmed into a deeper sentiment. 
The forms of thought that came forth from her 
mind no longer charmed by their external beauty 
alone ; in each sentiment that was uttered, he soon 
learned to perceive the presence of a genuine af- 
fection ; truth was not only seen, but it was loved. 
She had faults of character, and these were per- 
ceived by him as quickly as were their opposites ; 
but, when^een, he did not close his eyes to them, 
nor coolly resolve not to touch them with the hand 
of correction, lest their subject should be offended. 
He knew too well that errors of opinion were the 
false forms into which corresponding evils would 
flow; that selfish affections would soon make to 
themselves thoughts, and thoughts produce actions, 
and that these actions would be evil, and that their 
effects upon herself and those she loved would be 
painful. All this he saw too clearly to permit him 
to hesitate a moment in regard to his duty, when 
anything not true and good became apparent either 
in word or act. 

The manliness of Armstrong's character, united 
with his highly-informed mind and broad and lib- 
eral principles, soon won upon Grace, and began 
early to inspire her with a sentiment of affection. 
Still, she rarely spent an hour in his company that 
did not leave her with a feeling of dissatisfaction. 
Why this was so she could not for some time 
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make out. But the truth gradually dawned upon 
her mind. She saw that it arose from the fact 
that Armstrong, so far from deeming her perfect, 
did not hesitate often to correct her opinions, and 
sometimes to condemn an action. This wounded 
her pride, and offended her self-love. Something 
of indignation was consequently aroused, in which 
state she sought for faults of character in him, in- 
stead of endeavouring to correct those in herself 
which he had brought to light. 

Milnor, who was likewise a regular visiter at 
her aunt's, saw all this clearly, and did not fail to 
take advantage of it. 

" I have faults enough of my own to look after. 
Let him enjoy the thankless and unprofitable office 
of pointing out other people's," he inwardly re- 
marked, with a feeling of self-satisfaction, as he 
saw the effect of Armstrong's course upon the mind 
of Grace. He did not fail to perceive that, when- 
ever she conversed with his rival, she was on her 
guard, and apparently under restraint; but while 
alone with him, she was as frank, and free, and 
happy as a child. He never opposed her in any- 
thing. If he differed Trom her in opinion, he-either 
said nothing, or assumed that she might, after all, 
be correct. In regard to her actions he left her 
free. In fact, he never opposed her in anything, 
but let her pleasure in all things become his. 
The effect of all this will be seen. 

" You don't seem happy, dear," said Mrs. Ellis 
to Grace, one evening, after she had been riding 
out with Armstrong. " What is the matter ?" 

" I never feel happy after I have been with Mr 
Armstrong," was the half-petulant reply. 
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w Never feel happy after being with Mr. Arm- 
strong ! That is strange, my love ! Why does he 
make you unhappy ?" 

Instead of letting Grace answer for herself, we 
will go back a little, and make the reader ac- 
quainted with the exact nature of the interview 
which had disturbed the usually quiet surface of 
the maiden's feelings. During the afternoon's ride 
to which reference has just been made, various 
subjects of conversation were introduced, nearly all 
of which led to the expression of sentiments on 
both sides, and some to the collision of opinions. 
It so happened, among other things, that Grace, 
in speaking of a certain action, remarked that it 
was right enough in itself, but that she usually re- 
frained from doing it under certain circumstances, 
out of respect for the prejudices of persons who 
were present. 

" But is that a right motive ?" asked Arm- 
strong. 

" Certainly," was the quick reply of Grace. 
" Can there be a higher motive than such a gener- 
ous regard to the honest prejudices of conscien- 
tious people ?" 

" Yes, a much higher motive." 

" What is that, pray ?" 

" The consciousness that an action is wrong." 

" But the action I speak of was right in itself; 
and I practised self-denial for the sake of not dis- 
turbing the feelings of another." 

" Thus leading another to form a false estimate 
of your character. Was that right? Was that 
honest?" 

" I cannot see how a want of honesty can be 
B2 
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predicated of such an action. I had no wish to 
deceive— only not to offend." 

" I will make it clear to you. . Suppose this in- 
dividual, whose honest prejudices you were so 
careful not to wound, had under her care a young 
friend, whom she was exceedingly anxious to pro- 
tect from the influence of just such pleasures as 
you deemed innocent* but which you refrained 
from entering into on account of her prejudices ; 
would there not be danger of her forming a false 
estimate of your character, and, therefore, of ex- 
posing her charge to an influence which she was 
exceedingly anxious to guard against ? Thus you 
see that this is a practical principle, and that it 
was really not honest for you to appear in an as- 
sumed character." 

" I can't say that I feel the force of your argu- 
ment on the score of honesty," Grace replied, with 
some warmth. " You will not pretend to say that 
dancing, to which we have been alluding, is in 
itself wrong ?" 

" Of course not. Dancing has its uses, as have 
all other innocent amusements." 

" And would be as useful to Mrs. P 's young 

friend, assuming that she had one, or to her daugh- 
ter, a more positive case, as it is to me." 

" I am not exactly prepared to agree with you 
there, as the pleasure to her would be a forbidden 
one. Still, that point may readily be assumed." 

" Well, assuming the point, which I believe to 
be a true one, would it not be perfectly right in me 

to endeavour to make Mary P sensible of the 

.benefits of dancing, an opportunity to do which I 
might never have if I danced before her puritani- 
cal mother?" 
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" I will answer your question by asking you one 
or two in return. Imagine yourself a mother, with 
two or three children verging on the period of ra* 
tionality. You have been educated in a firm .be- 
lief of the doctrines taught in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church ?" 

" Yes." 

" And, under the circumstances I have supposed. ■ 
would be anxious to have your children educated 
in a like faith ?" 

" Certainly ." 

" Why would you be thus anxious ? 

" Because I feel well assured that the doctrinoa 
taught in our Church are true. Believing this, I 
would be recreant to the trust reposed in me did I 
not teach my children the same." 

" And you would be as anxious to guard your 
children from the persuasions of other sects as to 
each them your own doctrines ?" 

" Certainly." 

" In order to do this, you would, no doubt, be 
mindful in regard to their associates, taking care 
that they had as little intercourse as possible with 
persons of the other sects who would be likely to 
influence them in regard to doctrine ?" 

" Of course." 

" Now suppose, in your social intercourse, you 
fell in with an interesting stranger — one who was 
intelligent in conversation and excellent in dispo- 
sition — just such a one, in fact, as you would 
like to bo the companion of your children. And 
suppose that the subject of religious differences 
came up, and she, knowing that you were strongly 
prejudiced against the peculiar tenets that she held, 
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in order that she might the more certainly have 
power to insinuate her doctrines into the minds of 
your children, were to conceal her views, and lead 
you to believe that she agreed with you, and thus 
led you to put your children in her way, when she 
poisoned their minds against the Episcopal Church, 
and induced them to believe opposite doctrines 
from those you held. Would this, let me ask you, 
be right? would it be honest?" 

" But mere dancing, Mr. Armstrong, is a very 
different matter from religious doctrines." 

" Mrs. P considers it sinful to dance, does 

she not ?" 

" Yes, I believe she does." 

" Then is not a religious principle involved in 
her prejudice against dancing ? And is she not as 
much bound to guard her children against it as 
against any evil ?" v 

" Under that view, I suppose she is." 

" You can then see, I have no doubt, that it would 
be wrong for you to make the smallest effort to- 
wards dissipating Mary P 's prejudice against 

dancing ?" 

" Upon that principle, then, it is wrong to make 
any effort towards teaching truths to those whom 
we know, or believe to be in false doctrines ?" 

" Oh no. There is a very wide difference be- 
tween those who have arrived at the age of ration- 
ality and freedom, and thence are accountable for 
their actions, and those who are still in their mi- 
nority. The latter, not being able to judge for 
themselves, are under guardianship and instruction. 
It is the duty of their guardians and instructors to 
teach them those things which they believe to be 
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good and true, and he who interferes with and op* 
poses them in this work, . is guilty of a serious 
wrong. But so soon as any one has arrived at a 
free and rational age, when his own perceptions of 
truth must be his guide, then it is orderly arid right 
for any person who thinks him in error to present 
the truth, with reasons to convince his judgment* 
The two cases are widely different." 

Grace remained silent after her companion had 
ceased speaking. He had clearly shown her an 
error, and this wounded her pride, and made her 
feel unhappy. He did not, however, perceive that 
this was her state. He was beginning really to 
love her, and the warmer the interest he felt in her, 
the more anxious was he to see her mind freed 
from all wrong opinions. And such was the re- 
spect he entertained for her judgment, that he be- 
lieved it only necessary for him to present the 
truth for it to be eagerly received. This being his 
state of mind, the silence which followed his last 
remark gave his thoughts an opportunity to revert 
to the original subject of conversation, and he was 
thence led to say, 

" The true principle upon which to found our 
actions is the question of right. 'Is it right T 
should be the only question. Not, * How will it 
strike people V ' Whose prejudices will it offend v 
' What will people say V Had the great reformers, 
in all ages of the world, been swerved from their 
purposes by such questions, what would have been 
our condition now? Depend upon it, Miss Har- 
vey, to be true to ourselves and the world, we 
must take this elevated position, and let this law 
of right determine all our conduct. If it is right 
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to dance, then will I dance in spite of the preju- 
dices of all the world ; and upon the same princi- 
ple do any other clearly right action. Shall a right 
principle give place to a wrong prejudice ? No ! 
How is the world to get rid of error and prejudice, 
if truth and right do not oppose them ? But I need 
not multiply words on this subject ; I am sure you 
can see it clearly." * 

And so Grace did see it, but her pride was touch 
ed, and she would not make the acknowledgment. 
She was not used to having young men oppose hei 
in that dogmatical way, as she was pleased inwardly 
to term Armstrong's animated manner of argument- 
ation. Heretofore her companions of the other sex 
had treated her opinions as well as her person with 
the greatest deference. She was listened to with 
pleased politeness, and every sentiment cordially 
approved. ' This was smooth and pleasant sailing. 
But now a man, towards whom her tenderest feel- 
ings were beginning to be awakened — a man 
■whose strong, independent mind had won her ad- 
miration, was assuming an air of dictation and con- 
troversy towards her, that was felt to be insuffer- 
able. Something of indignation mingled with her 
wounded self-love, and both combined to darken 
the flame that was just kindling upon her heart's 
pure altar. 

The remainder of their ride was passed in com- 
monplace observations, Grace purposely avoiding 
any expression of opinion. When they parted, 
she was, as has been said, much disturbed in mind. 
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A CHOICE OF LOVERS. 

"He is always finding some fault with me, 
was the reply of Grace to her aunt, who had asked 
her the reason of her never feeling happy after 
being in Armstrong's company. 

" That is not very pleasant, certainly," Mrs. El- 
lis said. " Still, the friend who tells us our faults 
may be far more sincerely attached to us than the 
one who is ever flowing in with all we say, re- 
gardless whether we be right or wrong. The true 
question for you to ask yourself is, whether Mr. 
Armstrong is right when he differs from you." 

" He is sometimes right and sometimes wrong ; 
but then I don't like his manner of opposing me. 
It is dogmatical ; and, besides, it is a breach of 
courtesy for a young man to be forever differing in 
opinion from a woman." 

" In what did he differ from you to-day ?" 

Grace hesitated for a few moments, and then 
said, 

"A few evenings ago, as you remember, I was 

at Mrs. Speare's. Mrs. P was there, whom we 

all know to be strongly opposed to dancing. Mary 
Speare wanted to have a cotillon, anM had the set 

made up, all except one. Knowing Mrs. P : 's 

prejudice against this innocent and healthy amuse- 
ment, I declined dancing, simply out of respect to 
her feelings ; and so the cotillon could not be 
formed. I had occasion to mention this to-day 
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and Mr. Armstrong at once declared that I acted 
wrong. It is too bad to have even our innocent 
acts, and those, too, in which we practice self- 
denial, condemned, and that, too, as if they were 
heinous offences !" 

" Upon what ground did he condemn the act V 9 

" Upon the ground that it is wrong to refrain 
from doing a thing right in itself, because it may 
offend another's prejudices." 

" Well, did he not prove his position to be 
true V 9 

" I can't say that he altogether convinced my 
reason. To me it seems that polite and courteous 
intercourse with society will always lead us to 
respect the prejudices of those we meet. Why 
should we needlessly offend them ?" 

" We should not do so needlessly, Grace ; but 
when an act, innocent in itself, is to be done, then 
no considerations of respect for weak prejudices 
should be allowed to influence us, as in the case 
to which you have alluded. Dancing has its uses. 
It is the ultimate activity of certain innocent and 
joyful feelings, which, unless they found their true 
expression, would be choked up in the mind, and 
perhaps perish. These innocent affections were 
stirring within the minds of your young friends at 
Mrs. Speare's, and seeking their corresponding 
external expression, when you, out of a blind re- 
spect to a frigid, puritanical prejudice, perverted 
their happy ultimation. Was that right or wrong, 
Grace ? I am sure your own good sense will at 
once decide the question. If it is right thus to 
check innocent amusements, so necessary and so 
useful to the young, out of respect to a single in- 
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dividual, how much more binding is the duty of 
respecting the general prejudices of a large class in 
society, and out of regard to these, never to dance 
at all, and never to take any kind of bodily or men* 
tal recreation? Establish this principle in regard 
to dancing, and the reasons for it will hold good in 
hundreds of other instances of prejudice. If it is 
right in the least things to regard prejudices, and 
from them to refrain from doing things innocent in 
themselves, then it is right in things complex. 
Depend upon it, my child, Mr. Armstrong is 
right." 

" But why need he feel himself under such 
pressing obligations to correct every little error 
into which I may happen to fall, and that, too, 
as if it was some very serious matter ? It is not 
pleasant, by any means." 

" It arises, no doubt, from his strong .love of the 
truth, united, perhaps, with a reluctance to see one 
for whom he has a respect adopting opinions 
which he clearly sees to be wrong." 

" I feel that he is influenced by some different 
impulse. A man who really respects a woman 
will not be always seeking to discover her errors 
and weaknesses. For my part, Mr. Armstrong's 
manner towards me constantly offends me. I hardly 
ever spend an. hour with him that I am not made to 
feel a sense of inferiority. It is not so with other 
men. There is Mr. Milnor, for instance. I do not 
see but that he is as. sound as Mr. Armstrong, and 
yet he never takes me up in the way that the other 
does. If he does not agree with me, he never seems 
to feel called upon to say so." 

" That is, Mr. Armstrong honours your judgment 
C 
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by presenting reasons for changing your views, 
while Mr. Milnor flatters your pride of opinion by 
not opposing you, even when he sees you to be 
wrong. Is not this so V 9 

" I cannot see that it is, Aunt Mary. The one 
I believe to be governed by the rules of polite and 
gentlemanly intercourse with ladies, while the 
other is influenced by the pride of self-intelligence, 
and a love of being thought superior to every one 
else." 

While this conversation was going on, Milnor 
now a very frequent visiter, came in* He per 
ceived, instantly, two things : that Grace was un 
pleasantly excited about something, and that his 
entrance gave her a particular pleasure. He 
knew that she had been riding out with Arm- 
strong, and guessed pretty nearly the cause of the 
apparent disturbance. Dexterously he managed 
to induce her to speak of it, and then turned the 
whole thing to his own advantage. 

" I never think it necessary to be always differ- 
ing from people," he found the opportunity of say- 
ing. " Opinions are of no great consequence, after 
all, and break no heads. It never seems to me to 
be. either polite or necessary to be ever advancing 
our notions in opposition to what others may think 
to be true. In nine cases out of ten we are as 
likely to be in error as they. Let us be tolerant 
of each other. All will come out right in the end. 
As for opposition and conflict, they often confirm 
others in, instead of leading them out of error This 
has long been my opinion, and is one from which 
I uniformly act ; and, especially in my intercourse 
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with ladies,'do I avoid, particularly, the fault of 
' argument and the introduction of differences. 9 ' 

" But would you not, Mr. Milnor," asked Mrs. 
Ellis, Vho was present, "if you heard a lady- 
friend advance erroneous opinions, and saw that 
she was acting from them, and thus doing harm in 
her social intercourse, endeavour to lead her to 
see her error ?" 

" Most certainly," was the prompt reply ; " but, 
in doing so, I should act with delicacy and pru- 
dence, and should endeavour to lead her rather to 
see in the light of her own mind that she was 
wrong, than to convince her by direct opposition 
in the form of argument. " 

" And in pursuing that course, you would be 
successful in nine cases out of ten, while in the 
other you would fail as often," remarked Grace, in 
an approving tone, and with an approving expres- 
sion. 

Milnor felt that he was winning his way into the 
maiden's heart. 

"Let him,' r he said to himself, with a feeling 
of satisfaction, " go on as he has begun, and I am 
safe. She is a lovely, intelligent girl, and where 
she can once be made to love, will love with a 
strength and depth of passion that nothing can 
move. She has her faults, though they are of lit- 
tle consequence, and can be easily looked over. 
No one is faultless." 

From that time Milnor was more than ever care- 
ful not to Offend the good opinion of herself that 
Grace entertained. He even went so far as to in- 
sinuate, at times, a little well-directed flattery, that 
was very pleasant to her ear. As for Armstrong, 
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he' was too firm a lover of honesty and truth to 
modify, in any degree, his manner towards the 
maiden. He soon perceived that the gentle warmth 
that he had felt breathing out towards him was in- 
drawing itself again, and that Grace did not receive 
him as cordially as before, and seemed far less in- 
terested in his company. He guessed the reason, 
from indications not to be mistaken, but could not 
gain his own consent to act differently. If the 
maiden he wished to choose out from the rest of 
womankind as a companion through life could not 
bear the touchstone of truth, he did not desire a 
union with her. If she would not permit him to 
point out an*£rror before marriage, what guarantee 
had he that she would suffer him to do so after 
marriage ? Under the influence of such thoughts, 
he gradually permitted his affections to subside 
into an 'ordinary, polite, but rather reserved man- 
ner, thus leaving to Milnor a clear field. 

Warned against the rock upon which Armstrong 
had been cast away, he took especial care in no 
instance to oppose the wishes or opinions of Grace. 
Besides this negative position towards her, he 
spared no thought nor pains in seeking out the 
means of giving her pleasure, no matter how great 
the inconvenience to himself. Things that had 
before been to him altogether undelightful, so soon 
as he found that they gave her pleasure, were pro- 
posed and entered into with the liveliest enjoy- 
ment. If she expressed a wish to ride, he never 
thought of asking a postponement on account of 
pressing duties. Even positive engagements with 
others would be broken without a moment's hesi- 
tation, in order to meet the smallest of her express- 
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ed wisnes. Thus, instead of her being led to feel 
that, in the anticipated marriage relation — for Mil- 
nor had offered her his hand — there were recipro- 
cal considerations, and even sacrifices, her mind 
was flattered into the impression that she would 
be the passive recipient of all kinds of attentions ; 
that her will would, in all subsequent relations, be . 
his pleasure. In all this, there was in her mind 
no consciousness of duties to be performed, or, if 
a consciousness of duty, it was exceedingly vague 
in its character. 

A short time before her marriage with Milnor, 
which took place about a year after her removal to 
Westbrook, in a conversation with her lover, ahe 
was led to remark that some married women seem- 
ed as full of care and trouble as if they had the 
duties of a whole nation to perform. To which 
Milnor replied, 

" I have often noticed as much myself, and it 
has always appeared to me a most repulsive fea- 
ture in marriage as we perceive it around us." 

" And so it is. I can't see how a man can love 
a woman whose soul is narrowed down to the lim- 
its of a cookery book, or whose ideas never go be- 
yond the little circle of her own family." 

" Nor can I," was the response. " In marriage, 
as I view it, are concentred the purest joys ; and 
those who are married, if united, as they should be, 
upon a just appreciation of moral qualities, come 
into a state of greater happiness than they have 
ever yet experienced. But, if we were to judge 
from the habits, appearance, and countenances of 
the great body of wives, we should be led to the 
inevitable conclusion that the married life was, to 
C2 
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women at least, a condition of slavery and nnhap- 
piness. Surely this need not be ! And I am also 
sure that men, do not wish it to be so. They cer- 
tainly would much rather find a cheerful wife at 
home, than one pressed down with a thousand 
household cares." 

" So I should think. Strange that so many mar- 
ried women fall into this tinamiable habit of shut- 
ting themselves up from society, putting on long 
faces, and burying themselves amid the thousand- 
and-one domestic duties pertaining to a family, that 
had far better be committed to the supervision of 
some one more capable, and to employ whom 
would be a real charity. But the word domestic 
seems to fill every wife's head with the notion that 
she ought to become little more than a mere do- 
mestic." 

" A very just remark. To me, there has never 
been that charm about the word domestic which 
there has seemed to be in it for most people's ears," 
Milnor replied, scarcely reflecting upon what he 
was saying. Grace had expressed a sentiment, and 
he, as a matter of course, passively assented to it. 

" If I had said as much as this to Mr. Armstrong, 
I should have been compelled to listen to a homily 
on domestic virtues," Grace said, laughing. 

" Oh, as to Armstrong, he is more nice than wise 
sometimes," returned Milnor, joining in the laugh. 
" lie would have every one walk by line and rule." 

"■If he had me for a wife, he would have a hard 
subject in his hands, I can tell him. I am as much 
for line and rule as he is, but it is my own line 
and rule. I flatter myself that I have wit enough 
to keep out of the fire." 
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" I should be sorry if you had not ; but some 
people are always concerned about others, and 
seem to imagine that none but themselves have 
any true perception of life and its duties." 

" And that is precisely Mr. Armstrong's charac- 
ter. Why, I should be the unhappiest creature in 
the world were I wedded to a man who had no 
confidence in my judgment, and who would be for- 
ever looking out for little indiscretions or wrong 
views, that he might hold them out and magnify 
them." 

" A most unhappy state, I should think, for any 
woman to be placed in." 

"Unhappy, indeed! In a husband, a woman 
wants a companion and an equal, not a mentor. 
And any man who assumes the memorial air to- 
wards a woman, as Mr. Armstrong did towards me, 
shows that he has no true respect for her judg- 
ment. So I felt at the time. Why, towards the 
close of his visits to our house, his company be- 
came absolutely intolerable to me." 

" And yet," remarked Miinor, whose real respect 
for Mr. Armstrong's good sense, and strong, honest 
love of truth for its own sake, would not permit him 
to hear him condemned too entirely, " he is honest 
and sincere ; and it is for these qualities that ho is 
led to speak plainly to every one." 

" Well, it is not in good taste, I can tell him, to 
be ever intruding his censorious remarks upon 
those who are willing to dispense with them," 
Grace responded, with some warmth. 

" Very true," was the quiet acquiescence of her 
devoted lover. 
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CHAPTER IV. • 

FAULTS OF CHARACTER. 

A week before the day that was to unite Lewis 
Milnor and Grace Harvey in the holy bonds of 
wedlock, the latter sat alone in earnest conversa- 
tion with her aunt, who was a woman pf much 
practical good sense. Indeed, any one who has 
lived to the age of forty or fifty, must have lived to 
little purpose indeed if some portion of that essen- 
tial quality of mind has not been acquired. 

"How thankful I sometimes feel," Grace re- 
marked, her eyes filling with tears as site spoke, 
" that I perceived Mr. Armstrong's dictatorial man- 
ner before my heart had become so much interest- 
ed in him as to have caused me blindly to look 
over so serious a fault. In other respects, he is a 
man calculated to captivate a woman's affections ; 
but this alone would have, in the end, rendered my . 
union with him a miserable one. How beautiful 
the contrast between him and Mr. Milnor ! About 
the latter there is no harshness — no dictation — no 
pride of opinion — causing everything to bend be- 
fore it, and even making love its sacrifice. No, 
no, none "of these. And yet he has manliness, 
strength of character, and a mind as clear and 
active as the other. Happy was the day when I 
wisely chose between them." 

" Happy may it indeed be !" Mrs. Ellis said, in 
a voice that trembled from upswelling^ tenderness. 
I " And yet, my child, you will not find your path 
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all strewn with flowers, nor your skies always 
bright." 

" I am well aware of that, aunt," Grace said, en- 
deavouring, by an effort to smile, to force back the 
tears that were ready to gush forth freely. " Life 
has its clouds as well as its sunshine; its paths 
through barren wastes and dark forests, as well as 
through pleasant valleys and over smiling mead- 
ows; but, cheered by a husband's tender love, 
strengthened by his arm, and protected by his 
manly form, who would not calmly bear all these, 
and even while the storm breaks in the sky, feel 
her lot to be indeed blessed V 9 

" To a wife who truly loves her husband, and is 
truly loved in return, even the darkest Providence 
will have its pure consolations — yea, even its un- 
speakable joys ; but few, my child, and this is a 
solemn and painful truth, do truly love each other. 
And the most painful of all is, that the wife, too 
often, is ever pouring out the treasures of a fond, 
confiding heart, for which she receives but a poor 
return." 

" But that will never be my case, Aunt Mary." 

" I hope not, Grace." 

" I know it will not. . If ever a woman was 
deeply loved, I am ; and deeply do I love in re- 
turn. Come what will, nothing can take from me 
the tender devotion of the man to whom I have 
yielded up my whole heart." 

To this Mrs. Ellis did not re'ply for some mo- 
ments, during which time she sat in deep thought. 
At length she said, 

" Grace, I would not be true to you, if I did not, 
at this important period of your life, speak to you 
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frankly and plainly. You love your intended hus- 
band with a true and earnest love, I know, and I 
am sure that he loves you as truly and earnestly. 
All now is perfect love and perfect harmony be- 
tween you. Thus far, not a chord has jarred — not 
a cloud, even as small as a human hand, crossed 
your sky ; but, in the very nature of things, this 
cannot always remain so. Both you and he have 
your weaknesses of character, and your hereditary 
evils to fight against. There will come times 
when these latter will act freely, and for a time so 
obscure your minds as to prevent your seeing each 
other 'as you now do. In these states, each will 
make the painful discovery that the other is not 
perfect ; that, in fact, each is primarily a lover 
of self, and a lover of the other only secondarily." 

" Aunt Mary, how can you speak so ?" Grace 
replied, in a quick, rebuking voice. " I know that 
Lewis Milnor loves me as he loves his own life." 

" Don't deceive yourself,' my child. Men do 
ppt ordinarily love anything above their lives." 

" But he does me, I know." 

" How do you know ?" 

" He has told me so," replied, with some hesi- 
tation, the blushing maiden. 

" And no doubt believed what he said, Grace. 
But, like most ardent lovers, Mr. Milnor does not 
really know himself. In the first warm impulses 
of affection, all selfish feelings disappear from the 
consciousness of the lover, and it seems to him as 
if be had suddenly been inspired from heaven with 
a love that utterly annihilates every selfish feeling. 
And yet that very love is a desire to possess its 
object, to the end that it may be rendered happy in 
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such possession And if he thinks that he loves 
that object as his life, it is because he feels that 
its possession is absolutely necessary to his hap- 
piness ; that if he were to lose it, he would be, of 
all men, the- most miserable." 

Grace sat silent after her aunt had uttered the 
last sentence. Mrs. Ellis resumed, but, as she per- 
ceived that her words were touching her niece too 
deeply, in a less serious tone. 

"A sweetheart and a wife, Grace, are looked 
upon, let me tell you, with different eyes. And 
you may as well know this before as after mar- 
riage." 

" I suppose they are. But you do not mean 
with less affection ?" 

" No, I did not mean to convey that idea. But 
a husband will see faults that, when he was a lover, 
were not apparent to his eyes — and exhibit them 
too. And a wife will do the same." 

" I am sure I do not understand how that can 
be." 

" It is plain enough, Grace. During the pleasant 
season of courtship, each is acting, to a certain de- 
gree, a part. All good points are suffered to ap- 
pear, and foibles and weaknesses kept out of sight. 
From this cause, each is led to form too high an 
opinion of the other. Both are too apt to imagine 
a perfection and congeniality of character that sub- 
sequent intercourse discovers not to exist." 

" I cannot believe that this, is tiue in our case. 
1 am not conscious of having acted a part, and I 
am sure Mr. Milnor has not been guilty of such 
hypocrisy towards me/ 

" Not designedly, I am well convinced. But 
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that he has not acted towards you with the hones- 
ty he should have done — with something of the 
honesty that influenced Mr. Armstrong in his in- 
tercourse with you, I am well satisfied." 

** You are certainly right there, aunt," Grace 
said. " He has not been quite so honest as Mr. 
Armstrong, and I never would have tolerated him 
if he had. He made faults, or picked up little, in- 
advertencies of expression, and magnified them 
into dangerous principles. But Lewis understood 
me better." 

" He no doubt understood better how to secure 
your good opinion, and call out your affections. 
But his actions towards you have not been in all 
things such as I could approve." 

"In what has he acted wrong V 9 

" In consulting so constantly as he has done 
your tastes, preferences, peculiarities, and preju- 
dices. From the beginning he has deferred every- 
thing to your wishes. He has not seemed to have 
a will of his own. Wherever a question involving 
a mutual action has been concerned, your opinion 
or desire has been adopted without a word. To 
know your pleasure, and to do it, has seemed the 
very delight of his life. Now this is not as it will 
be after your marriage. It Is not as it ought to be 
The wife should most frequently be led by her 
husband's reason for doing a thing, and be always 
desirous of knowing this reason, that she may com- 
pare it with her own perceptive desires. He is 
more in the rational principle of the mind, and she 
more in the intuitive ; and it is by the union of 
these two into one mind that, as to interiors, the 
husband and the wife make one. Now cannot 
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you see that it will not be an orderly state after 
marriage for your husband to yield up all to youi 
inclinations, as he has done before your marriage? 
And can you not also see that, in just the degree 
that you have received pleasure from this constant 
deference to your wishes, will be the pain you will 
experience when such a deference is withheld, as 
it must and will be ? Milnor has fallen sadly into 
the fauh of nearly all young men during courtship. 
They come soliciting the hand of her they love, 
and, anxious to secure that hand, they conceal all 
harsh points in their character, and really, or appa- 
rently, take no delight in anything except in ren- 
dering the object of their preference happy. In 
doing this, no sacrifice is thought too great, and 
even serious inconveniences on other occasions 
become really pleasures. As I have said before, 
this will not long survive the marriage union. 
Man is naturally a lover of self, and this must 
come out. Instead of feeling called upon to do 
everything for the happiness of his wife, he will 
soon begin to think, and very justly, too, that she 
ought to try and make him happy also. From the 
hour when that thought crosses his mind, may be 
dated the commencement of domestic uneasiness, 
if not unhappiness, which will continue until both 
perceive more truly than before .their just relation 
to each other, and not only perceive, but become 
willing to act from such a perception. Happy are 
they, my dear niece, who betimes learn wisdom ; 
who, foreeeeing the evil, hide themselves away in 
a right understanding of their duty, united with a 
willingness to perform it !" 

" But you surely do not wish to make it appear 
D 
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that a woman occupies a lower place than a man, 
and must ever look up to and consider him ? — must 
ever bow in humble deference to his judgment ?" 

" No, Grace ; nor can you draw so strange an 
inference, justly, from what I have said, I have 
been condemning the opposite, where the man de- 
fers everything to the woman, and have endeavour- 
ed to show you that this was not only not right, 
but a relation that ought not, could not, and would 
not exist after marriage ; and that, unless you could 
see this now, and be willing to act from it, you 
would experience a degree of unhappiness after 
marriage that would try severely the ground of 
your affection. Intimately connected with this is 
another subject that I feel bound to allude to, 
though reluctantly. Thus far, you have felt that 
Mr. Milnor was almost faultless.. From this dream 
you will have to awaken." 

"Aunt Mary! what are you thinking about ?* 
ejaculated Grace, in fresh surprise. 

" About your happiness, my dear child," replied 
Mrs. Ellis, calmly. " The most common error 
into which young lovers fall, is the notion that the 
object of their affection is more perfect than the 
rest of human kind. Think but for a moment 
calmly, and you cannot but see that this can be no 
more true in your case than in another's. You per- 
ceived glaring faults in Mr. Armstrong. There is 
a most estimable girl, as you know, Ellen Fair- 
child, who thinks him about the nearest to per- 
fection of any man living. In her case you can 
readily admit that love is blind, but not so easily 
in your own case. Still, it is, possibly, as blind / 
in your instance as in hers. It is from this blind- 
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ness that you are unable to see Mr. Milnor as he 
really is, with faults and evils imbedded in the 
very warp and woof of his character." 

A gush of tears from Grace caused Mrs. Ellis 
to pause. But she felt so anxious to rend the 
scales from the eyes of her niece, thai she re- 
sumed so soon as the latter had been restored to a 
degree of calmness. 

" Grace," she asked, in doing so, " are you not 
conscious of having faults ?" 

" Oh yes, aunt — a great many." 

" Are you not conscious, also, that in the very 
constitution of your mind exists evils ?" 

4< I do not know that I clearly understand your 
question so as to answer it as I should." 

" Have you never felt tempted to do* wrong V 9 

" Often." 

" Whence came that temptation ?" 

" I do not know, unless from evil spirits." ' 

" Flowing, with allurements to evil indulgences, 
into a form of natural innocence V 9 

" I cannot say that, aunt'. There must be some* 
thing that corresponds to a principle — a* form re- 
ceptive of it, or the principle, be it good or evil, 
cannot flow in." 

" Justly reasoned. Then, if you are tempted to 
do wrong, is it not clear that there is within you 
some hereditary form of evil which can be tempt- 
ed — something for evil spirits to flow into with 
their diieful suggestions V 9 

*' Yes, I suppose there must be." 

" It is certainly true. All are born with a ten- 
dency to commit sin. But some are more deeply 
depraved than others, and some are more perfectly 
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skilled in the art of concealing their worst faults 
than others. Too many of us study rather to hide 
than subdue these faults, and therefore appear to 
be really better than we are. As, for instance, you 
are, as you know, of a somewhat hasty temper. 
Of course, that is an evil. Now, under what cir- 
cumstances would you most struggle to conceal 
that fault ? Under circumstances where it would, 
if it broke forth, be inevitably exposed to your in- 
tended husband, would you not 1" 

" I suppose I would." 

" And it would be quite natural for you to do so. 
And no doubt such has been the guard you have 
kept upon yourself in this respect, that Mr. Milnor 
has not the most distant idea that you have this 
hasty temper." 

" And never shall know it, aunt. If I can keep 
a guard over it successfully before marriage, I can 
do so afterward. The same motive for doing so 
will exist." 

"You will perhaps discover your mistake in 
this matter before you are married a year," was 
Mrs. Ellis's quiet answer ; " and if so, your hus- 
band will find out one instance, at least, in which 
he has been deceived in his estimation of your 
character. But there is another fault, all undis- 
covered by Mr. Milnor, I presume, which will 
more intimately affect your future happiness ; I 
mean your impatience under opposition, and, I 
might almost call it, your blind determination to 
have your own way, if you think that way right.* 

" But ought I to yield a point when I know I 
am right, Aunt Mary V 9 
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u Suppose youi husband were to differ from you 
in opinion ?" 

"Well?" 

" And he were as certain that he was right as 
you were that you were right ?" 

" Well ?" * 

u Which should first give way ?" 

Grace was silent at this question. 

"Do you think that you would be willing to 
yield the point, if you believed yourself right ?" 

" I hardly think I would." 

" Ought your husband to yield, if he believed 
himself right?" 

" But we could not both be right." 

" Of course not ; and would not you be as likely 
to be wrong as your husband ?" 

" Perhaps so ; but you need have no fears on 
that score, aunt. We have not differed thus far, 
and I doni believe ever will differ." 

" A prudent man foreseeth the evil, and hideth 
himself." 

" But the foolish pass on and are punished," 
Grace rejoined, laughing merrily, for she suddenly 
recovered her spirits, and then glided from the 
room, glad to escape the discussion of a subject by 
no means agreeable to her, and thus prevented her 
aunt from freely discharging the duty she felt to 
be required of her. 

D2 
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CHAPTER V. 

TWO WEDDINGS, 

About the same hour that Grace Harvey was 
in earnest conversation with her aunt about the fu- 
ture, as has been seen in the last chapter, a fair- 
haired girl, with a light complexion, and soft, yet 
expressive blue eyes, sat by the window of a sweet 
cottage in Westbrook, over- which climbed the hon- 
eysuckle and the vine, the one rich with its fra- 
grant blossoms, and the other laden with pendant 
clusters. The maiden held in her hand a small 
volume, over which she half bent in a graceful at- 
titude, and seemed altogether occupied with its 
contents. But in a little while she raised her 
head, with a quiet air, as a footstep caught her ear 
How quickly did her soft cheek warm, and her 
mild eye brighten, as a well-known form entered, 
a moment after, her mother's beautiful cottage, and 
she arose to meet Henry Williams, her betrothed ! 

" I have just had a piece of news," he said, sa- 
luting Julia Lawson, for that was the name of the 
maiden, " and have made it an excuse to drop in 
for the second time to-day." 

" Have you, indeed ? Well, what is it ?" 

" Milnor is to be married to Grace Harvey on 
the same day we have chosen for our wedding." 

" They are really engaged, then V 

" Oh yes ; I thought I had mentioned this be* 
fore." 

" No ; but I had suspected as much." - 
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11 He thinks her an angel." 

" Does he, indeed ?" Julia said, with a smile, 

" Oh yes. I never saw a lover quite so extrav- 
agant. His eyes have become so dazzled by 
looking at her, that a dark spot seems to obscure 
the loveliness of every other maiden he gazes 
upon." 

" He never dreams, of course," returned Julia r 
pleasantly, u that the obscurity is occasioned hy 
his own imperfect vision ?" „ 

" Oh no, of course not." 

" Grace is certainly a lovely girl, so far as ap- 
pearances and manners are concerned. Never 
having met her intimately, I have not been able to 
make up ray mind in regard to the loveliness of 
her disposition, though of that I have heard good 
report. She never seemed drawn towards me, and 
as she has moyed in a circle somewhat above mine, 
and is an heiress into the bargain, I have felt a 
very natural delicacy about pressing forward to 
^make her acquaintance. I have met her in com- 
pany with Mr. Milnor several times, and observed 
that he was a most assiduous lover." 

" He is truly so. I believe her very footprints 
are dear to him. But I am afraid he has neither 
been just to her nor to himself in this matter." 

" How so ?" 

" He has fallen into the too common fault of us 
tender swains, of making her believe that she is 
everything, and he nothing ; that her will and her 
pleasures are laws for his government as immuta- 
ble as the laws of the Medes and Persians." 

" A fault of which you, no doubt, feel deeply 
guilty ?" Julia said, with an arch smile. 
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" I have, no doubt, sins to answer for on that 
head as well as he." 

" As, for instance, in the case of fixing our wed 
ding-day three months earlier than I stipulated for," 
returned, the maiden, laughing, while her cheek 
deepened in colour, and the moisture stood in her 
eyes. 

" That was only to prepare you for the full as- 
sumption of my prerogative to rule. I did not wish 
to reverse the order too suddenly when I came to 
lay aside the character of lover and assume that of 
.husband," was Wilson's pleasant reply to this sally. 

" And so you think, I suppose, that when your 
friend Milnor comes to reverse this order, Grace 
will not take it quite so kindly as it is presumed I 
will?" 

" Yes, that is just what I think ; and I have my 
doubts, also, in regard to your immediate quiet sub- 
mission," he added, gayly. " It is,* doubtless, so 
pleasant a thing to rule a lover, that to resign the 
sceptre into the hands of the husband, and sink 
into a passive state of obedience, must be attended 
with much natural reluctance. But we shall see* 

" Oh yes ! we shall see," returned Julia, blush- 
ing at her lover's pleasant trifling. " Then you do 
not seem very well satisfied with the prospects of 
Mr. Milnor?" she said, after pausing thoughtfully 
for a few moments. 

" I am not very seriousiy concerned about him, 
but still I have had occasional misgivings. I am 
afraid of her strong self-will, especially as Milnor 
is by no means deficient in the same quality of 
mind-, though he has chosen to let it remain passive 
during his intercourse with Miss Harvey. Arm- 
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strong was not quite so willing to assume a char- 
acter. He was too manly, and too honest to him- 
self and others ; and, therefore, he soon lost the fa- 
vour at first won." 

" I have always admired the manner of his in- 
tercourse with ladies. He never flatters them, nor 
treats them like spoiled children," Julia said. 

" I wish all men were as honest as he in this 
respect." 

" Miss Harvey is said to be very rich. Is ru- 
mour true in this instance ?" 

" I helieve it is." 

" What is the extent of her fortune ?" 

" Some say a hundred thousand dollars." 

" Indeed ! So much as that ?" 

" Half of the sum will doubtless cover all that, 
she is worth." 

" Even that is quite a temptation for a young 
man." 

" To far too many young men, it is." 

" How do you think Mr. Milnor feels on this 
head?" 

" I suppose he feels not the slightest objection 
to the fortune, though I will do him the justice to 
say that I am very certain he loves Grace Harvey 
for herself alone. But, be that as it may, he will 
stand the chance of having the true ground of his 
attachment well tried." 

" How so, Henry ?" 

" In two ways, I am inclined to think. First, 
from the error he has too evidently committed, in 
allowing both himself and Grace to occupy, during 
courtship, false positions, and from the loss of an- 
ticipated wealth." 
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"How do you mean the loss of anticipated 
wealth ?" 

" No doubt nearly the whole of Miss Harvey's 
money lies invested in stocks, or some such securi- 
ties. To the few far-seeing and clear-headed ones, 
it has become fully apparent that the present sys- 
tem of excessive trading and excessive banking 
must soon burst, like an over-inflated balloon. 
When this takes place, as I am sadly afraid that 
it soon will, thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of persons in the United States will be involved in 
ruin. So fully do I apprehend the danger^ from 
the clear exposition I have heard upon the subject, 
that 1 have already sold out the few shares of bank- 
stock I held, and invested the proceeds in a way 
to be least affected by these reverses, should they, 
unfortunately, come upon us." 

" Why, then, do you not open Mr. Milnor's eyes 
to<his fact?" 

" So I intend doing as soon after his marriage 
as it will be prudent to allude to the subject. At 
present it could only disturb his mind, while a feel- 
ing of delicacy would prevent his saying anything 
either to Grace or her guardian on the subject." 

" Very true ; but I sincerely hope that no such 
catastrophe as that of which you speak is near at 
hand." 

" Some think it very* near. There is more than 
one bank in Boston towards which suspicion has 
been excited, and particularly a bank in the direc- 
tion of which the father of Grace was at one time 
prominent. My supposition is, that in the stock 
of this bank the fortune left to his child has been 
mainly invested. Until very recently, it has been 
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thought among the most substantial institutions in 
the country, and no doubt was when Mr Harvey 
was connected with it ; but the knowing ones are 
beginning quietly to sell out their stock. Already 
shares have fallen one or two per cent." 

" If such an event as that you seem to have such 
good ground for fearing should take place, it will 
try severely both Mr. Milnor and his bride He 
does not possess property sufficient to maintain 
the style of living to which she has been used." 

" No, that is certain ; but w^ must hope for the 
best, both for others and ourselves. Perhaps we 
shall' have our own trials in this respect, though not 
on so large a scale. With all my prudence and fore- 
thought, I may not be able to retain even the small 
patrimony to which I have trusted for many of 
life's blessings, in asking you to share with me in 
this world's weal or wo." 

" That trial, whenever it comes, will only, like 
the darkness of night, reveal stars in our firma- 
ment of whose existence we should otherwise 
have had no knowledge," the maiden said, with a 
trembling voice and a dimming eye. 

Williams responded only by a tender salutation 
as he drew his 'arm around Julia's waist and 
pressed her to his side. He felt doubly blessed 
under the consciousness that life's changes, be 
they even attended with clouds and storms, would 
only unite them more closely. 

The short intervening space of time soon passed, 
bringing the day that was to unite the two couples 
in wedlock's sacred bonds. At the house of Mrs 
Ellis a large and gay company was assembled to 
witness the nuptial rites, comprising the wealthiest 
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and most fashionable people of Westbrook. While 
these were gathering below, Grace sat, all attired 
for the ceremony, her lover by her side, with a 
heart too full of joyful feelings, and thoughts too 
full of pleasant images, to permit her to converse 
farther than to make replies to the few remarks 
that were addressed to her. Before her the whole 
world seemed bright as the unclouded sky, and 
her path through it soft with thickly-strewn flow 
ers, that loaded the air with their balmy fragrance 

A few dwellings removed from that of Mrs. El- 
lis a similar scene was passing, but in a far quieter 
way. Julia Lawson, with three or four intimate 
friends, was in her chamber, and awaiting, like 
Grace Harvey, the moment when she should be 
called upon to pledge eternal fidelity to one whose 
virtues had won her heart. Below were assem- 
bled a few friends, but each one loved the gentle 
girl whose marriage they had come to celebrate 
as a daughter or a sister. In her own circle, she 
ever diffused around her the odour of a sweet 
spirit, that sought only to make others happy ; and 
this, whenever the thought of her was awakened, 
touched the inward sense with a peculiar delight. 
Her image, therefore, was never present to any 
without a feeling of affection. It was this feeling 
that had drawn together the little company who 
had assembled to give her joy upon her wedding- 
day. 

Hearty congratulations mingled with warm kiss 
es, and a gay scene of confusion, that reigned for 
full half an hour, followed the union of Grace Har- 
vey with Lewis Milnor. All was delightful, and 
every one happy — the lovely bride the happiest of 
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all. And yet there was much around her that 
was bright only on the glittering surface. Kind 
words were spoken, and kind wishes offered, to be 
quickly forgotten, or only remembered at intervals 
that would become more and more distant from 
each other, as days, and weeks, and months weiu 
steadily by. There is something in a gay wed- 
ding-party, made up of the young and beautiful 
who are just entering life, and of the middle-aged 
and aged who have tried and proved many of its 
sober realities, that awakens a feeling of peculiar 
interest. How naturally recur our thoughts to 
other days — to a similar scene that passed long, 
long ago — to the promise of that happy hour — to 
the real life that has taken the place of dreamy 
anticipations of the future, so full of a deluding ro- 
mance. And then we look at the new-made bride, 
and the young circle around her, and half sigh as 
we think of that uncertain future — of the many 
who have tried it, like them, with an eager confi- 
dence, and been painfully disappointed. 

There were those present when Grace Harvey re- 
sponded to the vows of her betrothed who felt thus 
and who thought thus ; and there were those, also, 
who could never look upon a happy bride without 
an involuntary sigh — a sigh for themselves, spring- 
ing from the remembrance of past times of trial, mis- 
understandings, and, perchance, open bickerings, 
that had poisoned the fountains from which flowed 
all that made life truly desirable. Like her, they 
had perceived no cloud above the bright horizon — 
had dreamed of none — far less imagined that from 
their own spirits would go up the vapours which 
would at last become thick and lowering, and from 
E 
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which would finally burst a devastating storm, 
whose marks and scars could never be effaced. 

But there were few, if any, who thought thus in 
the select company that gathered around Julia Law- 
son, and listened to her vows that were meekly 
uttered. They were of those who, like her, had 
early learned to know themselves — had early prac- 
tised the higher precepts of truth, which teach this 
most important lesson: (hat man's unhappiness 
springs from his blind love of self, and that true 
happiness can only spring from a self-sacrificing 
spirit, a spirit which seeks to bless others. In 
that humble spirit resides the secret of true happi- 
ness on earth. 

A spectator, all unacquainted with the charac- 
ters, history, and prospects of the two maidens, 
might have concluded that Grace was far the hap- 
piest bride ; that there was something far too se- 
rious, even sad, he might think, in the thoughtful 
countenance of Julia. But he would have judged 
erroneously. The rays that glitter and sparkle 
upon the rippling surface, descends not into the 
hidden waters. It is the placid lake that receives, 
even into its depths, the blessed sunshine, with its 
tight and warmth. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TRUE ENDS OF I/IFE THEIR IMPORTANCE. 

" Your bark is now fairly upon the waters, my 
children," Mrs. Ellis said to the happy young 
couple a few days after their marriage, " and the 
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sea appears calm and pleasant before you. If my 
prayers were answered, it would remain thus calm 
and pleasant unto the end of your voyage. But it 
will not remain with a surface all unruffled, nor will 
a sky unobscured by clouds bend always smilingly 
over you as now. The* face of nature is a true 
representative of life : to-day the leaves are bright, 
the air mild and balmy, and the earth rejoicing in 
sweet blossoms and fruits, with rich foliage gently 
undulating in the summer breezes. To-morrow 
all is changed. Thick clouds have obscured the 
sun, and a tempest has burst from the very sky but 
yesterday all bright and serene. In a little while 
this passes away, and all looks calm and beauti- 
ful as before, save here and there some token of 
the storm : a broken branch, a riven trunk, or some 
beautiful parterre with its gay blossoms all marred 
by the wind and rain. 

" Thus, my dear children, will your life be 
checkered by sunshine and storm. Pray Heaven 
that the tempest-marks be not too deep !" 

" You are in a soberer mood than usual this 
morning, aunt?" Grace said, half laughing, half 
serious. 

" I rarely see any one for whom I feel a strong 
regard, entering upon life as you are now, without 
feeling sober. That you will be happy in each 
other, and continue to love eacji other with in- 
creasing affection, I am sure. But I am also sure 
that you will be tried in the fire, as all are in this 
life— 

and your gold to refine. 9 




Without being thus tried, you cannot possibly so 
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know yourselves, so understand life's truest and 
best ends, as to be really happy." 

" I don't wish to be any happier than I now am," 
Grace replied to this, looking up into her husband's 
face with a glance of fond confidence. " I am 
perfectly happy." 

" No doubt of it, my child," Mrs. Ellis said ; " but 
life is not all a honey -moon. The blossom, with 
its beauty and fragrance, both so delightful to the 
sense, sport only for a brief season in the breeze 
and sunshine, and then gives place to the hardier 
and externally less attractive fruit, and this, warm- 
ed by the sun, matured and strengthened by the 
storm, swells into delicious maturity. In which 
state, suppose you, were the tree endowed with 
consciousness like you, would it be most truly hap- 
py: in the gentle spring-time, when each bough 
put forth a hundred sweet blossoms, and load 
ed the breeze with rich odours, or in sober au- 
tumn, when every branch was bending with golden 
fruit? Surely it would be happier far when the 
end for which it had put forth its blossoms was 
gained. The tree would not delight in its blos- 
soms because they were beautiful and fragrant 
alone, but because they were a sweet promise of 
fruit, the end of its existence. So should it be 
with you, my children. You are now in the spring- 
time of life, your young minds blossoming with a 
like rich promise of fruit. Do not, then, rest in the 
mere delight you now feel. Think of the true end 
of your existence." 

" What is that true end ?" asked the husband of 
Grace. 

"To bring into active use all the gifts whicn 
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. have been freely given to you, even as the tree 
does, for the good of all. 1 ' ' 

" We are not, then, to live for ourselves ?" 

" Certainly not. Does the tree produce fruit for 
itself? Is aH the delight we have imagined it to 
feel in the production of this fruit in consequence 
of a selfish anticipation ? No : it is a happy la- 
bourer for the good of others, and thankfully re- 
ceives its own portion in due season from the 
bountiful storehouse of nature." 

" But we are not trees," Grace said, smiling. 

" Nor angels either, my dear ; and yet the same 
principle of delight in living for others, and not for 
ourselves, appertains to the angels. If primarily 
to regard others be a true principle in heaven, 
ought it not to be true also on earth ? Can any 
principle opposite to a heavenly principle be other 
than evil ? Surely it cannot require more than a 
single abstract thought to make you conscious 
that to regard only your own happiness is wrong. 
In everything we see from the hand of a wise 
Creator, that has not been perverted by evil, is ap- 
parent this regard to use. Look, first, at the min- 
eral kingdom. What is the effort there ? Is it to 
sustain itself merely, or is it not to sustain the 
vegetable kingdom ? Again, see how, in the ve- 
getable kingdom, the end is to sustain the animal 
kingdom, and in all three of these kingdoms to 
sustain man. How beautifully apparent is this to 
the most thoughtless observer ! Look, also, to the 
human body. The arm does not labour for itself, 
the eye see for itself, nor the ear hear for itself. 
Is it to sustain its own life that the heart toils on 
with unremitting energy, or that the lungs per- 
£2 
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form, whether we sleep or wake, their allotted 
duty ? No ! Each organ and member of the body 
labours for the good of the whole, and receives its 
sustenance from the whole. And thus would it be 
in human society, which is truly a man, only in a 
larger form than the individual, because a complex 
of individuals, were each one governed by true 
principles. Did each one have a broad and gen- 
erous regard for the whole, instead of selfishly 
struggling to appropriate all the good things of life 
to himself. 

" As I have just remarked," continued Mrs. El- 
lis, " you are both now in the spring-tiine of fra- 
grant blossoms, and you are happy in the beauty 
and sweetness that surrounds you; but do not 
commit the fatal error of resting contented with 
the blossoms ; hail them rather as the precursors of 
fruit, that when they have lived their brief day, and 
fallen to the ground, you may be blessed in the 
consciousness that each has left a germe which will 
grow into ripe and delicious fruit, freely to be 
given for the good of all. Believe me, my chil- 
dren, that in now setting out in life, you cannot 
commit an error which will be more fatal to your 
happiness than the error of believing that you are 
primarily to consider yourselves instead of others. 
This may sound strange to you, and it would have 
sounded strange to me, had any one thus spoken 
to me when at your age. Nevertheless, it is a 
truth, and one which I never cease to regret that I 
had not known and believed in years long since 
passed into oblivion. The desire of being useful 
to others is the only thing that can truly conjoin 
you as one. It is the end that unites. If your 
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end be a generous regard to the good of society as 
one man, nothing can come in to disturb the unity 
with which you seek that end ; but if happiness 
to yourselves be the end, then you become separ- 
ated into individuals, each of whom has a distinct 
regard to the means of attaining happiness, and 
must, sooner or later, interfere with each other. 
This is inevitable. If two, in the effort to act as 
one, make happiness an end, they will find exist- 
ing in themselves opposing principles, that will cre- 
ate mutual unhappiness. So of a society, which 
unites to secure benefit to itself, regarding itself 
above the common good. Internal discords will 
be generated, for each individual who unites un- 
der such a principle will regard his own good 
more than he does the good of his society, and, 
therefore, will be watchful and suspicious in regard 
to every act, lest it affect him personally. The 
same holds good in regard to political partfes, 
which 1 need not tell you, Lewis, are ever and 
anon rent in sunder by internal divisions. The 
causes of these are fully apparent from what I 
have said. Study, then, to put away a merely self- 
ish regard for your own happiness, and endeavour 
to think of others, and to make good to the whole 
an end. If you do this, then a regard for each 
other will come naturally, as an end superior to a 
regard for self; and then you will be truly happy 
in your wedded life, no matter whether there be 
clouds or sunlight in your sky.' 

" I believe yours is the true philosophy, " Milnor 
said, with a thoughtful air, as Mrs. Ellis ceased 
speaking, "but I do not know who can fully 
adopt it. For my part, I feel that I am too selfish 
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to devote myself to the well-being of others : nor 
do I see, in the present state of the world, that 
any such devotion would result in good." 

"It would not, if you neglected your ordinary 
duties, to run about, Quixotically, to redress wrong 
and relieve the needy." 

" But my ordinary duties regard my own inter- 
ests. I follow my profession as a lawyer from 
personal ends." 

" Could you not follow it as energetically as you. 
now do, if you mainly regarded justice to the 
whole community ?" 

" Perhaps I might, though I doubtless would be 
prevented from undertaking prosecutions for the 
sake of heavy fees, that I knew could not be suc- 
cessful without doing violence to justice." 

" And in not undertaking such prosecutions, you 
'would be governed by a regard to the public 
goodT 

" Certainly ; and that would be right." 

" Can a truly honest man act in any other way ?" 

" You probe closely, Aunt Mary ; but I suppose 
I must answer you in the negative." 

" Now, is it not possible for every man, no mat- 
ter what orderly occupation he may follow, to be 
governed in every transaction by a regard to the 
good of his neighbour, and yet not suffer in his in- 
dividual interests ?" 

" I suppose it is." 

" As, for instance, may not the soldier fight from 
a love of country just as faithfully, and even far 
more so, than from the merely selfish love of pay, 
or a reputation for courage? And may not the 
magistrate dispense justice as truly when governed 
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by considerations of equity, as wjien governed by 
some end to his own interests ? And so of the phy- 
sician, the merchant, the artisan, the tiller of the 
ground, and others ? And farther, will not the sol- 
dier stand as good a chance of honour and advance- 
ment, the magistrate of retention in his office, the 
physician, the merchant, the artisan, and others, of 
the just reward of their toil, as if they were govern- 
ed solely by personal ends ?" 

" Assuredly they will." 

" Then you see, that for any one to act from«an 
end of good to the whole, is not to injure himself. 
Is it not possible for you to plead the cause of in- 
nocence as faithfully with justice as the leading 
end in your mind, as you could were a fee the 
governing impulse ?" 

" Yes ; and perhaps far more so." 

" You say right. The higher, and purer, and 
therefore the less selfish the end from which a 
man acts, the clearer will be his mind, and the 
more powerful his demonstrations of truth." 

" Doubtless, an immutable truth. My own ex- 
perience in my profession corroborates it. The 
best effort I ever made was one in which I be- 
came voluntarily the counsel of a poor, but injured 
man." 

" The pure love of justice which you then felt 
opened your mind to an influx of light from above, 
from whence all that is good and true flows down 
to us. w 

"And therefore the purer, and, consequently, 
higher our ends of action, the more are our minds 
opened to the reception of light from above." 

" Yes ; and as all true wisdom and power are 
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from above, only they who by pure ends contfect 
themselves, as it were, with Heaven, can have true 
power." 

" But, Aunt Mary, I know men of impure minds, 
and evil ends- of life, who yet have vigorous intel- 
lects, and who sway the multitude at will." 

"Theirs is the power of darkness, and by it 
they move men by what is evil in them." 

" But have we not men in high and important 
stations, who are known to have sought those sta- 
tions merely for the sake of power and emolument, 
who yet discharge the duties of their offices with 
justice and judgment ?" 

" We have." 

" Does not this destroy your position V 

" No ; there is power in order, and, therefore, in 
orderly official stations. In other words, there is 
a power in office that is independent of the in- 
cumbent's individual character. Place any man in 
office, and while in it he is a different man from 
what he is when out of it, and acts from a different 
influx of light into his mind. The end of the office 
being good to the whole, the man who fills the 
office, although he may be a very selfish man, and 
eare nothing for the office except for the sake of 
what it gives him, will, in all his official acts, have 
more or less regard to the general good. Still, it 
often happens that a man becomes so thoroughly 
depraved in mind that he will pervert his office for 
selfish ends. These instances, however, are not 
glaring." 

" l*o act from a general regard to the good of 
the whole as a principle of life, now that you* have 
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presented it to my mind clearly, seems very beauti- 
ful," Milnor said, speaking in an earnest voice. 

" A very beautiful tbeory, truly," added Grace. 

"A thoroughly practical principle, I am satis- 
fied," remarked Milnor, with emphasis. 

" It is, my dear children," resumed Mrs. Ellis, 
" eminently practical, and involves, as I have be- 
fore said, your best interests in life." 

" I feel deeply conscious that it does," Milnor 
returned. " I never saw the whole subject of life 
as I now see it ; I never felt that so much hung 
upon our ends of action. Now I see that upon 
them everything depends. Life is a matter of se- 
rious consideration." 

" So I should think by your countenance," Grace 
said, laughing. " I never saw you look so solemn 
in my life !" 

This playful sally turned the subject into a lest 
absorbing and more cheerful current. 



CHAPTER VII. 

A STORM FROM A SUMMER SKY. 

" Bless me !" ejaculated Mr. Milnor, one morn- 
ing, about two weeks after his marriage, lifting his 
eyes from a newspaper which he held in his hand, 
and looking into the face of his wife with an ex- 
pression of alarm on his countenance. 

"What is it? What is the matter?" asked 
Grace, eagerly, her face reflecting the alarm visi 
ble upon that of her husband's. 

« The Bank in Boston has failed |W 
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" Failed !" exclaimed Grace, starting to hex feet, 
and becoming deadly pale. 

, " It is too true ; and it is stated, besides, that 
not even the bills will be paid, leaving the stock a 
total loss. How much had you in that stock ?" 

" A large amount. Some thirty or forty thousand 
dollars t I believe." - 

" And the balance of your fortune is in bank- 
stock likewise ?" . 

" Yes ; the entire balance, whatever it is, is in 
the stock of the Bank." 

" The Bank ! Let me see ;" and Milnor 

again referred to the newspaper. In a few mo- 
ments he read aloud, 

" Great excitement has existed throughout the 
city, and several of our institutions have been run 

upon ; among them the Bank, from which 

nearly one hundred thousand dollars in specie 
have been drawn. Few expect its doors to be 
opened to-morrow morning ; but we shall see." 

"Too bad! too bad!" were the bitterly-uttered 
-words of Lewis Milnor, as he dropped the paper, 
and commenced pacing the room backward and 
forward, his lips tightly compressed, and a dark 
frown upon his brow. He seemed for the moment 
to forget his young bride — to forget everything but 
the fact that a handsome fortune, made his own in 
a moment, had, in as brief a space, passed beyond 
his grasp forever. He had flattered himself that 
• the wealth which would go with the hand of the 
lovely girl made no part of the inducement which 
had led him to win her young heart. It had only 
been for herself that he had loved her. Now the 
nature of his love was suddenly and severely tried. 
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and the dross exposed not only to himself, but, 
saddest of all, to Grace, who saw, too plainly, that 
she had not been loved for herself alone. For one 
like her to make such a discovery, and at such a 
time, was a terrible trial — a trial that seemed too 
• great for endurance. For a moment she seemed 
driven almost to the verge of madness ; but she 
rallied with a vigorous effort, and was just passing 
from the room, when her husband, fully restored 
to consciousness, and painfully aware that he had 
betrayed far too openly his real feelings, caught 
her arm, and said, 

" Grace ! only for your sake does this heavy re- 
verse pain me." 

But she had seen his true state written upon his 
countenance too plainly. No words could falsify 
it. She stood still, and, looking him steadily in the 
face, said calmly, but with marked emphasis, 

"I only wish that it had occurred one week 
earlier." 

" Why do you say that, Grace ?" 

" Then you would have been — " 

" In the name of Heaven, what has happened 1 n 
exclaimed Mrs. Ellis, who came into the room at 
the moment, and was instantly struck with alarm 
at the changed aspect and manner of the young 
couple. Her interrogation prevented Grace from 
finishing her sentence, who, disengaging herself 
from the hand of her husband, glided away, leaving 
him to make to her aunt the sad communication of 
her changed lot. 

"Tell me, Lewis, what has happened!" Mrs. 
Ellis said, as soon as Grace had left the room. 

" The Bank has failed, and the Bank 

F 
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has been run upon ; and it was not supposed last 
night that its doors would be opened this morning/' 
Milnor replied, in a calm voice. 

" Merciful Heaven ! then are we indeed all beg- 
gars !" was Mrs. Ellis's instant exclamation, press- 
ing her -hands to her forehead, and sinking back 
upon a chair. 

" Your money is not also in those institutions ?" 
Milnor said, in a sympathizing voice. 

" Yes, it is all there, and all doubtless gone." 

" Perhaps not. I will go instantly to Boston, 
and learn the whole truth. But be of good cour- 
age ; let what will come, I have something to fall 
back upon : not much, it is true. - But, to make up 
for all deficiencies, I have a willing heart and 
ready hands. The cloud has gathered quickly, 
. indeed, over our sky ; let us not yield to the tem- 
pest, but rather meet the storm with calm brows 
and trusting hearts." 

" My heart blesses you for such words, Lewis ! 
They call my thoughts back to submission," Mrs. 
Ellis said, in a voice that had regained its firm- 
ness. " Go at once, as you propose, to Boston. 
Make all requisite investigations, and advise with 
my agent, and the guardian of Grace, as to the 
wisest course to be pursued. In the mean time, we 
will wait here as patiently as possible, and en- 
deavour to be prepared for the worst." 

Without pausing for farther conference, Milnor 
turned from Mrs. Ellis, and sought Grace in her 
chamber. There he found her, seated by a table, 
with her face buried in her hands, and her whole 
appearance indicative of a strong mental conflict. 

" Grace," he said tenderly, laying his hand upon 
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hei, " Aunt Mary thinks I had better go immedi- 
ately to Boston." 

No reply was made to this, nor the slightest in- 
dication given that Grace was aware of her hus- 
band's presence. 

" Do you not think I had better go ?" he asked, 
after pausing for a few minutes. 

" You can do just as you please," Grace replied 
to this, in a cold, indifferent tone, and without lift- 
ing her head. 

Stung more by her manner and tone than by her 
words, Milnor turned instantly away and left the 
room, though his heart reproved him as he did so ; 
but his pride was deeply wounded. A weakness 
— nay, a mercenary spirit had betrayed itself, and 
had even been discovered by her from whom, 
above all the world, he would most have desired to 
conceal it ; and she had felt its existence in him, 
and it had filled her heart — so he supposed — with 
an emotion of contempt, and had caused her, under 
this feeling, to repulse him. 

It was some time before, under the conflicting 
thoughts and feelings that ruled alternately, he 
could again bring up his mind to the determination 
to repair to Boston, and make an effort to secure 
at least a portion of his wife's suddenly-wrecked 
fortune. Had it not been that Mrs. Ellis's inter- 
ests were deeply at stake as well as his own, it is 
more than probable that he would not have left 
Westbrook that day, and perhaps not at all, for the 
purpose of taking steps to secure a dollar of his 
wife's property. Conscious that his heart, all un- 
known to himself, had rested, with no small share 
of affection, upon the handsome fortune that was 
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to go with the band of Grace Harvey, and angry 
with himself for having been governed in any de- . 
gree by so low a motive, it was trying him too se- 
verely to have added thereto the heart-sickening 
knowledge that this had been discovered and re- 
sented by his wife before the first month of their 
married life had passed away. The richest dowry 
in the world seemed now like unattractive earth, 
compared to the confidence and love of his bride. 
To win back these, he would have thrown a dozen 
fortunes like that she had lost to the wind, nor giv- 
en a sigh for the vanishing treasures. 

But, as whatever was to be done had to be done 
quickly, Milnor held another brief interview with 
Mrs. Ellis in regard to her own affairs, and then, 
without again seeing Grace, started for Boston. A 
ride of four hours gave him time for much reflec- 
tion and close self-examination, not unmingled with 
troubled thoughts for the future. That he had cal- 
culated much, though before all unacknowledged 
to himself, upon the standing, and power to follow 
out some fondly-cherished schemes which the 
wealth of Grace would give him, was now too ap- 
parent to his mind ; and, try all he could, he found 
it impossible not to feel disappointed, on his own 
account, at the threatened loss of every dollar of 
this wealth. His conscious selfishness chafed 
him exceedingly, and was ten times more galling 
from the fact that he had, in a moment of weak- 
ness, betrayed it to his wife. So strongly was he 
affected by this, that, before his arrival in Boston, 
he had pretty well made up his mind not to see the 
guardian of Grace at all. The motive for this was 
twofold: primarily, to let his wife feel that he 
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was indifferent whether he received any property 
by her or not, and, therefore, that in her judgment 
of him as mercenary she had done him a wrong ; 
and, secondarily, as a kind of punishment for this 
very mercenary feeling, which he was so anxious 
to make Grace believe he had never experienced. 

Mrs. Ellis did not see Grace from the time 
when she had learned from Milnor the fact of the 
•failure in Boston until after he had departed for the 
city. She then sought her in her chamber, and 
found her seated by a table, her face hidden in her 
hands, very much in the same position that her 
husband had left her in so suddenly a short time 
before. 

" My dear Grace !" she said, tenderly, as she 
seated herself by the side of her niece, and drew 
an arm around her, " do not weakly give way un- 
der this sudden loss of mere external things. I, 
too, will doubtless lose all, and be left, in the de- 
cline of life, without the stay which you can lean 
upon — a husband's devoted affection." 

A free gush of tears was the only indication 
that Grace heard the words of her aunt, who, af- 
ter a pause, went on : 

" It may not, however, be as bad as would at 
first appear. Perhaps we shall save a portion of 
our property — enough to keep us above depend- 
ance." 

" Heaven grant that it may be so !" sobbed out 
Grace. "I would rather die than be dependant 
upon my husband for a support." 

"That, my child, is a wrong feeling. Upon 
whom, if not on him, can you have any claim V* 

"I would rather die than be dependant upon 
F2 
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him !" was the young wife's only reply, made with 
something of indignation in her voice. 

" Grace ! this must not he. Such a feeling is 
unworthy of your own heart, and unjust to a hus- 
band whose love a change like this can only in- 
crease, not diminish. It is, doubtless, a source of 
pain, and even mortification, to find that, instead of 
rewarding him with a rich dowry of external bless- 
ings, as well as the blessing of a true heart, you 
will, in all probability, be able only to give him the 
latter. Still, do not wound him, do not insult him 
by an intimation like this, that you suspect him to 
have been influenced by a regard for your fortune 
more than by a love for yourself." 

" I only wish it had happened a week ago— then 
he would have been free !" Grace returned, with 
warmth. 

" If it had, it would not have retarded your mar- 
riage a day." 

" It would have put it off forever !" bitterly re- 
sponded the young wife, her tears flowing freely. 

"Are you mad, Grace!" exclaimed Mrs. Ellis 
at this, in a voice of mingled astonishment and re- 
buke. " Have you really had so little true confi- 
dence in the man you were willing to marry as all 
this indicates ? Shame on you for the base sus- 
picion against a true heart that you have suffered 
yourself to entertain ! I know Lewis Milnor bet- 
ter!" 

But to all this Grace remained silent Gladly 
would she have believed that her aunt's rebuke 
' was just — that her husband had loved her for her- 
self alone. But she could not. She had seen a 
different sentiment in his face. Too vividly bad 
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the keen disappointment he felt at the sudden loss 
of her property been pictured there, and too cor- 
rectly had she read the blasting record. At first 
this had made her feel indignant ; but too truly and 
too deeply had she loved him to suffer such an 
emotion to remain long predominant. It gradually 
gave place to a most heart-sickening state of mind — 
one in which a consciousness of having poured out 
her heart's best treasures upon one who had loved 
her mainly from selfish ends, crushed down her 
feelings, and made her almost wish to die. 

It was all in vain that her aunt talked to her, 
and represented the wicked injustice of the sus- 
picion which it was evident to her had been awa- 
kened in the mind of Grace. Had she known the 
cause of her convictions, her better knowledge of 
human nature, with its infirmities, and its struggles 
against conscious evils, it might have been in her 
power to have given to Grace some thoughts that 
would have elevated her into a truer appreciation of 
Milnor's character and state of mind.- But, alto- 
gether ignorant in this respect, she could not truly 
meet the mentally-diseased state of her niece, whom 
she was at last compelled to leave to her own bit- 
ter thoughts. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DARE PROSPECTS. 

It was nearly dark when Milnor arrived in Bos- 
ton, his mind still in a state of confusion and ex- 
citement. Long before he had reached the city, he 
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had learned that the Bank had, as it had been 

apprehended would be the case on the day pre- 
vious, closed its doors. His first step was to caU on 
Mrs. Ellis's agent, a plain, common-sense-looking 
merchant, whose age was about sixty. From him 
he learned that the amount of stock held by his wife's 
aunt in the two banks, and which had constituted 
the whole of her little fortune, had been thirty 
thousand dollars ; that immediately on the failure 
of these institutions the stock fell to sixty cents in 
the dollar, at which rates he had sold, securing 
eighteen thousand dollars. He was engaged in 
writing to Mrs. Ellis a statement of these facts 
when Milnor called upon him. 

" Do you know what steps the guardian of her 
niece has taken in respect to her interests, Mr. 
Goodlow ?" asked Milnor, in a tone of affected in- 
difference. 

"None at all. In fact, he left' here for the 
South a week ago, and I very much fear that by 
the time the news reaches him, and he returns, the 
stock will be down to ten cents. My own im- 
pression now is, that things have been very badly 
managed in both of these institutions, and that, in 
fact, not a dollar of the capital stock will be paid." 

" There is great danger, then, of her loss being 
a total one ?" * 

" There is great danger. She was married bat 
a few days since ?" 

« Yes." 

" And you are her husband, I presume ?" 

" I am," was Milnor's calm reply. 

" You seem to take the matter quite coolly V 9 

" There is no use in being excited" about it 
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Still, I feel deeply interested; and this I trust, 
more on my wife's account than my own, as it 
will not be in my power to retain for her those el- 
egances of life to which she has been so long 
used.'-' 

" These she would have to give up, even if she 
were not married." 

" Very true. Still, she cannot give them up 
without pain." 

" Salutary pain, perhaps," replied the old man, 
-bluntly — " a little of which very useful commodity 
does us no great harm." 

" Pretty cool philosophy that," Milnor returned, 
with equal bluntness, " and much more easily ap- 
plied to others than ourselves." 

" No doubt of it in the world ; but it is true, 
nevertheless. As I had it on my mind to say, I 
will add, that to you this event, may not be unat- 
tended with use." 

" In what way V 9 

" You will not, I presume, as I judge you to be 
a young man of candour, deny that the very pretty 
fortune of Grace Harvey had some influence over 
your very decided preference for her!" The 
calm, steady, penetrating, yet benevolent eye of 
the merchant, as it rested upon the face of Milnor, 
prevented any equivocation in his reply. 

"It has, doubtless, had its influence; but I 
must be allowed to say that I was far from being 
conscious of that influence. I believe, if I know 
myself, that I would have loved her with equal ar- 
dency had she not possessed a single dollar." 

" You must not be offended if I question that. 
You do not know yourself, young man. If yog 
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were drawn towards her in any degree by the at- 
traction of wealth, then, if there had been no 
wealth, the attraction could not have been so 
strong. Is not that logically true ?" 

" Perhaps it is ; still, I must repeat that I was 
totally unconscious of that attraction." 

"Very well. This sudden disaster has, no 
diubt, made you conscious of it ?" 

" It has, to a certain extent ; but who would not 
have felt a similar weakness ?" 

" Perhaps no one. Few, probably, in so slight 
a degree as yourself. Still, its existence at all is 
an alloy which should never adulterate wedded 
love ; and the circumstance, no matter how pain- 
ful, that reveals its existence, is a blessing." 

" I am not so certain of that," Milnor said, after 
a deeply-thoughtful pause ; " at least, not in my 
own case. Happy would it have been if that se- 
cret bias had never come to the light, and exhibit- 
ed its blasting deformity !" 

" Now you show painful feelings. Why is this, 
Mr. Milnor?" 

Another and longer pause ensued, during which 
time the young man's eyes rested abstractedly upon 
the floor. At length he raised them, and looked 
the merchant steadily in the face for some mo- 
ments. The calm, truly benevolent expression of 
the old man's countenance inspired him with con- 
fidencef and he said, 

"The reason is soon told. When it did be- 
come apparent, brought to the light of day by the 
intelligence that my wife's wealth had taken to it- 
self wings, the eyes of Grace saw it as well as my 
own. To me the discovery produced shame and 



regret— to her it proved like the touch of a rude 
hand to the mimosa's shrinking petals. Sadly do 
I fear that the sun, which rose so brightly above 
our horizon, will never again smile from beneath 
the black clouds that envelop it." 

Milnor's voice trembled, and he exhibited strong 
emotion. 

" She thought you perfect, no doubt," the old 
man remarked, calmly, after Milnor had regained, 
in a measure, his self-possession. 

" Perhaps that may have been her error." 

" And no doubt was, as well as your own in re- 
gard to her. It is the common error of lovers, 
and one the awaking from which always brings 
pain. Had not Grace made the discovery now, 
she would have made it soon. What is in, will, 
some time or other, in an unguarded moment, come 
out. This is an invariable law. Before you had 
been married a month, something, would have oc- 
curred to awaken you from your delusive dream to 
the painful consciousness that each of you had 
overrated the other ; that in the very bosom 
where you had fondly dreamed there resided all 
human perfection, were self-will, pride, suspicion, 
a predominating love of self, with other evils, in 
forms too varied and numerous to be known at a 
single glance." 

" You draw a dark and exaggerated picture, I 
am sure," Milnor replied to this. 

" No doubt it so appears to you, yet the picture 
is a true one. You and Grace, as well as every 
other man and woman born into the world, were 
bora into hereditary evils. That you, of course 
know ?" 
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* Yes." 

" And do you not also know, that, until a man or 
a woman arrives at the age of rationality and free- 
dom, these hereditary evils cannot be put away ?" 

" 1 am also aware of that fact." 

" And, also, that these cannot be put away ex- 
cept by a resistance of them when they become 
active ?" 

" Yes, I know that also." 

" Very well. What, then, do you suppose to be 
the most universal and deeply-seated evils in the 
human mind ?" 

" Self-love, with its kindred evils." 

" And these", then, exist both in your mind, and 
in the mind of Grace, by transmission ?" 

" Yes, I suppose so, though weakened in the 
degree, that, since we both came to the age of ra- - 
tionality and freedom, we have struggled against 
them." 

" Precisely in that degree. Now, is it reason- 
able to suppose that one so young as Grace, and 
surrounded as she has been by everything to min- 
ister to her pleasures, could have made much prog- 
ress in the work of resisting evils ?" 

" Perhaps not." 

" Have you made much progress ? " 

" Not much." 

" Then you have come together, each under the 
vain idea that the other was free from human im- 
perfections. Is it any wonder that the first dark 
cloud that shadowed your path — the first shock 
that disturbed you, has revealed some of the lurk- 
ing enemies that lay hidden in your bosoms ? No, 
certainly not! To Grace, the discovery which 
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you say she has- made, that you really entertained 
an affection for her money as well as for herself, is 
no doubt a deeply painful one. But if she loves you 
truly, as I doubt not, that genuine affection, espe- 
cially if you let her see. that you have not loved 
her for her money alone— that you do really love 
her, and tenderly — will bring back her heart with 
her confidence to bless you. Fear not that the 
cloud which now darkens your sky will ever re- 
main there. Clouds are not permanent things. 
But, in order to their rapid dispersion, and in or- 
der to prevent their frequent return, be willing to 
see your faults of character, and to put them away. 
Be tender of the weaknesses and fcults of your 
wife, and severe with your own. Nevertheless, 
ever be in the effort to lead your wife out of her 
faults and weaknesses, but do it with kindness, 
forbearance, and gentleness, though with wisdom 
and firmness." 

" Such .a duty would require more wisdom, pru- 
dence, and forbearance than I probably possess." 

". Then you have already receded from your no 
tion of her being an angel, and become impressed 
with the idea that she is full of faults ?" 

" Oh no, no ! You are Tunning far ahead of me. 
I am not at ail conscious of her being full of faults. 
Indeed, I am satisfied that she does not possess 
half so many as I do." 

" Very well. If she only have half as many as 
yourself, you will readily admit that she has half 
of a pretty good number," Mr. Goodlow said, smi- 
ling. 

" I suppose I shallTiave to admit that," Milnor 
replied, smiling in return. 
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" Then to these, whenever the) become appa- 
rent, exercise kindness and forbearance ; and yet 
be wise in all you say or do, lest your actions 
towards her have the effect to confirm her in her 
faults instead of leading her out of them. This 
talking about your own faults of character and 
those of your wife, no doubt grates upon your ears 
a little harshly, coming as it does so soon after 
your marriage ; but it may prove to you a far 
kinder act than if I were to pass only compliments, 
and wish you a thousand years of happiness, t 
would not, however, have forced these unwelcome 
words upon you, had not circumstances occurred 
to make them timely, and, I trust, salutary. Par- 
don my freedom ; though until now a stranger to 
you, I may in the end prove a real friend." 

Milnor thanked the old gentleman warmly, and 
then the subject passed to one involving business. 

" It is your impression, then," the young man 
said, during the subsequent conversation, " that my 
wife's property will be totally lost ?" 

" I fear so. Before her guardian can return, or 
send on power to dispose of her stock, it will bo 
down very low, and the price only nominal at that. 
This, at least, is my impression, and founded, I am 
satisfied, upon good reasons." 

The long silence which followed this was bro- 
ken by Mr. Goodlow, who asked, abruptly, 

"Under all the circumstances, what course do 
you think of pursuing, Mr. Milnor ?" 

" I intend acting as if my wife had never been 
possessed of a dollar," was the firm reply. 

"How is that?" 
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" I intend devoting myself to ray profession with 
untiring industry." 

" The law ?" 

"Yes: I have some practice already. Not 
enough to support my wife in a very handsome 
style, it is true, or, indeed, in any style at all, were 
it not that I have a little income of five or six hun- 
dred dollars a year. With this, however, and what 
I can make at the law, I hope to be able to render 
her tolerably comfortable. Time will increase my 
ability. I shall therefore cherish the hope of lift- 
ing her once more to the position she now occu- 
pies." 

" Some would call all this very laudable and 
very praiseworthy ; but I do not," Mr. Goodlow 
said, gravely. 

" You are a strange man ! Wherein is it wrong ? 
Ought I not thus to devote myself to my profes- 
sion ?" 

"Certainly." 

" And for the sake of my family ?" 

" Certainly. He that provideth not for his own 
household is worse than an infidel." 

" Then what do you mean ?" 

" I mean that to do all this simply with the end 
of elevating your wife to the same style of living 
that she has been used to, is wrong." 

" \v does not seem- so to me." 

" Perhaps not. And yet, if you could examine 
yourself closely enough, you would doubtless find 
that a feeling of pride was really more active than 
a desire to see your wife, for her own sake, sur- 
rounded by everything she could think desirable." 
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" You probe closely," Milnor said, after a thought- 
ful pause. 

" I design to do so. If we begin life aright— 
that is, with the right ends — we shall have less to 
unlearn, and fewer painful awakenings from error." 

" No doubt of that." 

"It is for this reason that I wish to. show you, 
that to make the end of simply elevating your wife 
to the style of living that she has been used to here- 
tofore, would be a wrong end. Such a condition 
in life may be the worst for her, and He who rules 
all things from infinite love and wisdom, seeing 
this, may have caused this change to take place, 
and may so overrule every future event, that, in spite 
of all your efforts, you will not be able to accom- 
plish your dearly-cherished wishes. Your end of 
life being thus defeated, your happiness, as well as 
that of your wife, would be destroyed." 

" What end, then, should I have in view V 9 

" The end of faithfully discharging your duty, 
while you left the result to the disposal of a wise 
and good Providence." 

" That is not so easily done." 
~"I know it well, Mr. Milnor; but is the end 
right ? is the confidence right ?" 

" Doubtless." 

" Then should we not strive for that end, and 
also strive to put away all distrust in that Divine 
Goodness and Wisdom, that will inevitably, wheth- 
er we confide or not, work out for us a far better 
and happier result than we could possibly work out 
for ourselves V 9 

" I feel that we should ; but ' duty ' is a hard word, 
Mr. Goodlow " 
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" It has that sound to many ears, I know. It has 
sounded harshly to my own ears, and often does 
even now ; but I have lived long enough to j>rove 
this truth, that only in the path of duty is to be 
found true delight ; that all other paths lead away 
from real happiness. Now, in consequence of the 
loss of your wife's property, new duties have de- 
volved upon you. It is now necessary that you 
should devote yourself with more earnest applica- 
tion to the duties of your profession, in order to 
provide things comfortable for your family. But 
do not let your mind be disturbed while thus en- 
gaged because you cannot provide, at first, the 
elegances as well as the comforts of life. Your 
wife is to be the sharer of your sorrows as well as 
your joys. If there be not true reciprocity in tjie 
one, there cannot be in the other. If she is to be 
the royally-attended queen, and you the labouring 
serf, and minister to all this state, how can there 
be any mutual love? You have not squandered 
her property; she has, therefore, no claim upon 
you for a condition in life above your own, and 
must come down to your condition. And if she 
loves you truly, she will come down without a 
sigh. Resolve, then, before you lake the first 
step, to begin right ; to enter uptfn your duties with 
a firm determination to prosecute them vigorously, 
with an end to your mutual well-being, and in the 
prosecution of them, to keep in view, in every trans- 
action, the just rights of all around you. A right 
end never desires wrong means. This is not so 
with a wrong end. An eager and all-engrossing 
desire to place your wife in a high style of living, 
simply to gratify her pride — for no other motive 
G2 
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could she have that would permit her to see you 
toil early and late to accomplish such an end — 
would bring you into many temptations. High 
fees would be almost irresistible inducements for 
you to undertake causes against the oppressed and 
innocent, and to use in these and juster cases 
sophistical reasonings, and unfair means to con- 
fuse witnesses. But higher ends would protect 
you against such allurements. Be wise, then, 
young man ! Now is the most critical period in 
your life. A false step now — a wrong end now, 
may involve you in years of unhappiness ; while 
truth, firmness, and decision as governing princi- 
ples, will certainly elevate you into a serene, sun- 
bright atmosphere — an atmosphere in which your 
wife will breathe as freely as yourself, and, like 
yourself, feel a happy pulse bounding healthily 
through every vein." 

" You are doubtless right, Mr. Goodlow," Mii- 
nor said, as soon as the merchant had ceased 
speaking. " The effort to act as you direct will 
cost me a severe trial. It will require a struggle 
to keep down pride, and to strengthen weak noints 
in my character ; but I must make the effort."* 

"Do so, and success will crown your effort." 
Then, after a pause, " You will not, I suppose, 
think of remaining in Westbrook ?" 

"I have not thought much about that; but I 
suppose it will be better for me, in the end, to re- 
move to Boston, as a wider field of operations." 

4i If you possess talents, a fair knowledge of 
your profession, and habits of industry, Boston 
will be your best place. But, in the event of the 
disastrous results that I now apprehend in regard 
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to your wife's property, you will have to live very 
plainly ana 4 frugally. This will try you both, but 
it will do you good." 

" I hope so," replied Milnor, somewhat gloomi- 
ly ; and then rising, bade the merchant good-even- 
ing, and withdrew. 



CHAPTER IX. 



DISCOVERY OF FAULTS. 

The mail on the next morning brought two 
letters for Mrs. Ellis, one from her agent, and 
one from Milnor. Grace also received a letter 
from her husband. Mr. Goodlow's letter was 
brief, explaining the condition of the banks as 
developed at their failure, the immediate dis- 
posal of her stocks, and the prices he had ob- 
tained for them. It was perfectly satisfactory 
to her mind as regarded the just action of her 
agent, and gave her much relief, as it contained 
the gratifying intelligence that she was not left 
penniless. Her letter from A^ilnor was mainly 
as follows : 

" Mr. Goodlow has written the exact .condi- 
tion of your property. It is bad enough, but 
I thank Heaven that it is no worse ! As far 
as Grace is concerned, there is a prospect of 
her interests being totally wrecked. Her guar- 
dian left for the South a week ago, and Mr. 
Goodlow seriously apprehends that, by the time 
he can return, or send a person to dispose of 
the stock, it will have fallen to eight or ten 
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cents in the dollar; perhaps to nothing. For 
her sake, 1 deeply regret this; for my own, 
I care little. I possess health, education, tal- 
ents, energy, and a thorough knowledge of my 
profession ; and by these I can rise — and I will 
rise. While she had wealth, circumstances 
might have occurred to make her think that 1 
had loved her for her gold ; now it will be in 
my power to make her conscious that I have 
loved her for herself alone. 

"As Westbrook is but a narrow sphere for 
action, I am strongly inclined to think that I 
ought to remove to this city. What do you 
think 1 But I shall be home to-morrow after- 
noon, and then we will talk the matter over 
freely. I write to Grace by the same mail that 
takes this." 

When Grace received her letter, she retired 
to her own room with a fluttering heart. It 
was the first she had ever received from Mil- 
nor, and it had come under trying and peculiar 
circumstances. A night, passed alone and al- 
most sleeplessly, and crowded with far too 
many troubled thoughts, had caused the genu- 
ine affection which she entertained for her hus- 
band to go out towards him with yearning ten- 
derness. She even began to question the jus- 
tice of her inference in regard to his love of 
her money, and had gone so far as to blame 
herself severely for her ungenerous suspicions, 
and still more ungenerous conduct towards 
him. In this state of mind she broke the seal 
of her letter. 

"My dear Grace." How refreshing to her 
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spirit was the sight of these words, which she 
seemed to hear uttered in his own peculiar 
tones, and with touching pathos ! 

" My dear Grace," it began. " My letter to 
your aunt will explain the present state of her 
own as well as your affairs. Half of her prop- 
erty has been saved; yours will probably be 
nearly all lost, on account of the absence of 
your guardian. To you, this cannot but be 
painful intelligence ; to me, it is only painful 
on your account. I trust the effect will be to 
draw us closer, and unite us more firmly. It 
will cause you, I hope, to lean more confiding- 
ly upon me, and me to regard and cherish you 
with a tenderer interest. Externally, things 
will have to be changed. We shall have to 
sink into comparative obscurity, instead of mo- 
ving in the highest circle. This may bring to 
you its trials, but the change will, in the end, 
be blessed, I am sure. It will bring to view, 
both in you and in myself, the very basis of our 
characters. It will show us what we peally are, 
and give us the power of struggling against all 
that may not be good and true. 

" Since I left you this morning, I have thought 
much in regard to the future. I have confi- 
dence in myself, and feel that I possess the in- 
ternal power, with the knowledge of my pro- 
fession, to enable me to rise into eminence in 
a few years. But Westbrook is not the place 
for this. My true sphere is Boston ; this I 
feel. When I return, which will be to-morrow 
afternoon, I will converse with you more freely 
upon this subject. I am sure you will see with 
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me, and fully approve of our removing here at 
once, and this without regard to what may be 
the result of your guardian's action when the 
news of thes* disastrous failures reaches him. 

" But keep a cheerful heart. All will yet be 
well." 

44 Go to Boston to live !" exclaimed Grace, 
as she tossed the letter upon a table with a 
gesture of impatience. "Never! at least un- 
der circumstances as they now exist ! I have 
lived in Boston as the daughter of Silas Har- 
vey ; I shall not go back there again as the ob- 
scure wife of a poor, fortune-seeking attor- 
ney!" 

As she said this, she arose, much agitated, 
and commenced walking the floor uneasily. 
While thus engaged, her aunt opened her cham- 
ber door quietly, and came in. 

" My dear child ! what has Lewis written to 
agitate you so greatly 1" she said, as soon as 
she observed the state of her niece. 

" Did he write anything to you about remo- 
ving to Boston V 9 asked Grace, looking steadily 
in her aunt's face. 
• "He did." 

" Well, I will never go there ! He may de- 
pend upon that ! At least, not if I am reduced 
to beggary." 

"Do not talk so, Grace. If, upon mature 
deliberation, your husband thinks it best to re- 
move to Boston, you ought to acquiesce cheer- 
fully." 

" I will not go there, aunt, if I am to go 
merely as the obscure wife of an humble attor* 
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ney!" Grace replied, firmly. "What! go to 
Boston, where I have lived nearly all my life, 
and mingled with the best society there, and 
sink down into obscurity] Be passed with a 
toss of the head, a cold bow, or utter uncon- 
sciousness by my former associates 1 No ! no ! 
I have a little tob much pride left for that, 
Aunt Mary ! If I am to be cast down, let it be 
here, or in some Southern city where I am not 
known by any one. But go to Boston! Never!" 
. " You have not truly loved your husband," 
Mrs. Ellis said, compressing her lips, and fix- 
ing her eyes upon Grace. 

" If to love my husband truly be to give up 
all natural feelings, and submit my will passive- 
ly to his, then you are right, aunt. But no 
such sacrifice is required of any woman." 

" But it is required that she should have such 
a confidence in her husband's judgment as tp 
believe him right, even if his opinions are 
against her feelings ; otherwise she ought not to 
have married him. No woman is justified in 
marrying a man in the soundness of whose 
judgment in leading matters of life she has not 
the fullest confidence." 

"And then, if he tells her to walk through 
the fire barefoot with him, while he has heavy 
boots on, she must obey without a word of re- 
luctance 1" 

" I did not say so, Grace." 

"But my inference is just. Lewis can go to 
Boston, and live as humbly there as he chooses, 
without an unpleasant emotion. But can 14 
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Would not such an existence in Boston be to 
me a living death 1" 

u It need not be, Grace. It ought not to be.' 9 

" But it will be if I go there. How would I 

feel, do you think, to meet Sarah M , or 

Mrs. B — — , or Jane P , or a dozen or two 

others I could name 1" 

"It might not be pleasant, my child; but 
still, the dread of meeting them, and of having 
your changed condition exposed to them, would 
not be an evil half so great as your refusing to 
go there, when your husband clearly saw it 
right for him to establish himself in that city." 

" I can't help it, Aunt Mary. To Boston I 
am resolved not to go, and I wish you would 
save me the pain of telling Lewis so plainly and 
distinctly." 

"But, Grace—" 

"Do not, let me beg of you, aunt, say one 
word more to me on the subject. I am satis- 
fied in this pleasant little village. I will be 
content here with a little. To force me into 
B 08 ton, then, would be an act of cruelty. If I 
am to be humble, obscure r and rejected, let it 
be here." 

"But it is with the end of elevating, ulti- 
mately, your condition, that Lewis wishes to go 
to Boston. He seeks a broader plane of opera- 
tion for his talents." 

" I do not wish any elevation if it is to be at- 
tended with such sacrifices," Grace replied. 
" No matter how high I might afterward rise, 
I* could never feel the same if I had come in 
contact with old friends, and been sh untied by 
them." 
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" There is nothing womanly and independent 
in ,all this, Grace j nothing of the loving, self- 
renouncing wife; but much of the weakness 
of a child," Mrs. Ellis said, in a reproving 
voice. " Your conduct pains me far more deep- 
ly than does the sudden* reverses that have 
overtaken us." 

" I am sorry for it, aunt, as far as your feel- 
ings are concerned, but no farther. I do not 
think that Lewis ought to have entertained the 
thought, for a moment, of taking me to Boston. 
His own. sense of justice to me should have 
made him reject the idea the moment it came 
into his mind. If he cannot see this, and, 
therefore, will not permit himself to be gov- 
erned by a consideration for my feelings, then 
I must protect myself. He will not find me a 
passive slave !" 

The last two sentences were uttered with a 
degree of warmth that really startled Mrs. El- 
lis, and made her conscious that to oppose 
Grace in her present mood would only be to 
confirm her state of mind, instead of bringing 
her out of it. She therefore gradually sooth- 
ed down her chafed feelings, and then drew 
her off into some other subject. 

On the morning after his first interview with 
Mr. Goodlow, Milnor called upon him again, 
and held a long conversation with him in re- 
gard to Boston as a suitable place to settle down 
in as a lawyer. Mr. .Goodlow, who had taken 
a fancy to the young man from the first, said a 
good deal in favour of the measure, and held 
out. besides several fair inducements in regard 
H 
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to business which he could throw in his way, 
and interest that he could make for him with a 
nu.*ioer of men who were constantly requiring 
legal aid in some form or other. All x this 
strengthened in the mind of Milnor the much 
more than half-formed resolution to remove 
immediately to Boston. That Grace would 
have any very decided objection to going he 
never for a moment supposed. Why should 
she 1 She had lived nearly her whole life in 
Boston, and would, no doubt, oe well pleased 
to return — so he thought. 

That afternoon he started for Westbrook, his 
mind more occupied during his ride home with 
the project of going to Boston than with the 
condition of his wife's property. It was just 
dark when he came to his own door, eager to 
meet Grace, from whom he had parted on the 
day previous with feelings of acute pain. The 
long hours that had passed since his separation 
from her had made him conscious how deeply 
he loved her, and how necessary her presence 
an^l her smiles were to his happiness. Aunt 
Mary met him at the door. With her he only 
passed a few words of greeting, and then hur- 
ried up to the chamber of his wife. 

She heard his rapidly-ascending footsteps, 
and, rising from her chair, advanced to the 
middle of the room to meet h.m on his en- 
trance. In the next moment the door was 
swung widely open, and Milnor bounded into 
the room, drew his arm around Grace, and 
kissed her over and over again with the most 
earnest tenderness. 
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"Dear, dear Grace!" he murmured in her 
ear, u it has seemed almost a month since we 
parted. How slowly the time has passed !" 

Grace did not reply, but, leaning her head 
against his bosom, gave way to a .gush of tears. 

For a few moments Milnor stood perplexed 
in thought, yet deeply sympathizing with his 
wife; for he understood, or thought that he 
understood, why her pleasure at meeting him 
was mingled with tears. At last he drew her 
towards a chair, and, seating himself by her 
side, said, 

"Dear Gracel do not let any event in life 
that leaves us each other have power to make 
you unhappy. Only be cheerful, and I will ask 
of you no more. That cheerfulness will be 
strength to me in every undertaking, and will 
be my guarantee for success. I can and I will 
rise in the world. Give me only a few years, 
and I will bring you back the wealth that has 
so suddenly taken to itself wings and flown 
away." 

There was a generous warmth in the heart 
of her husband, perceived so distinctly by his 
wife, that for a little while her own bosom 
felt the genial excitement, mingled with pride 
for the manly tone of her husband's mind ; but 
self-love, and a weak, vain pride were active 
within her, and soon threw to the circumfer- 
ence these better feelings, and she checked the 
fervent response that was on her tongue. 

" I have had a good deal of conversation with 
old Mr. Goodlow, Aunt Mary's agent, and he 
strongly advises me to remove to Boston. He 
says that he will — " 
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" Don't talk of Boston, Lewis ! I never can 
go there," Grace said, with warmth. 

" Why not 1 I thought you had a very de- 
cided preference for that city as a place of 
residence V J 

" Whatever I may have had, no such prefer- 
ence exists now. I would rather, a thousand 
times, remain here." 

There was an exhibition of such feeling, de- 
cision, and earnestness in the manner of Grace 
as she uttered this, that Milnor was too much 
surprised, and really confused in his thoughts, 
to be able to reply for some moments. Then 
he said, in a kind, persuasive tone, 

u But if it is most for our interest to go 
there, as I seriously believe that it is, you will 
not certainly object 1" 

" Yes, positively ! On that subject my mind 
is made up. I cannot go to Boston under pres- 
ent circumstances. I have lived there once, 
and have still a large circle of fashionable ac- 
quaintances. I cannot live there again, unless 
in the same style I moved in then. 

" But, as circumstances have changed, no one 
would expect you to live in the same style." 

" Though enough there would be who would 
not expect to know me at all under these 
changed circumstances ; or, if they did know 
me, it would only be to insult me with their 
coldness or their pity." 

This was said with exceeding bitterness. 
Milnor was altogether surprised. He could 
scarcely believe that it was really Grace who 
was sitting by his side. 

" Is not all that but a weakness on your pirt 1" 
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he said, with an earnest frankness that it would 
have been much better for both df them if he 
had used long before their marriage. " What 
people may say or think of us, of even do to us, 
should never cause us to refrain from a right 
action." 

Grace had already been chafed by her aunt's 
opposition in this very matter, and now she had 
but little control over herself. Her reply was 
brief, but to the point, and given with marked 
emphasis. 

" Be that as it may, Lewis, you must say no 
more to me about Boston, for I will not go 
there!" 

Never was Milnor more confounded by any 
declaration in his life. He did not know what 
reply to make. Wisely, however, he refrained 
from saying anything more upon the subject 
then. But he was troubled as he had never be- 
fore been troubled in his life. The whole sur- 
face of his feelings was not thrown into agita- 
tion as when he betrayed his disappointment at 
the loss of her property to Grace, but there was 
a deep, depressing consciousness that he had 
deceived himself in regard tp the true charac- 
ter of his wife. His conversations with his 
friend Williams came fresh to his recollection, 
as light to make more vividly apparent a defect 
that, had he acted with even a small share of 
wisdom, must have shown itself before. Up to 
this time he. had never opposed her in any- 
thing, or ventured to have any preferences that 
were not hers. Her will he had weakly and 
foolishly made his law in everything. It was 
H2 
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only for her to express a wish or a preference, 
for him to feel a real pleasure in acquiescence. 
In minor things this might all have been well 
enough, but not as a universal law governing 
between them ; and this presented itself dis- 
tinctly to his mind. There was also a percep- 
tion that he could not now give up his judg- 
ment to his wife in matters of importance, un- 
less she could meet him with sound reasons. 
To weaknesses and mere prejudices he felt that 
it would be unjust both to himself and to her for 
him to yield the sober convictions of his own 
mind. 

But the error had been committed. He had 
flattered a weakness and encouraged a fault in 
Grace ; and now that weakness and that fault 
"of character had come into sudden activity, 
threatening to destroy the fair promise of his 
bridal morning. 

He had discovered, far too soon, that the love- 
ly being, whom he had fondly deemed as near 
perfection as possible, had serious defects of 
character, and such as impinged at once upon 
his own weaknesses, and at once aroused his 
own evils into far too active a state. A double 
trial he would therefore have to endure. While 
patience and forbearance would have to be ex- 
ercised towards his wife, he would have to be 
in vigorous contention with active evils in his 
own bosom, aroused by the very state of mind 
towards which forbearance had to be shown. 
This, and much more, passed in his thoughts du- 
ring the night that followed his return from 
Boston, as he lay unable to sleep from the troub- 
led restlessness of his mind. 
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CHAPTER X. 

COLDNESS -OPPOSITION — PLAIN TALK — ITS EFFECTI 
A CHANGE. 

The result proved the truth of Mr. Goodlow's 
fears. By the time Grace's guardian returned 
to Boston, which he did immediately upon 
learning the failure of the two banks, the stock 
had fallen to a rate which offered no induce- 
ment whatever to sell. All concerned felt much 
more disposed to let the whole matter rest 
where it was, and trust to a final apportionment, 
than sell at rates that would yield but a mere 
trifle compared to the whole amount involved. 

A long conference with Mrs. Ellis on the day 
succeeding Milnor's return from Boston had 
prevented any farther reference to the subject 
of removing there. Still, the idea was fully en- 
tertained, and the hope cherished that the strong 
objections made by Grace would be laid aside. 
In this, however, Milnor found, by distant allu- 
sions to the subject, after the lapse of five or 
six weeks, that he was in error. Since the day 
on which intelligence had been received of the 
loss of her property, she had become altogether 
changed. The gay, happy-hearted girl had 
sunk into a gloomy, tearful state, from which 
no effort of either her husband or aunt could 
arouse her. To Mrs. Ellis this was inexplica- 
ble. Not so, however, at least not altogether 
so, was it to Milnor. He remembered too well 
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the secret feeling he had betrayed, and its in- 
stant effect upon the mind of his young wife ; 
and he doubted not for a moment that her 
deep depression of spirits arose mainly from 
the belief that he had not loved her and sought 
her for herself alone. In this idea he was not 
altogether wrong. A suspicion of the genuine- 
ness of her husband's affection once aroused, and 
binder circumstances which necessarily changed 
the tone of his thoughts from cheerful pleasure- 
taking to reflections of a very serious charac- 
ter, gained almost daily strength. Every act, 
and look, and tone, if not every word o( her hus- 
band, strengthened this idea. She did not think 
to ask herself how far her own state of mind 
might affect his, or how far the change in ex- 
ternal circumstances, necessarily requiring him 
to turn his mind to serious considerations of 
duty, might give him a soberer cast of thought. 
She only considered the fact that she had lost 
her property, and suddenly the kind, agreeable, 
devoted lover had become the silent, gloomy, 
morose (so she imagined), dictatorial husband. 
She had seen his disappointment, and now she 
felt the coldness, indifference, and gloom ari- 
sing from that disappointment. 

The want of habitual self-control in Milnor 
tended only to depress more and more the spir- 
its of his wife. Her manner chafed him ex- 
ceedingly. After stifling his own feelings with 
an effort, and assuming towards her a cheerful, 
affectionate manner, as he would often do in 
the effort to chase from her brow the shadows 
that too constantly hung upon it, he would 
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grow impatient, and indulge inwardly a chi- 
ding spirit if she did not meet him with a like 
effort to he cheerful. Had he maintained uni- 
formly towards her a calm, even, affectionate 
manner, he would soon have expelled from her 
mind the cruel doubt that oppressed it. But 
this he could not do 5 his own feelings were 
too acute. After making a sincere effort to 
win her from her reserve and gloom, but with- 
out any visible effect, he would, in turn, become 
cold and reserved 5 and this she would attrib- 
ute to real feelings of indifference which he en- 
tertained towards her. Her wealth was gone, 
and what did he care for her 1 

Thus matters had continued for several 
months; not, however, without intervals du- 
ring which the young wife and husband had 
towards each other genuine feelings of affec- 
tion ; happy* intervals, brief though they were, 
in which each felt the power, the warmth, the 
sweetness . of pure, unselfish love, going out 
with an earnest desire to bless its object. But 
for these, their state would have been intoler- 
able. 

A more than usually earnest devotion of him- 
self to the business of his profession during this 
period tended only the more to strengthen 
Milnor's convictions that, if he remained in 
Westbrook, he never would be able to elevate 
himself. He could gain there a tolerable sup- 
port, but neither his love of eminence, nor his 
strong desire to place his wife in her old posi- 
tion, as it regarded wealth, could be gratified. 
If he remained in Westbrook, he must live and 
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die in obscurity. Such a thought he could not 
bear. While in this state of mind, he received 
a letter from old Mr. Goodlow, who had been 
made fully acquainted with the causes that 
kept him from removing to Boston, informing 
him that he had a very important suit which 
he wished prosecuted immediately, and that 
he wished him to come down at once and at- 
tend to it. The letter closed by saying, "I 
shall expect you in two or three days at the 
farthest." 

With this letter in his pocket, Milnor re- 
turned home, and met his wife alone. He 
found her in a much more cheerful frame of 
mind than she had been for some time. As 
yet, no very apparent change had taken place 
in their external circumstances. Mrs. Ellis 
owned the beautiful dwelling in which they 
lived, and therefore, on their income being re- 
duced, it was only necessary to make more 
economical internal arrangements, while exter- 
nally things remained pretty much as before. 
The almost total loss which had been sustained 
by Grace was not, therefore, known in its full 
extent, as no one in the family chose to allude 
to it. Little change had, therefore, taken place 
in the associates of the young wife, and from 
these she drew a portion of cheerfulness. Two 
or three of these young friends had been with 
her during the morning, and she felt in a light- 
er mood than usual when her husband came 
in. The tender kiss which he gave her, as he 
drew her to his side, made her heart leap with 
pleasure, and glow with a pure affection. 
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" I shall have to leave you for a little while, 
Grace," he said, after he had sat for some min- 
utes with her head leaning against him, and 
her small white hand in his. 

" Oh no ! Why should you go away, Lew 
isl" she replied, instantly rising up, anfl look- 
ing into his face with a troubled expression, 
a suspicion instantly crossing her mind that 
his declaration had something to do with her 
too long-continued coldness and real unkind 
manner towards him, of which her aunt had 
but the day before succeeded in making her 
sensible, as well as of the consequences, in a 
loss of his affection, which might result. She 
felt that she had been unjust to him. 

"Business, Grace," returned her husband. 
" I have just received a letter requiring my im- 
mediate presence at Boston professionally." 

" Boston 1 Business at Boston ! What have 
you to do with business there 1" Grace said, her 
face growing pale. 

" Mr. Goodlow has written me that he has 
a very important suit just pending that he wish- 
es me to appear in." 

" But there are plenty of attorneys in Bos- 
ton. Why send for you 1" 

"I know nothing of his reasons, Grace. I 
only know that he offers the case to me, and 
that it is my duty to attend to it." 

" Even if I do not wish you to go there l" 
Grace said, looking him steadily in the face. 

14 1 have not dreamed of opposition from yon, 
Grace, in any matter of mere business," Milnor 
replied, seriously. "A wife should have suf- 
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ficient confidence in her husband to be willing 
to rest all matters of this kind with him." 

" Grant all that," Grace said, while an ex- 
pression of impatience -flashed over her coun- 
tenance. " But should not a husband have 
some regard to the feelings and wishes of his 
wife, even in matters of business 1" 

" Certainly he should ; all reasonable regard. 
Now, if you will give me one sound reason why 
I ought not to go to Boston and attend to this 
suit for Mr. Goodlow, I will not go there." 

u Sound reasons to your mind are very dif- 
ferent now, I find, from what they were a few 
months ago. A lover and a husband are two 
things!" This was said with a good deal of 
bitterness, and then followed a gush of tears. 

Milnor was deeply disturbed by this ungen- 
erous allusion, and yet one so full of truth. As 
a lover, all had been smooth sailing upon.a sum- 
mer sea. But as a husband, he found himself 
upon troubled waters, and amid difficult and 
dangerous straits. Before, too, he had been 
culpably indifferent as to the course their bark 
might take, content to leave the helm in the 
fairy hand of the maiden, whose slightest wish 
he had made a law. But now, his own strong 
arm and clear intelligence were required for 
safety, and he dared not weakly yield the rud- 
der. 

A young wife's tears, when they flow from a 
husband's opposition to her wishes, are power- 
ful arguments, and it requires great firmness 
to withstand them. But even these arguments 
in time lose their force, more especially if they 
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come too often in the place of justly-spoken 
words. For this reason they did not weigh 
heavily with Milnor. But he soothed Grace 
as best he could with tender acts and words 
of affection. When she had become once more 
calm, he said to her, in a very serious tone, 

"Grace, to prevent all misconception and 
misunderstanding, I shall, for once, speak to 
you very plainly. I hope you will bear with 
me patiently, and believe that I have loved you, 
and still love you, truly ; notwithstanding, I can- 
not see it right to act in everything according 
to your wishes ; and remember, that it is not 
usually an enemy who opposes our faults, but 
our best friend. Before our marriage, I did, 
as you have alleged, act differently from the 
manner in which I have acted in some cases 
since. This, I am satisfied, you have been led 
to think, is because I have been disappointed 
in not having received wealth at your hands 5 
for which, and not for yourself, I was led to 
address you. In this you do me great injus- 
tice. It is an ungenerous suspicion, and no 
wonder that it has produced its legitimate 
fruits, unhappiness for us both. The cause, 
believe me, and I say it in all sincerity, does 
not lie there. 1 was to blame in deceiving you 
before marriage into the vain idea that a man 
has no will of his own ; that a wife's wishes 
and preferences will always be the wishes and 
preferences of her husband. In the very nature 
of things, this cannot be so. Too often the 
very opposite takes place, and the wife sinks 
into perfect subordination, having her will al 
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most entirely passive, except in such matters 
as create no concern in the husband's mind. 
But this is an extreme as well as the other, 
and both disorderly. The true relation is, that 
in those matters peculiarly adapted to man's 
province, such as the business of providing for 
a family, his judgment as to right courses of 
action should have great weight with the wife, 
who should endeavour to see the force of his 
reasons, rather than oppose him from mere 
weak preference for another way more agree- 
able to her feelings. This, I think, ought to be 
your course. Before our marriage there ex* 
isted hardly anything about which we could 
differ. Pleased to see you pleased, 1 was ever 
ready to minister to your gratification. I thought 
not of myself. I even neglected duties to ful- 
fil a wish on your part. If you expressed a 
sentiment that differed from my own, I let it 
pass, because I could not bear to oppose you* 
But since our marriage, followed so soon by 
the loss of your property, a circumstance that 
of itself has greatly disturbed you, I found my- 
self in a new relation towards you. In the 
first place, I saw that I was suspected of hav- 
ing been governed by mercenary feelings in 
addressing you; and, in the second place, as 
new obligations devolved upon me by this very 
loss, obligations to the performance of which I 
was urged by the very strength of my love for 
you, I found myself opposed where an impera- 
tive sense of duty urged me to action. I al- 
lude now to my wish to remove to Boston. In 
this opposition I saw nothing but pride and 
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weakness on your part. • And yet to these my 
rational convictions have thus far been com- 
pelled to yield. Is this right 1 My reason 
tells me that it is not. And now, when busi- 
ness calls me temporarily away, and I see clear- 
ly that I ought to go, you oppose me, without 
rational argument, and then refer to the differ- 
ence of my conduct towards you as a lover and 
as a husband. Might I not retort upon you 
with justice 1 But I will not, Grace ! I have 
spoken now with great plainness, not in anger, 
not with a wish to chide, but moved by the 
deep affection I bear you to speak the truth, be- 
cause it seems to me that I ought so to speak. 
Throw off this state of weak deference to what 
any one may say or think ! Be a true wom- 
an ! Stand generously by your husband, and 
sustain him in his struggle for eminence, and 
you shall share his reward. Strengthen my 
hands, and I will press onward with pride, and 
obtain a high place ; oppose me, and I may sink 
into obscurity." 

Milnor spoke with deep pathos, looking his 
wife steadily in the face, and marking the effect 
of every word. But her mind was too much 
disturbed, and her pride too deeply wounded 
by what he said, to feel the force of any of that 
generous enthusiasm his closing sentences were 
intended to awaken. 

" What would you have me do V' she asked, 
after he had ceased speaking, her eye stern and 
bright, and her lips firmly compressed. 

"I would have you reconsider your objec- 
tions to removing to Boston, and bring some 
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juster argument against going there than any 
you have yet advanced." 

This was too much for Grace. To her mind 
it indicated a perfect indifference to her feel- 
ings. He would drag her to Boston, and expose 
her to mortification and insult, merely because 
he had taken a fancy to the place. 

"1 will never go there!" she replied, with 
strong emphasis, while her cheek glowed with 
passion. 

Milnor received this declaration with perfect 
calmness. It fell like a heavy weight upon his 
feelings, crushing them into passiveness. But 
it did not weaken his resolution to act from the 
pure dictates of reason. An instant resolution 
was taken, from a clear perception that it was 
right, to act henceforth, in all matters pertain- 
ing to his duties as a man of business, from his 
own rational convictions alone ; to go where- 
ever business called him, and in doing so, sim- 
ply to declare that he was going ; and yet, in 
all this, to maintain towards Grace the kindest 
and gentlest demeanour possible \ to consult 
her wishes and her tastes whenever he could 
do so without a departure from duty ; and nev- 
er to suffer himself to be agitated by her words 
or manner, under any circumstances whatever. 
Although this was an almost instaptaneous op- 
eration of his mind, yet all the conspiring cir- 
cumstances were such as to make it clear to 
him that there was but one true way for him to 
act, and that the one so vividly presented to 
him. He did not make any reply to the decla- 
ration of Grace, but waited a few moments, 
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and then made some remark on a subject un- 
connected with the one they had been conver- 
sing about, and this in a voice that was calm, 
kind, and somewhat indifferent. 

The strong, unguarded declaration of Grace 
startled even herself with its indiscretion, and 
made her pause in a thoughtful review of her 
own state and the motives from which she was 
acting. She felt that she was wrong ; but her 
mind was in too excited a state to make any 
acknowledgment of that wrong, even if pride 
would haver permitted such a thing. She look- 
ed for some cutting retort, or some equally 
mad declaration from her husband, and was be- 
ginning to brace up her mind into opposition 
and self-determination, when he spoke about 
something mainly indifferent, in the calm, kind 
way just referred to. She was at once disarm- 
ed, but troubled. The tone of her husband's 
voice indicated a change in his mind, and that 
a sudden and important one. What that change 
was she could not imagine, and yet it had ref- 
erence to her. She had acted ungenerously 
towards him : of this she now became conscious, 
and it had wrought in his feelings towards her, 
and in his intended actions towards her, an im- 
portant revolution. What were they 1 What 
were now his real feelings 1 She would give 
anything to know. But pride was too strong 
to permit an overture or a confession of wrong. 
She could bear mental suffering, but she could 
not humble her pride. 

12 
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CHAPTER XL 

ABSENCE. 

When Milnor returned from his office in the 
evening, he met Grace with a quiet, cheerful 
air, his mind apparently unconcerned about 
anything. After tea, he took up a book and 
proposed reading, which was assented to by 
both Aunt Mary and Grace. An hour was spent 
in reading, and the conversation followed upon 
the subject treated of in the book, in which 
Milnor expressed himself in a style of language 
and thought that made the heart of Grace warm 
with a feeling of pride for her husband, at the 
same time that it throbbed with a more gener- 
ous, and, therefore, a less selfish affection. 

After the evening had passed in this way, 
and they were about separating for the night, 
Milnor said, in a quiet, " of course" kind of 
way, that snowed his mind to be fully made 
up on the subject, 

" I shall go to Boston to-morrow, Aunt Mary." 

" Will you, indeed 1 What takes you to Bos- 
ton, Lewis 1" 

"Mr. Goodlow has written to me to come 
there and attend a case for him of some im- 
portance, and, of course, I must go.' y 

" Oh, certainly. I'm glad to find that a man 
like Mr. Goodlow has confidence in your legal 
abilities. It is a case of some importance, you 

■>yt? 
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"Yes, I believe it is j but I have not been ad- 
vised of its nature." 

" How long do you expect to oe absent 1" 

44 That I cannot say. A week or two, per- 
haps." 

44 Not so long as that, Lewis 1" Grace said, 
with an involuntary expression of surprise and 
disappointment, the tears gathering in her eyes 
as she spoke. 

44 Perhaps not, Grace ; but if it is a case of 
any moment, it will require some days to study 
it thoroughly, and then the trial of it may last 
as many more." 

44 1 wish you didn't have to go," the young 
wife said, in a trembling voice. 

44 Duty calls him away, Grace. Let him go 9 
then, with words of strength and encourage- 
ment, not with tears to depress his energies." 

Grace made no reply, but turned away to 
hide her tears, and passed quickly to her cham- 
ber. Milnor did not follow her for some min- 
utes. He purposely waited to give her time to 
recover her feelings. 

About ten o'clock the next day he parted 
with Grace in the tenderest manner, and then 
set off for Boston. 

The hour that was passed alone by the young 
wife, after her husband had . left her, was an 
hour of close self-examination and bitter self- 
upbraidings. His words, uttered so plainly the 
day before, came back upon her stripped of the 
harshness with which they seemed then to be 
spoken, and bearing all the force of true senti- 
ments. Keenly did she feel their import. 
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"Oh, how unjust I have been!" she could 
not heif * last exclaiming, as the tears came 
to her eyes , and she bent down her head, and 
commenced weeping and sobbing bitterly. ' 

Her feelings had calmed down a good deal 
when her aunt came into her chamber and said, 

" Come, Grace, I want you to make a call 
with me upon Mrs. Williams — Julia Lawson 
that was. You know she was married on the 
same day that your wedding took -place. She 
has been ill for some time. We ought to have 
called before." 

" Excuse me, aunt, if you please. I really do 
not feel like calling on anybody to day. 1 ' 

"No, but that won't do, child. You must 
shake off such feelings." 

u But what has made you think of calling on 
Mrs. Williams V 

" Her illness, for one thing. But I have often 
thought of making her more intimate acquaint- 
ance. She is a lovely young woman — as sweet 
tempered, I am told, as she is innocent and 
beautiful in appearance." 

"I had rather not call now, aunt. I didn't 
call while I was rich, and now I do not wish to 
subject myself to the remarks about ' coming 
down,' and all that, which will be made. I feel 
myself of just as much consequence now as 
ever I did." 

" And so you are ; but your reason for not 
wishing to call is a very foolish one. You have 
nothing to do with what people may say. Is 
it right to call upon Mrs. Williams 1 That is 
the question to ask." 
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"It's right enough, I suppose 5 but I feel no 
inclination to go whatever." 

u Will you not go to oblige me 1" 

" Certainly I will, aunt " 

" Then get yourself ready." And, so saying, 
Aunt Mary turned away, and went to her own 
room to dress. 

An exposurse during the early part of the 
winter had left Mrs. Williams with a severe 
cold, to which succeeded fever, and a general 
prostration of the whole system. She was ex- 
ceedingly tender and fragile, far better fitted 
for a genial southern climate than for the 
piercing airs and sudden changes of New-Eng- 
land. The least exposure affected her. A 
sudden draught, a damp foot, or exercise that 
produced the slightest perspiration, would be 
felt almost instantly. It was this susceptibility 
that had kept her indisposed the greater part 
of the winter. 

" She has not been out of the house for two 
months, I am told," Mrs. Ellis said, as she step- 
ped from her own door with Grace. 

44 So long as that 1 Her days must pass very 
tediously. 

" Perhaps not. Sickness subdues the temper, 
and brings with it the blessing of patience." 

" Mrs. Williams is very patient, no doubt." 

" I am told that she is." 

" Well, some people have a larger share of 
this virtue than others. I wish I possessed 
more of it." 

By this time they had gained the little gate 
to the white fence that enclosed Mrs. Lawson's 
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cottage, and lifting the latch, they passed in. 
Their knock was answered by Mrs. Lawson her* 
self, who bade them a smiling welcome. 

44 How is your daughter 1" Mrs. Ellis asked, 
after they had been seated for a few moments. 

" She seems better to-day, though she is still 
unable to leave her room," Mrs. Lawson repli- 
ed, while a faint shadow flitted over her face. 

" She has been ill Tor some time, I believe," 
Grace remarked. 

"Yes, ma'am, ever since the winter set in. 
But will you not walk into my daughter's room } 
she will be mush gratified to see you." 

Mrs. Lawson arose, and led the way into an 
adjoining chamber. 

" Mrs. Ellis and Mrs. Milnor, my dear," said 
the mother, in a tone of peculiar tenderness. 

Upon a bed of virgin whiteness lay a pale, 
1 thin figure. Her face was partly turned away, 
and she seemed not to have heard the voice of 
her mother, or to be conscious of the presence 
of any one. And yet her eyes were open, but 
lifted to the clear blue sky that was visible 
through the window, from which the curtain 
had been partly drawn aside. Enough of her 
features could be seen by Grace to impress her 
instantly with a feeling of admiration for their 
chaste beauty ; while their calm, holy, elevated 
expression, so unlike anything of earthly mould 
she had ever seen, filled her with something 
like reverence and love. 

" Julia, dear !" said her mother again, laying 
her hand upon her as she spoke, u Mrs. Ellis 
and Mrs. Milnor have been so kind as to make 
you a call." 
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A slight flush came instantly to the cheek of 
the invalid, as she turned towards the' visiters, 
and offered them her thin, white hand. But 
her smile was sweet, and her large bright eyes 
lit up with a sparkling welcome. Grace felt 
drawn irresistibly towards her in a moment. 
There was a charm about her — the charm of 
purity, innocence, and love to all — that won her 
heart, and made her feel towards her an inex- 
pressible tenderness. 

" I will not attempt to apologize for notjiav- 
ing called upon you before," she said, after the 
passage of some ten minutes, which had given 
Mrs. Ellis and Mrs. Lawson time to become en- 
gaged in conversation ; " but, now that I am 
here, permit me to say that I shall feel greatly 
favoured if you will number me among your 
friends. I have many with summer hearts j 
many who are gay, and glad, and running over 
with joyfulness ; but none like you, who have 
learned, amid the privations, and pains, and 
weariness of sickness, to be cheerful — nay, 1 
may say, even happy. May I, then, claim the 
privilege I ask V 9 

" I know not that I can impart anything to 
you," Julia replied. " But as often as you can 
spare an hour for my sick chamber, just so oft- 
en will you bless the loneliness of one who oft- 
en wishes for the presence of a friend to give 
light wings to the passing moments." 

" Then you are sometimes weary ?." 

"I am but human," said the invalid, with a 
feeble smile. 

" True ! you seemed so calm and resigned 
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that I had almost forgotten that," Grace repli- 
ed, smiling in turn. 

" But J am never allowed to forget it. Still, 
I would not be thought to murmur or repine. 
I have little cause for either. Buff or one thing 
I should be happy." 

u But for one thing! Ah! yes. That one 
thing. Who cannot say the same 1" 

"True. There is ever something to make 
us unhappy." 

"But what, may I ask, is this disturber of 
your otherwise peaceful bosom 1" 

" I am not one of those," said Mrs. Williams, 
calmly, u who cling to life with such an eager 
anxiety as to be ever cheating themselves into 
false security. I am willing to die whenever 
my time shall come. But," and her voice quiv- 
ered, and the rising moisture dimmed her eyes, 
" like yourself, but few months have passed 
since my wedding-day. When I look into my 
husband's anxious face, and listen to his tender 
inquiries, I am disturbed ; and the thought of 
him disturbs me whenever I am more than usu- 
ally conscious of weakness, and the gradual 
sinking of my health." 

" But surely, Mrs. Williams, you do not have 
apprehensions of so serious a nature !"- 

u They often force themselves upon me, but 
are painful only on my husband's and my moth- 
er's account. It will be hard for them to give 
me up, if I should really be called to go, and 
that right early." 

"Do not talk so, my dear madam! You 
pain me " 
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" The thought of death to me has nothing 
errible," said Julia, innocently. 

u It is a thought that always sKocks me dread- 
fully." .... 
-" It has nothing in it painful to my feelings, 
t is, in reality, only like going from a dusky 
chamber, through a dark passage, into a brill- 
antly-lighted palace." 

u How strangely you talk !" Mrs. Milnor said, 
,n surprise. 

"Does this, indeed, sound strange to your 
ears ! To me such thoughts are as familiar as 
household words. From childhood up, I have 
been taught to look upon death not only with- 
out dread, but really as a messenger of good. 
I have been taught that the Lord's providence 
is over every one, the evil and the good, and 
that no one is removed from this world except 
at the very best moment for him. I have also 
been taught that when any one dies his spirit 
is received by angels, who guard him with inex- 
pressible tenderness and love, and that they in- 
troduce him so gradually into the scenes of 
another life, that he is not for some time con- 
scious of the change ; that when he has enter- 
ed upon the other life, which is only a contin- 
uation of the life in this world, he is introduced 
into a society of like affection with himself; 
and, if those be good affections, he lives in that 
society engaged in active spiritual employ- 
ments, which are uses of various kinds, inex 
pressibly happy forever. x Why, then, should I 
ear to die 1" 

" Come, Grace, dear !" said Mrs. Ellis, lay 
E 
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ing her hand upon her niece, who was leaning 
over towards Julia, and listening with eager 
attention. " We must make one or two more 
calls this morning, and then it will be time for 
us to be at home." 

Hastily dashing aside a tear, Grace arose, 
pressed warmly the hand of Julia, and even 
bent down and kissed her thin, pale cheek. 

" I will see you soon," she said, in a low 
voice. " I must talk with you again." 

"Come as often, Mrs. Milnor, as you feel 
willing to breathe the not very cheerful atmo- 
sphere of a sick room," replied Julia, smiling. 

"You seemed interested with Mrs. "Will- 
iams," Aunt Mary said, as they gained the 
street. 

u Deeply ! I have never felt so drawn towards 
any one in my life. She is no common woman." 
" That I have often heard said by those who 
know her best." 

" I do not mean that her character has strong 
and brilliant points. I mean — " 

" I know what you mean, Grace. There is 
a loveliness of character about her — a sweet- 
ness — a goodness that we rarely meet with." 

" Even that does not express all I mean, Aunt 
Mary. She has truth us well as goodness. With 
the harmlessness of the dove, there seems to 
be the wisdom of the serpent. There is power 
and lucidity in her mind, as well as gentleness 
and goodness in her heart." 

"These, in just proportions— these, evenly 
balanced, make the perfect character, Grace." 

" And such a character is rarely met. This 
is why I said she was no common woman." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

ITS EFFECTS. 

During the greater portion of the night that suc- 
ceeded Mr. Milnor's departure, Grace _sought in 
vain for rest and sleep ; her mind was in too fe- 
verish a state. Backward and forward, like rebu- 
king spectres, passed continually in her thoughts 
the words of her husband, and at each review 
her spirits became more and more depressed. It 
was long after midnight before her eyelids closed, 
but not even then in peaceful slumber ; troubled 
dreams haunted her imagination, and more than 
once sfartled her into consciousness. 

At length morning came, but it found her unre- 
freshed, her pulse quickened, and her mind in a 
state of nervous depression. She had said nothing 
to her husband about writing 5 still she could not 
help expecting a letter on that day. As the hour 
for the arrival of the mail approached, she became 
more and more restless in mind ; hoping for a let- 
ter, yet fearing that it would bring her no token 
from her husband. These fears were doomed to 
be realized. When the servant returned /rom the 
postoffice without anything for her, she could not 
conceal her disappointment, but gave way to a 
flood of tears. 

The day rolled heavily by, and another night 
was passed in broken and troubled sleep. As the 
hour for the arrival of the mail approached on the 
next day, she became so anxious and restless that 
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•he could not sit still for a moment. The hands . 
upon the clock never seemed to move so slowly. 
Once or twice her eyes sought, involuntarily, the 
pendulum, to see if it had not really stopped ; but 
no, there it swung, faithful to its allotted duty. At 
last the hour arrived, and a messenger was de- 
spatched to the office. Grace did not leave the 
window that overlooked the street by which he 
would return a moment, until his form again be- 
came visible. In his hand he held a letter ! How 
instantly did her heart grow still, and then bound 
on again with a heavy throb, that sent the blood 
rushing through every artery, as the missive caught 
her eye! It was soon in her hand. She trembled 
so violently, as she broke the seal, that she could 
scarcely hold the letter steadily enough to read it 
after it was opened. But she was soon as calm 
as a frozen lake. Its, to her, icy contents, instant- 
ly congealed her feelings. It ran thus : 

" Dear Grace — I arrived here safely yesterday, 
and at once called upon Mr. Gobdlow. The busi- 
ness he wishes me to engage in involves his in- 
terests deeply. It will require my undivided at- 
tention, and for a much longer time, I am inclined 
to think, than I at first supposed. I had no idea 
that he reposed the degree of confidence in my le- 
gal abilities that he does. I must do my best to 
meet and sustain that confidence. I have but a 
moment in which to drop you these lines. Ex- 
cuse, therefore, their brevity. Remember me kind 
ly to Aunt Mary. Let me hear from you often. 
" Your affectionate husband, 

" Lewis Milnor." 
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When Mrs Ellis entered her room, about ten 
minutes afterward, she found Grace weeping vio- 
lently. She asked no questions, but lifted the open 
letter of Milnor, and ran her eye through it hastily. 

"Cold enough!" she mentally ejaculated, and 
then sat for some minutes lost in thought. From 
this revery she was aroused by Grace, who said, 
with bitter emphasis, 

" He does not love me !" 

" In that you do him injustice. I know that he 
loves you with great tenderness," Mrs. Ellis in- 
stantly replied. "His letter is brief, and seems 
cold and formal ; but you must learn not to draw 
hasty conclusions from mere appearances." 

" If he had really loved me, aunt, he never could 
have written me such a letter !" 

" I do not see why." 

" It is as cold as an iceberg." 

" It was only intended to convey to you certain 
information, and written under circumstances that 
would not permit the penning of a mere love-letter. 
Duty first, my child. When a man's mind is in 
eager pursuit of any important end, the gentler af- 
fections retire into purer regions for protection; 
whence, when duty is done, they flow down again 
to bless their object. Your husband is a man of 
talents and ambition. The sudden reverses which 
have come upon us have quickened these into vig- 
orous activity. A deep and tender love for you is 
the strongest of these quickening impulses. And 
now a spur has been given to this ambition, which 
has kindled all the energies of his mind, and di- 
rected them to a single end. It is for you, then, to 
foel with him — not to idly murmur because he does 
K2 
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not stop, in his pursuit of a right end, to utter soft 
things, and make new declarations of undying af- 
fection." 

To this Grace made no reply. It did not eon 
vince her reason. She felt the coldness of het 
husband's letter ; and she felt more — that it was 
her conduct that had made him cold, and that he 
was a sufferer as well as herself. 

After the lapse of an hour she sat down to reply 
to it ; but, after beginning half a dozen letters, and 
writing half a page or so in each, she threw them 
all aside, and, burying her face in her hands, sat 
for a long time in a state of gloomy abstraction. 
From this she was compelled to arouse herself by 
the announcement that three or four young lady- 
friends were below. It was full ten minutes, how- 
ever, before she could venture to meet them. 
When she did, not one of them could discover 
that anything weighed upon her spirits. Their 
presence and their lively conversation helped to 
bring back a tone of cheerfulness to her mind, 
which Mrs. Ellis perceiving, she insisted, after 
they had gone away, upon her making a few calls 
with her. This Grace reluctantly consented to do. 
After paying the brief visits which had taken them 
out, they took their way homeward, and in. doing 
so passed the neat residence of Mrs. Lawson. 

" Suppose we call in for a little while upon Mrs 
Williams ?" Mrs. Ellis said, half pausing. 
* M Oh no ; it was only the day before yesterday that 
we were there. So early a visit may be felt as an 
intrusion, especially as we have yet only made our 
first call : and besides, I do not wish to be thought 
too anxious to make their acquaintance." 
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Just at this moment Mrs. Lawson, who had step- 
ped out for a few minutes, met them on her way 
back again. 

" Won't you drop in for a little while ?" she said, 
after the first few words were passed. " My 
daughter seems better this morning, and will be 
gratified to see you." 

44 Shall we go in ?" Mrs. Ellis asked, turning to 
Grace. 

" It would be a pleasure for me to do so," was 
Mrs. Milnor's reply. 

When they entered the chamber of Mrs. Will- 
iams, they found her sitting up in bed, supported 
by pillows, her cheeks slightly flushed, and her 
eyes as bright as when they had last seen her. 

" I am glad indeed to see you, Mrs. Milnor," she 
said, extending her hand as Grace came up to her 
bedside, while a sweet smile of welcome wreathed 
about her lips, and then played over her whole 
countenance. " It is kind in you so soon to re- 
member again the weary invalid." 

" My visits to you, Mrs. Williams, will all be 
selfish, I am afraid, for certain am I that I shall 
take away far more than I can give." 

" Giving or receiving, I shall alike be your debfr- 
or," Julia said, smiling, " for I never feel happier 
than when conscious of having imparted something 
to another that will live in his mind and bless him. 
Though far too rarely do I have this delightful con- 
sciousness." 

" Never before," returned Mrs. Milnor, with an- 
imation, " have I understood the meaning of these 
words : It is more blessed to give than to receive. 
They have often passed through my mind, but as a 
dark saying." 
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" They declare a pure and elevated truth. Hap- 
py would it be for mankind if it were more fully 
received !" Mrs. Williams said, earnestly. " To be 
ever receiving, and ever willing and desirous to re- 
ceive from others, is not a right state of mind. Its 
effect is to reverse the true order of our being, to 
turn all our thoughts and affections in upon our- 
selves, instead of outwardly upon others. Each 
one in this state seeks to have all around him the 
ministers of his selfish gratifications, and is unhappy 
in the very degree that ethers whom he meets are 
as selfish as himself, and withhold what he so ea- 
gerly desires. But, in our efforts' to make others 
happy, we find less obstruction to our desires ; and 
if we take a real delight in this, we shall prove 
fully the truth of the words you have quoted : « It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.' This will 
be found true in every relation of life — in the com- 
mon offices of charity, in social life, in friendship, 
in love." 

" In love ?" 

" Yes ; and peculiarly is this principle the soul 
and centre of true happiness in wedded love." 

Mrs. Milnor was silent at this declaration, and 
Julia proceeded. 

" True love, when it feels a reciprocation, seeks 
to bless its object, and to be conjoined with it. It 
never thinks of itself; it never stays at home in its 
own bosom, waiting for gifts, and homage, and of- 
ferings, but yearns with inexpressible tenderness 
to make its object happy, and finds its best reward 
in seeing that end attained." 

" There is no true love in this world, then," 
Grace said, slowly, and with some bitterness in her 
tone. 
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" Perhaps none really pure -and true," Julia re- 
turned, as she looked Mrs. Milnor steadily, and with 
an expression of inquiry, in the face. " That ex- 
ists only with the angels. But we may have it 
here relatively pure and true, and in that degree 
experience the happiness that flows from its activ- 
ity. And it is only in the degree that our love is 
unselfish that it is to us a delight instead of a curse. 
Think for a moment of the state of a married pair, 
each of whom thinks only of his or her own hap- 
piness, and not only seeks after it, but expects the 
other to be ever ministering to this happiness. 
Contrast this with the state of two* whose genuine 
love leads them to seek to bless each other — to 
look at the same end, and pursue after it with 
united ardour. Need anything be said by way of 
illustrating their states ?" 

" But suppose one is selfish and the other un- 
selfish?" 

" Let a true principle rule in the breast of him 
or her who sees the truth, for only in an obedi- 
ence to truth can we find any degree of happiness. 
If a woman truly loves her husband, she will not 
be quick to perceive selfishness in him. The me- 
dium through which we see an object modifies the 
appearance of that object, and sometimes reverses 
it. It is from this law that an unselfish wife will 
see' in the selfish acts of a husband a genuine affec- 
tion, while the selfish wife will distrust and reverse 
the well-meant acts of a truly loving husband into 
arbitrariousness. I have seen this in many instan- 
ces. I have myself, in more than one instance, suf- 
fered my mind, from this very self-love, to bring ac- 
cusations against my husband — to oppose him, and 
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render us both, for a time, unhappy." Mrs. Will- 
iams's voice slightly trembled as she uttered this. 

" You !" ejaculated Mrs. Milnor, in a low, sur- 
prised tone. " Oh no ! you could never have done 
that !" 

" I pray Heaven that I may never be permitted 
to do it again," Julia said, earnestly. " But it was 
well, perhaps, to show me my own weakness, and 
my husband's self-devoted affection for me." 

More than one question rose to the tongue of 
Grace as Mrs. Williams made this confession, but 
she suppressed their utterance. They would have 
betrayed too plainly her own state of mind, and 
the coldness then existing between herself and her 
husband ; and pride, if not prudence, forbade that. 
A pause of some moments, therefore, followed Ju- 
lia's last remark. ' 

" It takes us young married folks," she at length 
resumed, smiling, as she gave utterance to the 
thoughts that were passing through her mind, 
" some time to get acquainted with each other — I 
mean as husband and wife. And not much won- 
der, I suppose, for we are not always as honest 
towards each other as we should be during court- 
ship. As sweethearts, our lovers set us up and 
pretend to worship us as derai-goddesses ; but as 
wives, they presume to treat us as equals, and our 
little hearts rebel. During the former period, too, 
we put on as much of the angel as possible, and 
thus favour the deception. No wonder, then, that 
our too sudden laying of this aside tends to break 
the illusion, and bring us down upon the earth 
again." 

This wap said in a lively tone, that prevented 
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it from depressing the spirits of Grace, who felt its 
truth sensibly. At this moment, Mrs. Ellis, who 
had been listening to Julia attentively, reminded 
her niece that, it was time to go. 

" Shall we have the pleasure of seeing you 
again soon ?" Mrs. Williams said, with honest 
frankness, as she held the hand which Grace had 
extended towards her. 

" Very soon, if I may be permitted to intrude 
upon you ; but — " 

" Do not talk of intrusion, Mrs. Milnor," Julia 
returned, quickly. " I have often felt a desire to ' 
meet you, which has now been gratified. Come, 
then, and let us be friends indeed, if you can find 
anything in me upon which to ground a feeling of 
friendship." 

The only reply that Grace made to this was to 
press earnestly the hand that was still in hers, and 
then to hurry away to conceal her emotion. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



PROLONGED ABSENCE. 

After dinner Grace retired to her chamber, 
and resolved to make another effort to answer her 
husband's letter, but it was in vain that she at- 
tempted to write. She was not prepared to make 
any confession of errors ; she had no disposition 
to complain, and she could not write with tender 
confidence, for her husband had addressed her so 
coldly that her heart was chilled. At last she laid 
her pen and paper aside unable to perform the 
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task, and by way of occupation and relief of mind 
took up a new work of fiction, and endeavoured to 
lose herself in its pages. In this way she passed 
the remainder of the day and evening, although the 
vivid pictures that were presented to her imagina- 
tion had not the power wholly to dispel the gloom 
that had settled upon her spirits. 

On the next day, as no farther word came from 
her husband, she took up his letter and succeeded 
in answering it, but in as formal a tone as that in 
which his own was conceived. This off of her mind, 
she endeavoured to wait as patiently as possible 
for another letter. None came on the succeeding 
day, and this troubled her a good deal ; but on 
the day after that she fully calculated to receive 
one in reply to her own. She was disappointed. 
Twenty-four hours more rolled around, and yet 
there was not a word from her husband. What 
could it mean? Had he been offended at the 
studied coldness of her letter ? This thought dis- 
tressed her beyond measure, and under its influ- 
ence she sat down and wrote another to him, 
couched in far tenderer words than those in which 
she had before written. This relieved her feelings 
a good deal. On the tiext day, which was just 
a week from the time he had left Westbrook, 
she received one in reply to her first letter. It 
was, like the former, brief and cold, and written, 
seemingly, in much haste. It referred mainly to. 
the suit in which he was engaged, and spoke of it 
as one that required the most vigorous and undi- 
vided efforts of his mind. He said nothing, about 
his return, and did not hint, even remotely, at her 
joining him in Boston. 
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. This made he/ heart-sick. The little that Aunt 
Mary could say fell upon her ear utterly powei 
less. She was sitting alone, in sad abstraction of 
mind, when her aunt entered her chamber, some 
two or three hours after she had received her let- 
ter, with a newspaper in her hand. 

" See here, Grace !" she said, smiling : " I have 
fallen accidentally upon a pleasant paragraph. It 
is in a city paper, received by the last mail ;" and 
«he read as follows : 

" The Goodlow Suit. — The suit between Mr. 

Goodlow and the Insurance Company is slow 

ly progressing. Yesterday a young attorney from 
Westbrook, named Milnor, who has been united 
with the able counsel on the side of Mr. Goodlow, 
occupied the attention of the court for three hours 
with one of the most brilliant speeches we remem- 
ber ever to have heard. But it was not brilliant 
alone; it was full of sound argument and rational 
deduction. It produced a powerful effect. Every 
one is looking to the result of this trial with unu- 
sual interest. It will probably occupy the atten- 
tion of the court for a week longer." 

" There, Grace, what do -you think of that V 
Mrs. Ellis said, looking up with a broad smile upon 
her face. " Are you not proud of your husband V 

" I suppose I ought to be," replied Grace, wi- 
ping her eyes, and laughing, in spite of herself, 
with pride 'and pleasure. 

" You can now understand his long silence, and 
his brief, cold letters. ' 

" Partly, but not altogether ;" and the counte- 
nance of Grace became again sad. 
L 
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" Surely, my child, the new position in which 
he linds himself placed, and the all-absorbing at- 
tention that this suit upon which he is engaged re- 
quires, ought to be felt by you as a just reason why 
he does not write to you differently." 

" Though my judgment may approve of what 
you say, my heart does not," was the reply of 
Grace. " Nothing ought to prevent his writing to 
me with affection, if he writes at all." 

Mrs. Ellis felt the force of this remark, and 
therefore did not attempt to reply, lest her words 
should only confirm the unhappy state of her 
niece's mind. 

" He does not love me— I know he does not ; 
and how can I write to him ?" the unhappy young 
wife said, laying down her pen, about an hour af- 
terward, and leaning back in her chair with an 
expression of pain upon her countenance. For a 
long time she sat thus, while her mind was strong- 
ly agitated. A violent struggle was going on in 
her bosom — a struggle between pride and affection, 
between self-will and duty. Affection and duty 
urged her to an open confession of error, and a 
declaration of the deep love she bore her husband ; 
while pride and self-will held her back, and brought 
accusations against him. This struggle was un- 
decided when her aunt, who had been casting about 
in her mind for some expedient whereby to dives* 
Grace from her gloomy state, came in and said, 

"I have just learned that Julia Williams has 
been rather worse for the last two days. Ought 
we not to call in and see her ?" 

" Worse did you say, aunt ?" asked Grace, in & 
voice of real concern. 
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u Yes dear ; I really begin to feel alarmed for 
her. It is really melancholy to see one so young, 
so pure-minded and lovely, fading away. Earth 
cannot spare such as her. We need their virtue- 
inspiring presence." 

" And yet, aunt," returned Grace, whose mind 
had become interested, " she does not shrink at the 
thought of death. The grave seems to have for 
her no terrors." 

" Why should it have terrors for the good ?" 

" I don't know that it should ; but to me the 
thought of death is terrible. It makes my heart icy 
cold. ' Corruption, earth, and worms !' Dreadful ! 
And, above all, the uncertainty that awaits the de- 
parting spirit. But, in regard to this, Julia has a 
peculiar and a sustaining faith. ' She seems almost 
as familiar with things beyond the grave as with 
those that daily meet her natural eyes. To her, 
death is no more than the passage from a dreary 
wilderness to a sun-bright region, of which she has 
thought and read until her spirit has become en- 
tranced with its loveliness, and she almost yearns 
to depart." 

" Too soon — far too soon for those who love 
her, will fye, I deeply fear, the peaceful departure 
of her freecl spirit," Mrs. Ellis replied, somewhat 
sadly. " But come, shall we not make her a visit ? 
It will, I am sure, be pleasing to her, and, I doubt 
not, profitable to us." y 

Without hesitation, Grace prepared herself to go 
out with her aunt. On calling upon Mrs. Williams, 
they found her much weaker than when they last 
visited her. This time her husband was present 
for a little while after they came in. Mrs. Milnoi 
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could not help observing the expression of tender- 
ness that was in his eyes whenever he looked into 
the pale face of his wife, nor the quickly-dispelled 
shade of anxiety and fear that would, ever and 
anon, rest upon his countenance. It touched 
her deeply. After he had gone away, and her 
aunt had become interested in conversation with 
Mrs. Lawson, Grace drew closer to the bedside of 
Mrs. Williams, and, taking her hand, said, with 
much feeling, 

" It really grieves me to find you weaker than 
when I last saw you. Have you suffered much 
pain?" 

" Not much," she replied, with a quiet, cheerful 
smile, " though weary at times, and often affected 
with loneliness. Yet I ought not to feel so, for 
many kind friends cheer my sick chamber with 
their welcome presence." 

" Still, it must be hard to bear such prolonged 
confinement." 

" So it seems to those who are well ; but we 
who are sick prove the truth of that sweet promise, 
'As thy days, so shall thy strength be.' There is 
no condition in life which has not its peculiar 
blessings as well as its peculiar trials." 

" Blessings 1 What blessings can cluster around 
you ? A bride of yesterday, to whom a husband 
is clinging with trembling hope and fear, laid upon 
a bed of sickness, and the rose on her cheek al- 
ready faded, perhaps never again to feel a flush of 
health ! Blessings ! How can you talk of bless- 
ings ?" 

Thus, almost involuntarily, did Grace give ut- 
terance to her surprise. Its effect was to startle 
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the feelings of Julia for a moment, and fill her eyes 
with tears ; but she quickly regained her calmness 
and replied, 

" Our states and conditions always modify our 
perceptions. It may be difficult for you, who are 
in perfect health, to understand or appreciate the 
kind and quality of those blessings that are given 
to one like me. In health, our good things come 
mainly by an external, and in sickness by an inter- 
nal way ; or, in other words, health gives us the 
capacity of enjoying the many external blessings 
that are freely given, but in sickness this capa- 
city is destroyed, and then there flows into the 
spirit a sweet peace, with images of holy and 
heavenly things, and a confidence in the Lord that 
bears -up the soul, and sustains it in a region of 
thought and affection far above the' sensual plane 
of the mind. Such a state, let me assure you, is 
one of peculiar delight. In it, we are conscious 
of a nearer approach to the spiritual world, and of 
the intimate presence of those angels whose great- 
est happiness it is to sustain all who, while in bod- 
ily affliction, look up and pray for a spirit of resig- 
nation." 

While Mrs. Williams spoke thus — her eyes 
slightly elevated, not giving intelligence of exter- 
nal objects, but only corresponding in their posi- 
tion to the elevation of interior vision — Grace look- 
ed at her with wonder, and yet with a spirit affect- 
ed by a new delight. 

"Blessed, indeed, has been this affliction to 
thee !" was her deep inward acknowledgment. 
Then she added aloud, 

" But how can you feel all this calmness and el- 
L2 
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evation of mind under circumstances of such pe- 
culiar trial ? A few days ago you spoke of death 
with a degree of composure that fills me with as. 
tonishment whenever I think of it. Apart from 
the mere terrors of death, which seem not to be 
terrible to you, how can you think of a separation 
from those you love without the deepest distress ? 
I cannot understand it." 

" Those who are truly united are united in spir- 
it," was the reply of Mrs. Williams ; " and this 
union is perfect just in the degree that each can 
love good and true principles for their own sake. 
That by which they are conjoined, then, is moral 
quality. They love each other, not for the sake . 
of the mere person, but from a regard to good af- 
fections and true thoughts ; that is, they regard the 
quality of each, and not the person alone. Death 
cannot extinguish good and truth. They are pure 
spiritual substances, and, when united, their form 
is human — human in the spiritual world, and human 
in the natural world. It is not the mere material 
body which clothes our spiritual form — a machine 
by which we act in the more ultimate plan of cre- 
ation — that makes us human, or upon which are 
based the higher affections that conjoin us. We 
can love as freely and as purely when that is laid 
aside as before — yea, freer and purer." 

" But the* separation, Mrs. Williams ! Natural 
eyes cannot see spiritual bodies. How, then, can 
such a separation be otherwise than deeply pain- 
ful ?" Grace said, quickly. 

" I did not mean to say that a separation would 
not be painful," Julia replied, recovering her self- 
possession, which the remark of Grace had nearly 
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overthrown, with an effort. " It must, and always 
will be painful, just in the degree that we are evil, 
and love ourselves and our own wills better than 
we love the Lord and his will ; but the pain will 
be greater with those who are left behind ; for, re- 
maining in the natural world, it will be hard for 
them so to elevate tneir minds into the pure regions 
of spiritual thought and perception, and thus come 
into spiritual communion with those who have left 
them and gone up higher, but who still love them, 
though with a more unselfish love than before. 
Still, even those who remain may have much to 
strengthen and sustain them in bereavement. They 
have eyes of the mind as well as the body, and if 
they will but use them, may have the blessed con- 
sciousness that those they have loved are still near 
to them — really as near as ever they were ; for 
true nearness, after all, is a nearness of thoughts 
and affections, and these exist independent of the 
natural body. Am I understood ?" 

" Not clearly." 

" You love your husband ?" 

The tears sprung instantly to the eyes of Grace 
as she murmured " Yes." 

" As tenderly now that he is from you as when 
he was by your side ?" 

" Yes." 

" Is he not distinctly present to your mind 
now ?" 

" Oh yes." 

" And can you not perceive and love his good 
qualities as fully as if he were sitting by your 
•ide?" 

" Yes ; but still to be separated seems as if he 
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were lost to me. This seeing with the mind does 
not satisfy : it is but a poor compensation for his 
presence." 

" True ! very true ! While in the natural world 
of time and space, our spiritual eyes are not really 
opened. We see spiritual things only through a 
"glass, darkly, and, therefore, absence or death 
must always prove painful. But, without the light 
of the sun, as we are, under such circumstances, 
let us be thankful for the lfght of the moon, and 
bless the kind Providence that has given us to 
know the truth, even if we cannot fully receive it 
into our affections." 

" An abiding confidence in Providence seems to 
be your sheet-anchor under all circumstances," 
Mrs. Milnor said. 

" You have revealed the secret of all the ap- 
pearances of trust and resignation you have per- 
ceived. But for that sheet-anchor, I should be 
now upon the stormy ocean." 

But even this could not unravel to Mrs. Milnor 
the secret of Julia's state of mind. To her, it 
seemed impossible that any one ctiuld view death, 
and under such peculiar circumstances, without 
starting back appalled. 

" I cannot understand it, aunt," she said, as the 
two walked slowly homeward. " I never met so 
lovely, yet so inexplicable a being, nor one in 
whom there was so much sound thought, mixed 
up with truly beautiful, yet what seems fanciful 
ideas." 

" I am really afraid that her days here are num- 
bered," Mrs. Ellis returned, thoughtfully. M Her 
mother seems to feel this sensibly, and spoke of it 



to-day with a degree of composure that surprised 
me." 

"Is it not possible," Grace said, "that both 
mother and daughter are void of true feeling ?" 

" Can you think so of Julia V* 

Grace paused a moment, and then said, 

" No, I cannot. That she does feel, and deeply, 
too, I am satisfied. I have seen the tearful eye 
and quivering lip too often." 

" And that Mrs. Lawson can and does feel I am 
equally well satisfied," Mrs. Ellis said. " No, no, 
that will not explain the secret. The true reason 
is to be found in their unwavering trust in Divine 
Providence." 

" So Mrs. Williams declared to me just now ; 
but still, I cannot understand how any one can 
feel such a confidence. To be taken away in the 
bloom of youth and beauty — to be torn from those 
who tenderly love us, and whose very lives are 
wrapped up in ours, is no light affliction, Aunt 
Mary. I could not bless the hand that held for 
me that rod — I could not feel resigned to such a 
cruel dispensation. Hers must, indeed, be a pecu- 
liar faith, if, under such circumstances, it can ex- 
tract the sting from death." 

" And yet all who receive that peculiar faith, so 
full of a singular beauty— so strange in many of its 
assumptions, and yet so profoundly rational in its 
pure philosophy, like Julia and her mother, look 
upon death with calmness — nay, even part with 
each other, no matter how intimate may be the 
ties that bind them, without any of those ecstasies 
of grief and despair which almost invariably attend 
such afflictions. It is not that they do not feel 
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pain at such rending of natural bonds ; but to soothe 
the acuter pangs that attend this pain is not only a 
general trust in Providence, but a practical and par- 
ticular assurance that every event is intended for 
their spiritual good; and that even the death of 
their most beloved ones will, in the end, be bless- 
ings — blessings as far above the ordinary good 
things they receive as the affliction is deeper, and 
touches them more nearly than ordinary events." 

" Then are they blessed above the common lot," 
Grace said, as they gained their own door. " But I 
cannot understand it. I am not yet able to under- 
stand how any one can kiss the rod that smites 
him." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



DISTRESSING INTELLIGENCE, 



Several days more passed, but not a line was 
received during the time from Milnor. Once du- 
ring that period had Grace written, but, as before, 
in a formal and reserved tone, though her heart 
yearned to unburden itself freely. Another and 
another, and even another day passed without a 
letter, until Grace became so much disturbed in 
mind as to seriously alarm Mrs. Ellis. At last, 
&fter the lapse of a whole week, making two 
weeks since his departure, a letter was brought for 
Grace. Eagerly did she tear it open,, and take in 
its contents almost at a single glance. It was as 
follows : 
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" My dear Grace — The trial is just over, and 
we have been successful ! Two weeks of most 
intense labour and application have been severe 
upon me. Both body and mind are exhausted. I 
feel greatly the need of rest and recreation, and 
yet I find I am to have neither. Instead of return- 
ing to Westbrook, which I greatly desire to do, I 
am compelled to leave for New- York this after- 
noon, to attend to some very important business 
there for Mr. Goodiow, which requires my imme- 
diate presence. I regret this very much, for I 
desire ardently to see you. The separation has 
seemed a long one, even though my mind has been 
intensely occupied every moment that I have been 
here. But why have you written so coldly ? Your 
letters are before me now — your three letters, writ- 
ten in two weeks. I have read them over and over 
again, but they do not warm my heart. There is 
a smile in but one of them, and that a feeble smile ; 
and I am going still farther from you. Cannot my 
wife sustain her husband in the path of duty, or 
must he travel that rugged way uncheered ? Must 
he press onward alone ? Could I have met you 
every night, as I returned from the hard labours 
of the day, and felt the warmth of your sunny 
smile, and the sweet encouragement of your voice, 
I should have felt myself, during the past two 
weeks, the happiest of beings ; but this could not 
be : and why should I allude to it ? Your letters 
do not speak of loneliness ; I trust, therefore, that 
you bear this necessary separation calmly and pa- 
tiently. To know that you can do this is a satis- 
faction, for I would not have you feel pain on ac- 
count of my necessary absence. 
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M I received a long letter yesterday from my 
friend Williams. He tells me you have been fre- 
quently to see bis wife since my absence. I am 
glad of this. You will find her a lovely woman. 
Her mind is well balanced, and her heart as warm 
as unselfish affections can make it. I am sure you 
will love her. The tenour of his letter is despond- 
ing in regard to her health. This pains me very 
much. Surely her long sickness does not portend 
a fatal termination ? I earnestly hope not ; though, 
from my knowledge of the fact that she has always 
been very delicate, I have my fears. Such an. 
event would be sad indeed. I cannot bear to 
think of it. 

" Write me to New- York immediately on re- 
ceipt of this, and do not study brevity and cold- 
ness. Let me see your heart as it really is, warm 
with a true affection for your husband. 
" Ever faithfully yours, 

"Lewis Milnor." 

After Grace had read this letter, she laid it 
down, and, clasping her hands tightly together, sat 
for a long time with compressed lips, and fixed, 
untearful eyes. What were the thoughts that* 
passed through her -mind we may vaguely imagine, 
but cannot throw into the form of words. At length 
her agitation became so strong that she rose to her 
feet, and commenced slowly moving backward and 
forward through the room. At this moment Mrs. 
Ellis came in. 

" Oh aunt !" exclaimed Grace, the tears coming 
instantly to her eyes, and flowing over her cheeks, 
" " Lewis has gone to New- York !" 
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" To New- York !" ejaculated Mrs. Ellis, in sur- 
prise. 

" Oh yes ; he went yesterday !" And Grace 
actually wrung her hands with distress. 

" But what has taken him to New-York ?" 

" Business. But there is his letter. Oh, how 
selfishly, and unreasonably, and cruelly I have 
acted!" 

Mrs. Ellis took the letter and read it hurriedly 
through. 

" You have doubtless both been to blame," she 
then said, " though somewhat unequally. You, 1 
think, to a greater extent than your husband ; but 
it is only for you to think and feel right in your po- 
sition as a wife, and ail will be well." 

" I am ready to do anything to repair the wrong 
I have done," Grace said, weeping bitterly. 

" Are you ready to make any sacrifice to a sense . 
of duty ?" Mrs. Ellis asked, calmly. 

" Oh yes ! any — any ! I will do anything." 

" Bui, my dear child, you must be calm. You 
- are not now in a state to make any really good 
resolutions; for a resolution, to be really good, 
must flow from a clear perception of some truth. 
.Your feelings are all excited, and your judgment be- 
clouded. Let your heart cease, first, its fluttering 
pulsations, so that your mind can become clear, 
and you be able thence to perceive in what course 
lies the way of duty. Your husband's prolonged 
absence is occasioned by unexpected business re- 
quirements. To this, then, you must endeavour to 
be reconciled. If you feeL that you would much 
rather he had returned home, even at the expense 
of urgent duties, shun that feeling as wrong. The 
M 
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man who will deliberately choose between self- 
indulgence and duty can never make a woman 
truly bappy, for be does not possess those moral 
qualities to which her tender affections can per- 
manently cling. Fix this in your mind as a truth, 
and then think whether you have not opposed 
your husband when he urged the claims of duty 
— whether you have not set up your will against 
his deliberate judgment. Is it possible, think you, 
for a man to love deeply, and truly, and perma- 
nently, the woman who acts thus ? Your own rea- 
son must answer c No P n 

" Oh aunt ! you distress me beyond measure by 
what you say. I see it all clearly. I have been 
guilty of deep injustice to my husband, but I do 
most sincerely repent of it." 

" Then write him freely. Make a clear con- 
fession of all that you see to be wrong. But do 
not let your feelings betray you into a confession 
of such things as you are not willing to put away 
as evil. Bear this in mind ; for if you do not guard 
against this, you will have them rising up hereafter 
to mar your happiness. You will have confessed 
them to be wrong, and yet not really seeing them 
to be so, and acting them out at some future time, 
you will weaken your husband's confidence in your 
sincerity." 

" Ought I not to go to him at once ?" 

" I think not, Grace ; write to him first, and ask 
him if you had not better do so. There may be 
good reasons why he would rather you would not 
come, or why he would wish to know that you 
were coming. He has not said where you ooufd 
find him in New- York, nor whether he would bo 
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there two days or two weeks. No, no ; your first 
duty is to write to him freely." 

" That I will do at once." 

" The sooner the better, of course. Compose 
your mind as quickly as you can, and then pour 
out everything into the bosom of your husband." 

Grace did so. She wrote a long and tender let- 
ter to her husband, making free confession of her 
faults, and begging his forgiveness. When this 
was finished and despatched, she felt greatly re- 
lieved in mind — an almost insupportable weight 
was taken from her bosom. When she now thought 
of living in Boston, the idea was not painful. Any 
place, with her husband by her side, she felt would 
be a paradise. 

This state continued until about the hour at which 
the mail was to arrive on the next day. Then she 
began to look for another letter. But recollecting, 
after she found that no letter had come, that her 
husband could not have written while on his way 
to New-York, nor possibly have despatched a let- 
ter so as to reach her by that mail, she endeavour- 
ed to feel patient for another day, confidently ho- 
ping then to hear from him again. But ihe next 
day brought no letter, nor the next, nor the next, 
although full time had passed for him to have re- 
ceived hers and answered it. This was inexpli- 
cable. Even Aunt Mary felt troubled. She could 
not understand it. As for Grace, she was distress-, 
ed beyond measure. On the morning of the sixth 
day since her husband's last letter had been re- 
ceived, a messenger came for Grace from Mrs. 
Lawson, with the request that she would be kind 
enough to step in and sit for a little while with her 
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daughter. It had been three days since her last 
visit to Julia, and then there were apparent too evi- 
dent indications of a rapidly-progressing decline. 

Reluctant as Grace felt to see any one under ex- 
isting circumstances, she yet obeyed the request 
almost immediately. On entering Julia's chamber 
she was startled by the change that had taken 
place in the invalid — a change not fully perceptible 
to those who daily and hourly lingered about her 
bed, but to her eyes as palpable as if " death" had 
been written in capitals upon her brow. Her lips 
had lost their delicate tint, the hectic had faded 
from her cheek, and her eyes had a glassy appear- 
ance. She was supported by pillows in a half-re- 
cumbent position. As Grace came up to her bed- 
side, she extended her hand and smiled feebly, 
saying, 

" I felt as if I would like to see you this morning, 
and therefore you must- forgive the liberty I took in 
sending for you." 

" I am glad you took that liberty," Grace return- 
ed, " and I shall be still more gratified if I can do 
or say anything that will give you a moment's 
pleasure." 

" Your company has always been pleasant to 
me," the invalid said, " and as I felt somehow or 
other more wearied with myself than usual this 
morning, I was so selfish as to ask you to drop in, 
under the hope that in your society I might find 
relief from thoughts that more than usually oppress 
me." 

" If it is from thoughts that oppress your spirits," 
Grace said, in a saddened tone, " that you seek re- 
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lief in my society, I am afraid you will seek in 
vain. My own feelings are burdened heavily." 

" I grieve to hear you .say so, my dear madam,' 
replied Julia, her eye brightening, and an expres 
sion of tender sympathy pervading her sweet, pale 
face. " If not presuming too far, may I ask the 
cause ?" 

" I have not heard from my husband since he 
went unexpectedly to New-York, and it is now a 
week since he left Boston." 

"A week since you heard from him! Have 
you written to him in that time ?" 

" Oh yes — immediately on his going." 

"He may be ill." 

" III !" Grace said, starting and turning pale. 
"He is — he must be ill ! When he wrote from 
Boston, he complained of being greatly fatigued 
both in mind and body. Oh, if he should be ill, 
away from home, and amid strangers ! What shall 
I do ?" 

" You can go to New- York ; and you ought to 
go, without a moment's delay," Julia promptly re- 
sponded. " No one, like a wife, can minister to her 
husband in sickness. If you should find him well 
it will be the happier meeting ; if ill, your duty is 
by his side." 

"You are right," Grace said, instantly rising. 
" Why did I not know my duty, without having to 
be reminded of it ?" 

Then, stooping down and kissing fervently the 
broad white forehead, the sunken cheeks, and pale 
lips of Julia, she embraced h*er tenderly, and mur- 
muring, "Farewell! may we soon meet again, 
M2 
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sweet angel !" turned away, and hurriedly left the 
house. 

" Aunt Mary !" she exclaimed, bounding into the 
presence of Mrs. Ellis a few minutes afterward, 
" Lewis is ill, and 1 must go to him immediately !" 

" Who told you 1" was Aunt Mary's surprised 
interrogation, as she rose quickly, holding an open 
letter in her hand. 

" My heart tells me so. But that letter ! Who ? 
— where is it from ?" 

" From Mr. Goodlow. He has written me to 
say that Lewis lies ill at the American Hotel in 
New-York." 

" Merciful Heaven ! And is it indeed true ?" 
poor Grace exclaimed,' her face growing pale, her 
eyes staring wi felly, and her whole frame becoming 
violently agitated. " Oh! let me go quickly ! Let 
me go to him ! Oh, if he were to die before I 
could get there !" 

" But you cannot go alone, Grace," Mrs. Ellis 
said, her own mind much bewildered. 

" Alone ? I would go to the end of the world 
alone for the sake of my husband !" was the firm 
reply of Grace, who was regaining her self-pos- 
session. 

" But you cannot go to-day ; the stage left for 
Boston an hour ago," returned Mrs. Ellis, her mind 
still confused. 

" It matters not — the cars do not leave Boston 
for New- York until five o'clock. I can go there 
in a private conveyance ;" and, so saying, Grace 
turned away quickly, and went to her own room 
to make instant preparations for the journey. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

A SICK HU8BAND. 

" My dear child ! I cannot think of seeing you 
start for New- York alone !" Mrs. Ellis said, com- 
ing into the chamber of Grace some ten minutes 
after her niece had left her, and finding her enga- 
ged in hurriedly packing her trunk. 

" Don't say a word, aunt," replied Grace, half 
impatiently.' " I should be unworthy the name of 
a wife if I hesitated for one moment !" 

" But, my child—" 

" In pity spare me any opposition., Aunt Mary ; 
my duty is clear, and must be performed. I should 
go beside myself if I remained here one moment 
longer than was required to make preparation for 
my journey." 

" Then call upon Mr. Goodlow as soon as you 
reach Boston, and ask him, from me, to send some 
friend with you." 

" If I have time to spare, I will send for him, 19 
Grace replied, half-abstractedly. 

" Oh do, by all means ; I cannot bear the thought 
of your going. to New- York alone." 

Mrs. Ellis had never travelled a mile in her life 
except under the escort of some one, and there- 
fore, like a great many other ladies in the land, 
bad a "dreadful idea" of travelling alone, even 
upon our great lines of public conveyance, where 
a lady is as safe from impertinence and insult as 
in her own parlour. But Grace had a reason fo 
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venturing alone upon her journey too strong for 
any vague apprehensions to find an entrance into 
her mind. In half an hour from the time when 
she left Mrs. Williams she was seated alone in a 
close carriage, the driver of which was urging his 
horses to a quick pace, and in the direction of Bos- 
ton. A lonely ride of three hours gave her ima- 
gination full time for activity. But it mainly pre- 
sented one vivid picture — her husband laid upon a 
sick bed, pale, emaciated, unconscious, and trem- 
bling on the brink of dissolution. Every act of op- 
position to him — every accusing thought, every 
cold word, came up from her memory as distinctly 
as if they had transpired but an hour before, until 
her very heart was wrung with agony. 

" Oh, if he should not be alive !" she would 
sometimes murmur, sinking back in the carriage 
from the erect position the very active intensity of 
her thoughts and feelings had caused her to as- 
sume, and giving herself up to violent fits of weep- 
ing. From these her mind would gradually re- 
cover its tone, and then her imagination would 
again become busy with fearful images of pain and 
death. 

Two hours had to be passed in Boston before 
the departure of the cars for New-York. Immedi- 
ately on her arrival, Grace sent for Mr. Goodlow. 
He met her with a serious face, although he strove 
hard to conceal any expression calculated to excite 
the alarm of the young wife. 

" Oh sir ! have you heard from my husband since 
you wrote yesterday !" she asked, eagerly, the mo 
ment he came in. 
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" I have, Mrs. Milnor ; but do not unnecessarily 
permit yourself to become agitated." 

" Was he better or worse ?" was the quick in* 
terrogation, while her face became blanched. 

"He was no worse, I believe; his fever was 
steadily progressing, but will not reach its climax 
for a day or two : so the physician writes me. I 
have ordered for him the best medical attendance, 
and the most careful and judicious nurse to be ob- 
tained in New- York. Still, there is no one like a 
wife by the bedside of her sick husband ; I am 
therefore rejoiced to find you so promptly on your 
way to take that all-important station. Your re- 
ward will, I doubt not, be the happy restoration of 
your husband to health. But you must not go un- 
attended ; 1 will place you under the care of a friend 
who goes to New-York this afternoon — one who 
has become much interested in your husband since 
his' brief sojourn here, and who will not leave you 
until you are at his side." 

" Oh, if I should not find him alive !" Grace 
said, weeping bitterly. 

" Do not, my dear madam," urged Mr. Goodlow, 
" thus suffer your mind to become paralyzed with 
fear, or you will unfit yourself for the duties that 
await you, and on the faithful performance of which 
rests, perhaps, the life of your husband. Be a true 
woman and a true wife ; these require self-posses- 
sion and calmness under circumstances of trial like 
the one you are now summoned to pass through. 
You have promptly obeyed the call of duty ; go or 
to the end, trusting in that Providence which con- 
trols every event for good, and you will have your 
reward." 
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Thus, for most of the time that Grace remained 
in Boston, did old Mr. Goodlow strive to bear up 
her troubled and desponding mind, though with lit- 
tle apparent success. Five o'clock at length came, 
and, under charge of the individual Mr. Goodlow 
had alluded to, the anxious wife took her departure 
for New- York, where, after a sleepless night, she 
arrived about daydawn on the next morning. As 
the boat touched the wharf, it was with difficul- 
ty that she could restrain herself from springing 
upon the shore, so eager was she to reach her hus- 
band. But her kind attendant, upon whose arm 
her trembling hand was resting, gently urged her 
to be calm, adding assurances that she should soon 
be with the object of her deep solicitude. 

A few minutes after their arrival at the wharf, 
Grace entered a carriage, and was soon rolling up 
Broadway at a rapid speed. In a brief space of 
time she was at the door of the American. As she 
was handed from the carriage, her heart almost 
ceased to beat, and she felt so faint that she could 
scarcely stand. 

" How is Mr. Milnor ?" asked the gentleman 
who had attended her, of one of the barkeepers, as 
he entered a parlour with Grace upon his arm. 
What a moment for the eager, anxious, trembling 
wife! 

41 The doctor has just left him." 

" He is alive, then, thank Heaven !" ejaculated 
Grace, sinking upon a chair. 

" Oh yes, ma'am," quickly returned the barkeep- 
er, who understood in a moment the relation she 
bore to their sick guest ; " but he is quite ill, though 
the doctor thinks not very dangerously so. 118 
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has just left, and said, in going away, that the most 
perfect quiet must be maintained in the portion of 
the h6use where he is. I mention this, madam, 
that you may feel the necessity of being composed 
when you meet him." 

"Oh, I will be very calm," returned Grace, 
breathing more freely than she had done for many 
hours. u He is still alive ! that has taken a load 
from my breast. But let me go to him at once." 

" Would it be prudeut, madam ?" the attendant 
respectfully suggested : " might not your unexpect- 
ed presence so agitate his mind as to do him a fatal 
injury ?" 

" Oh no ! that cannot be," urged Grace. 

" He is right," the gentleman who had accom- 
panied her said. " First let the physician be sent 
for, and his advice taken. Be kind enough to de- 
spatch a waiter for him immediately." 

This was done, and Grace compelled to acqui- 
esce, although with a feeling of great reluctance. 
It was half an hour before the physician came in. 
He readily gave his consent for Grace to see him 
at once, and become his constant attendant, but un- 
der the strictest injunction to be calm. 

" If I find that you do not control yourself while 
with him, I shall be compelled to forbid your at- 
tendance on him," he said, with professional firm- 
ness. 

" Oh, I will be calm, sir, very calm ! Do not 
fear for me," returned Mrs. Milnor, her voice af- 
fected with huskiness, and her whole frame trem- 
bling with nervous excitement. 

" But, my dear madam, you are far from being 
calm at this very moment. You are losing your 
self-control rapidly." 
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*' Ob, but take me to him, and I will be compo- 
sed r 

The physician paused a moment, and then said, 

" Come. But, as you value the life of your hus- 
band, force down your excited feelings." 

" I will ! I will !" and Grace moved a step in ad- 
vance of the physician as they took their way to 
her husband's chamber. 

"Remember!" he whispered, laying his hand 
upon her arm as they paused at the door. 

" Do not fear me." 

The door was then slowly opened, and both 
passed in. The room was dark and still — so dark 
that it was some moments before the eyes of Grace 
could distinguish clearly any object. But she soon 
saw her husband lying upon the bed, his face part- 
ly turned away, apparently in a sound sleep ; but 
the rays of light that struggled through the darken- 
ed window were too feeble to give a distinct view 
of his features, or to reveal fully the change that 
disease had wrought upon them. 

" Does he sleep ?" asked the physician, in a low 
whisper, as he kept his hand upon the arm of Mrs. 
Mil nor. 

The nurse replying in the affirmative, he whis- 
pered in the ear of Grace, 

" Everything depends upon his being kept per- 
fectly quiet now. It is the crisis of his disease." 

He then explained to the nurse the relation of 
the stranger he had introduced to the sick room, 
and enjoined her to guard the young wife in the 
strictest way against any acts that might excite her 
husband's mind. He then went away. 

By this time the eyes of Grace had become so 
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accustomed to the feeble light which prevailed in 
the room, that, as she stood bending over the un- 
conscious body of her husband, she could perceive 
the fearful ravages which disease had made. His 
cheeks were sunken, and of a pale yellow hue^ 
his eyes hollow, and his whole form wasted away, 
until the hot, dry skin clung to his very bones. 
She could not help shuddering, as, after a long, 
fixed, earnest gaze, she turned away to lay off her 
cloak and bonnet, and prepare to wait and watch 
mweariedly by his bedside. 

After a few hurried inquiries of the nurse in re- 
gard to the progress of the disease and her hus- 
band's present state, she seated herself by his side, 
and laying her hand softly upon his, that burned 
with fever, watched his quickly-heaving chest, and 
the expression of suffering in his countenance, for 
nearly an hour. As he did not awake after the 
lapse of this time, she got up and walked quietly 
"across the room to get something from her trunk, 
which a servant had brought in. As she did so, 
her eye rested upon a letter which lay upon a ta- 
ble. Taking it up quickly, she saw that it was 
her own letter, in which she had breathed out to 
him every tender thought in her heart, and made a 
full confession of her faults. But the seal was un- 
broken ! It had arrived too late ! Her husband 
did not know that she had seen and felt her error 
—did not know how tenderly she really loved him, 
despite her pride and self-will, nor how fully and 
freely she had poured out everything to him. 

Unable to contain herself at this discovery, she 
sank into a chair and sobbed aloud. 

" My dear madam !" said the nurse, coming m- 
N 
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stantly to her side, " this most not be ! Remem- 
ber the strict injunction of the doctor. Everything 
depends upon your remaining perfectly composed. 
Surely no one ought to feel this more deeply than 
yourself." 

" You are right, " Grace replied at once, and in 
a firm voice, composing herself by a vigorous ef- 
fort. " No one ought to feel this more deeply 
than myself. I ought not to require that any one 
should remind me of my duty." 

From that time, no matter how anxious and 
troubled, Grace maintained a perfectly calm exte- 
rior ; but, in doing so, she had to use a degree of 
rational self-control beyond what she had ever 
been called upon to exercise. . 

It was near the middle of the day before Mr. 
Milnor roused up from the state of torpor into 
which he had fallen, but not sufficiently to know 
his wife, who fixed her eyes intently upon his 
face, eager to be recognised, and sat thus, minute 
after minute, expecting each moment to see his 
countenance brighten, but in vain. Oh, how sick 
her heart felt as she turned away her eyes from 
his face with a sigh ! 

About the middle of the afternoon the doctor 
came in again He examined his patient long and 
carefully, making, as he did so, the minutest jn* 
quiries of the nurse. To the eager questions of 
Grace he replied vaguely, yet encouragingly, in 
general terms. 

" The crisis will be to-night," she overheard him 
whisper to the nurse. "You must watch him 
closely, and observe my directions with the^ strict- 
est care." 
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This made her feel awful. " What if he should 
really die, after all !" she said to herself, shudder- 
ing ; and then a multitude of distressing thoughts 
came crowding into her mind. 

" The doctor thinks him very dangerous ?•' she 
said to the nurse, jn a whisper, after the physician 
had gone. 

" Not more so than cases which daily recover," 
the nurse replied, evasively. " Still, he is ill, and 
will require to be carefully treated. By the morn- 
ing we expect to find him better." 

" Don't you think he will know me before night ?" 

" It is, perhaps, as well that he should not. Any 
excitement of mind will be injurious. I should 
think it far better if you would keep away from 
him until the morning. You do not look at all 
well, and I think you ought to endeavour to sleep." 

" I cannot sleep. I have not closed my eyes 
since night before last." 

u Go and lie down, at least. You may fall away 
into sleep, and then you will be better able to bear 
the fatigue of watching by your husband's bedside. 
I can do all for him now that can possibly be 
done — far more than you can do." 

" Will you call me if he should become worse V 

" Certainly I will. There is a bed behind that 
screen ; come and lie down there ;" and, as the con- 
siderate nurse said this, she took her by the arm 
and almost forced her to the bed, upon which she 
lay down, but with evident reluctance. In a little 
while, however, a drowsy feeling stole over her, 
and soon after she sank into a profound slumber. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



A DANGEROUS ILLNESS—THE CRISIS — RECOVER?. 

When Mrs. Milnor awoke it was past the 
hour of midnight. Some moments elapsed be- 
fore she could sufficiently collect her thoughts 
to be truly conscious where she was. A dim 
light pervaded the chamber, caused by the rays 
of a small lamp, which was so placed as to 
throw the whole room into deep shadow. " All 
was as still as the grave. After resting upon 
her arm, listening intently for nearly a minute, 
she got up, and stepped noiselessly across the 
room to the bed upon which lay her husband. 
Faint as the light was, it was strong enough to 
show his face — paler, more sunken, and death 
like in its expression. A cry of agony was 
just rising to her lips, as the warning look and 
raised finger of the nurse arrested her atten- 
tion, and caused her, by a strong effort, to con- 
trol herself. 

" On your life, be composed !" whispered the 
nurse in her ear, as she glided with soundless 
tread to her side. " The crisis is past ! The 
fever has left him, but weak as an infant. The 
feeblest shock now would inevitably destroy 
his life." 

Grace sunk into a chair with a feeling as if 
a giant hand had crushed her down, and left her 
powerless in every nerve. After a little while 
she rose up and stole quietly to the bedside, 
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where she stood for many % minutes looking 
down into the almost expressionless face of her 
husband. His breath came quick an <k short, 
with a gasping effort. As she stood there, she 
felt fully the force of the attendant's remark, 
that he was weak as an infant, and that the 
feeblest shock would inevitably destroy his life. 

No persuasion could induce her again to lie 
down. Not once did she remove from a chair, 
brought close to his side, until daylight, nor 
for a moment at a time withdraw her eyes from 
his face during that period. The solar light 
of morning revealed more palpably than they 
had yet appeared the ravages of the disease, 
which had, while it preyed upon his system, 
given to it a degree of artificial excitement, 
which seemed like physical stamina. Now ev- 
ery muscle and fibre was so completely relaxed, 
that life seemed scarcely to linger in the vital 
organs, much less to flow down freely into the 
ultimates of the body. 

Soon after daylight the doctor came in. He 
asked no-question, but approached noiselessly, 
and with evident anxiety. The moment he laid 
his hand upon the patient's arm, a thrill passed 
through his frame. For a long time he sat 
with his fingers upon his pulse, and his eyes 
fixed upon the sick man's face. Poor Grace 
scarcely breathed. At length a long inspira- 
tion, followed by a still longer expiration, gave 
indication that the physician was satisfied as 
to the result. 

" Doctor," said Grace, who had instinctively 
perceived that a conclusion had been made in 
N2 
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the physician's mind, speaking in a husky whis- 
per, " is there any hope V 

" Everything to hope from care and quiet," 
was the instant response. 

Grace clasped her hands together, lifted her 
eyes upward, and then hiding her- face, wept 
long and silently. 

Before the doctor left, he took Mrs. Milnor 
aside, and fully explained to her the condition 
of her husband, enforcing again and again the 
necessity of his being kept perfectly free from all 
excitement. Thus kept free, and his direc- 
tions followed as to diet, etc., all would be well. 

Since the recession of the fever at midnight 
the patient had lain in a quiet sleep, that seem- 
ed almost like death. About ten o'clock he 
awoke from this, when a small portion of nour- 
ishment, with some wine, was given. In a lit- 
tle while after he fell off to sleep again, with- 
out having taken notice of anything. From 
this he awoke towards five in the afternoon, 
and seemed refreshed. More nourishment was 
given, and after laying a little while, he again 
went off to sleep. 

At the suggestion of the physician, the nurse, 
who had slept but little for many days, went 
to bed at dark, leaving the patient in the charge 
of Grace, who was directed to call her up at 
midnight. Hour after hour the young wife now 
sat, a lonely and patient watcher, by the side of 
her husband. She could not refrain from taking 
his hand in hers, nor from laying her head 
down upon the pillow beside his, nor from 
kissing over and over again his pale forehead 
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How deep, and yearning, and tender was the 
love she bore him! Far deeper, more yearn- 
ing, and tenderer than anything that had ever 
pervaded her bosom. It seemed as if she could 
freely sacrifice her life for his sake ; that for 
him she could be happy in a wilderness or in 
a palace ; that, without him, existence would be 
a dreary blank. 

Midnight came, and still her husband slept ; 
but she could not tear herself from his side ; 
she could not yield up to another the watch- 
er's station. And thus she sat until the first 
pale rays of morning stole in at the window. 
These awakened the nurse, who instantly arose 
to resume her charge, chiding as she did so the 
young wife for not having called her hours be- 
fore ; but it was all in vain that she urged her 
to retire and take rest. She was too anxious 
to see the eyes, whose glances had not greeted 
her in many weeks, open again to the light. 
Fondly had she cherished the hope, all night 
long, of seeing those dear eyes unclose, and 
receiving from them looks of intelligence and 
love. She could not, therefore, give up her 
place until the sleeper had again aroused him- 
self, but continued seated by his side, holding 
one of his emaciated hands, upon which every 
blue vein was distinctly seen, in hers. Thus 
she had remained for an hour after daylight, 
looking earnestly into his face, and hoping ev- 
ery moment to see his eyes open ; but still he 
slept on. Disappointed at his long-continued 
unconsciousness, she at length let her eyes fall 
to the floor, as her breast heaved with a feeble 
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sigh. A dreamy re very stole over her, from 
which a slight pressure of her hand at length 
aroused her. Turning quickly towards her 
husband, she found that his- eyes were open, 
and resting, with a look of affectionate intelli- 
, gence, upon her Instantly recollecting herself, 
she restrained the wild rush of her feelings, 
and only gave vent to them by returning the 
pressure of her husband's hand, and stooping 
down and kissing his with earnest tenderness. 
Tears were in her eyes, and flowing over her 
cheeks. Oh, how eagerly did she desire to 
clasp him to her arms ; to lay his head upon 
her bosom, and pour out to him her whole heart ! 
But a counsellor was quickly by her side, and 
whispered words of caution in her ears, to give 
weight to her own sense of prudence 

The nourishment that the feeble body of her 
husband now required was given by her own 
hands, and as it touched the quickening nerve 
of taste with a grateful sensation, her reward 
was in the glances of pleasure and affection 
that were feebly cast upon her. When he again 
composed himself to rest, he did so, weak and 
helpless as he was both in mind and body, un- 
der the sweet consciousness that the heart, 
dearest to him in the whole world, beat close 
beside his, and was full of tenderness. 

From that time his recovery was steady, but 
very gradual. In a few days he was able to 
converse a little, at the end of a week to sit up 
in bed supported by pillows, and in twelve days 
to walk across his room. 

We will not record the many tender words 
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that passed between the young husband and 
his wife ; they would alone fill a volume. Let 
young husbands and wives, for whose especial 
benefit this volume' is written, fancy these things 
for themselves : it will require for them no 
very ardent stretch of imagination. 

Nothing, however, had yet been said on the 
subject of the differences that had so cruelly 
wrung both their hearts. They had purposely 
avoided any allusion to them. 

It was on the twelfth day of his convales- 
cence that Grace drew from her bosom the 
letter she had found unopened on her arrival 
in New- York — her letter of confession, so full 
of tender assurances of love — and handed it to 
him, saying, in a voice that perceptibly trem- 
bled as she did so, 

" This was written and sent to New-York 
three weeks ago, as you will see by the post* 
mark. I found it in your room when I came 
here. Take it as written then and affirmed 
now." 

While Milnor read over the letter of his wife, 
that was full of confessions of error and as- 
surances of affection, Grace sat by his side, her 
hand shading her face, and concealing the drops 
that slowly coursed their way down her cheeks ; 
but they were not tears of grief, but of pleas- 
ure. Milnor remained in deep thought for 
some time after he had read the letter, in ear- 
nest exploration of his own heart. 

" I, too," he at length said, " have my confes- 
sions to make. My — " 

" Nothing of this I Nothing of this !" Grace 
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instantly said, smiling tenderly through her 
tears, as she placed her hand upon his mouth. 
" Let the past go. You are^. restored to me as 
from the 'grave. I take the gift from above 
with thankfulness, resolved hereafter to do a 
wife's duty, and love my husband with a wife's 
pure love. Whither thou goest, I will go ; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge ; thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God. 19 

"But I have one confession to make — " 
" I will not hear it !" Grace instantly return- 
ed. " If you have acted wrong, I have been 
the cause. Let the past sleep. It needed that 
I should lay my heart bare. That is done, and 
now let the past suffice. The future is before 
us, full of a blessed hope. With my husband I 
go into that future, resolved to stand ever by 
his side." 

With such assurances Grace strove often to 
add to the force of her letter; and she was 
deeply in earnest. She had seen her errors, 
and had commenced a faithful struggle against 
the inward evils that had produced them. The 
illness, and narrow escape of her husband from 
death, had tried and proved her affection, de- 
veloping even to herself its deeper depths, and 
showing her how intimately blended with his 
interests and happiness was her own ; that they 
were really one, or in the effort to become 
one j and that anything which divided their ends 
of action, thus tending to prevent their true 
unition, must inevitably make them both miser- 
able. This was a discovery not dearly bought, 
even at the price which had been paid for it 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

AN IMPRESSIVE SCENE. 

Three weeks from the day on which Mr. Mil- 
nor and his wife returned to Westbrook, and 
when he had become perfectly restored to 
health, they were summoned to the sick cham 
ber of Julia Williams. 

A few friends were seated around her bed 
when they entered, and the husband and moth* 
er bent tenderly over her, and clasped, each, one 
of her white, transparent hands. She was evi- 
dently near her change, but conscious of its 
approach. As Grace and her husband entered, 
she smiled faintly, but with a heavenly expres- 
sion, and withdrawing the hand that lay in her 
husband's, extended it feebly first to one and 
then to the other. 

" I am glad to see you once more," she said 
to Grace, in a faint whisper, as the latter bent 
down and kissed her, "and for the last time 
here. But death cannot really part those who 
love each other. Think of me, as I shall often 
think of you, and our thoughts will bring us 
near together." 

Again Grace kissed her fervently, the tears 
gushing from her eyes, and then sought a chair 
and wept in silence. The scene touched her 
deeply from two causes: one, its own intrinsic 
pathos; and the other, the vivid recollection 
that it awakened of a somewhat similar scene 
in which she had been an actor. 
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Then followed a deep silence, but not an op- 
pressive one to any. A pure, spiritual atmo- 
sphere of confiding thoughts, and holy, eleva- 
ted affections, pervaded the room, and sustain- 
ed every mind. It was the parting hour of one 
who had loved good and obeyed the truth from 
i genuine affection for them; and the pres- 
ence of heavenly messengers, with their sphere 
of innocence and love, waiting to take their sis- 
ter angel, was perceived by all, as a celestial 
warmth pervading their bosoms, and causing 
them to think only of heavenly beatitudes, and 
to love only pure and holy things. Even Grace 
lost, in this atmosphere, the terrors with which 
death had ever before seemed invested. She 
soon found, in gazing upon the placid, holy, in- 
nocent face of the departing one, a feeling of 
wonder, and yet heavenly joy, taking possession 
of her mind. Fully did she appreciate the words 
that softly fell from the lips of the dying one 
as she looked into her mother's face, and mur- 
mured, 

" It is not death, dear mother ! but a resur- 
rection into life : a brief journey through a 
dark passage, in which I shall be borne by ce- 
lestial attendants, whose love for me, as they 
draw nearer and nearer on their mission of de- 
light, is even now filling my bosom with a heav- 
enly warmth. To me it will not be painful — 
oh, do not let it be so to you ! In a little while 
we shall meet again." 

„ It would be impossible to convey in written 
/Words the exquisite tenderness with which this 
was uttered. It was music to every ear, for 
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the low tones of her voice were full of a gen- 
uine affection for the truth she uttered. 

"Yes, dear, we shall soon meet again, n Mrs. - 
Lawson replied, in a low, trembling voice. 
" Think of us often with love in your blessed 
home, and then you will be near, very near to 
Thus we shall ever think of you." 

Mr. Williams's heart was too full to be able 
to utter a word. He sat leaning over towards 
her, intently gazing into her face, as if eager to 
catch every gleam of intelligence, every glance 
of affection that played over it, knowing, as he 
did too well, that the exquisite instrument by 
which her sweet spirit revealed itself would 
soon be laid aside, forever tuneless, and that 
henceforth he could only hold communion with 
her far up in the pure, spiritual regions of the 
mind; that to his natural eyes her dear form 
would be invisible ; that to his natural ears the 
music of her voice would never again come. 
No wonder that his natural affections were deep- 
ly pained ; no wonder that to him the afflic- 
tion seemed at times more than he could bear ; 
but a deep religious principle formed the basis 
of his mind, and into this flowed a trust in Prov- 
idence, and a consciousness that this deep. af- 
fliction was one of the links in a chain of events 
intended to prepare him for higher felicities in 
a never-ending future life than he could have 
possibly enjoyed without its influence. It was 
this that sustained him. It was this that enabled 
him to look up, and say, " Thy will, not mine, 
be done," for 

O 
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" Infinite Wisdom cannot err, 
Nor Goodness be unkind." 

A silence of nearly half an hour succeeded a 
few words spoken by Julia in reply to her moth- 
er, during which time she seemed gradually, but 
Very perceptibly, receding from earth. Her eyes 
were slightly elevated, but fixed, her lips less 
frequently trembling with smiles, while her 
breathing had grown lower and more frequent. 
At the end of the time named, her body was 
slightly agitated, her countenance changed rap- 
idly, and she raised herself partly up, as if awa- 
king from a dream. Then she sunk back, and 
closed her eyes. In this state she lay for near- 
ly half an hour longer, when she opened her 
eyes again, but with looks of intelligence, and 
turned them upon her husband. 

" We shall meet again — " she murmured, as 
he drew her towards him, and placed her head 
upon his bosom. 

She did not speak audibly again but once. 
As she lay, with her dimming eyes fixed upon 
his face, her lips moved, and his ear, as he bent 
lower, caught the words, 

" We shall meet—" 

Gently closed her eyes upon earthly things, 
and softly sunk her bodily senses into nature's 
last most peaceful sleep ; while her spirit, as 
she had sweetly said, was with the angels who 
had come to sustain and guard her in the hour 
of dissolution. 

" Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his," said Lewis Mil- 
nor, compressing his yet quivering lips, as, ten 
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minutes afterward, he seated himself in Mrs. 
Ellis's parlour, with Grace and her aunt by his 
side 

" It is only the righteous who die thus," Mrs. 
Ellis returned. 

"And only the righteous who can suffer 
their friends to depart as Julia Williams has 
just departed," added Milnor. "I always had 
a high regard for the moral character of my 
friend Williams, but never knew before that it 
had been based upon religious principles ; that 
he could so elevate his mind into a profound 
confidence in Him, who, whether we wilfconfide 
in him or not, governs all things for our good. 
While I deeply sympathize with him in his loss, 
I cannot but feel that, in the possession of prin- 
ciples which can sustain him in such a trial, he 
is indeed blessed." 

" May the lesson we have this day received 
never be lost upon us," Mrs. Ellis said. "If 
trust in the Lord, growing out of a daily effort 
to act upon the good and the true principles 
that flow from him, and because they are his 
principles, will give sustenance for such an 
hour — for such a rending of tenderest bonds, 
how like oil upon the troubled waters of life 
must be that same confidence in heaven U Let 
us, my children, from henceforth look up. Let 
us, in every act of. life, pause and think thus : 
Am I now acting in obedience to a heavenly 
principle, or from merely selfish ends 1 How 
will this affect that never-ending life which I 
shall soon enter uponl And we may be sure, 
if we decide these questions aright, that strength 
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will be given us to perform every duty, and to 
bear up under every trial." 

Grace only wept more freely at this, for it 

brought back the past, with its selfishness and 

. stubborn pride, to her mind ; but her tears were 

not so much tears of regret and pain as tears 

of tender promise and hope in the future. 

" May lie spare us long for each other," she 
said, in a low voice, lifting her tearful eyes to 
her husband's face. 

" And He will spare us, I trust, and spare us 
long enough to see that the late trials and af- 
flictions through which we have passed were 
only blessings in disguise," Milnor said, press- 
ing her tenderly to his side. 

" I feel even now that they were such ; that 
worlds of light have been discovered in the dark- 
ness that gathered around us," Grace replied, 
as she shrunk close to his side. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

A teak has passed since the incidents just 
detailed. We will again present Milnor and 
his young wife, but not as residents of West- 
brook. We find them living in a modest way 
in Boston. One scene more, and we will leave 
them to fill up their allotted space in life. 

It was a clear, cold winter evening, that 

L Grace, after lighting the parlour lamp, drew up 
the sofa before the grate, and sat down to 
VWUVk 
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await her husband, who was out rather later 
than usual. She had remained seated only a 
few minutes when a slight rustling noise close 
by caught her ear. Quickly rising, with a 
smile of pleasure on her face, she turned to a 
cradle, snugly ensconced in a corner of the 
room, and lifting therefrom a dear tittle babe, 
now but a few months old, drew it to her bo- 
som with an earnest pressure, and then kissed 
its soft young cheek over and over again, with 
a delight that only a mother can understand. 
While thus engaged in fondling her babe, Mil- 
nor came in. 

" Oh, I'm so glad you have come at last ! It 
has seemed a long time since the evening closed 
in," Grace said, tenderly leaning her head 
against her husband's bosom, as he drew his 
arm around her, and kissed first her pure lips 
and then those of his, innocent babe. 

" I have been detained by business much la- 
ter than usual," he replied. " One or two im- 
portant cases which I have on hand have re- 
quired more than ordinary attention." 

u While duty keeps you away, your wife will 
never complain," Grace said, looking him af- 
fectionately in the face. 

"And nothing but duty shall ever make me 
a truant from my home, he said, kissing her 
again. "But I have some good news to tell 
you." 

"Indeed! -What is it 1" 

"Several important suits were decided to- 
day in favour of the Bank, which, with an 

unexpected punctuality in the payment of other 
02 
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large debts due the institution, have made the 
assets, after paying its whole outstanding issue, 
something like seventy-five per cent, in favour 
of the stock. This will give you nearly thirty 

thousand dollars. The Bank will also 

divide something, I can't tell how much, but 
enough, at least, to purchase for us a handsome 
house." 

" For your sake I am • deeply thankful," 
Grace said, in a subdued tone, leaning heavily 
against her husband, and looking up into his 
face with an earnest, but happy expression. 

" And more for your sake than my own am 
I thankful, Grace," Milnor replied, their lips 
again meeting. " I shall again see you in that 

Eosition and in that circle from which you 
ave long been banished." 
u If money alone is the passport to that cir- 
cle, I desire not to step again within it. The 
loss of money, it seems, made my old friends 
forget me — made me comparatively a stranger 
in the city of ray birth. Its recovery shall not 
change my relation to them. I have learned 
to set a different estimation upon friendship — 
to value it by a new standard. No, no, my 
husband ! Never have I been so happy as da- 
ring the past year. Never have I walked the 
streets of my native city with a firmer step or 
a calmer heart, than since, under the impulse 
of love and duty, I returned to its well-known 
precincts. The neglect of old associates has 
not wounded me. I felt that the love of a hus- 
band was strong to sustain me. In his grow- 
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ing reputation I felt an honest pride. In bear- 
ing his name I have had a panoply of defence." 

"How good to all is Providence," Milnor 
said, with earnestness. " Even the darker dis- 
pensations are but hidings of a smiling face. 
Without the painfully-received lessons which 
we have learned, all the wealth you possessed 
would only have made us miserable ; but it 
was taken away for a time until We could learn 
truth in a severe school, and now it is restored 
to us at a time when we can be thankful for it, 
and use it as a means of usefulness to others, 
instead of something to pamper pride and in- 
dolence." 

" And more than all that have these lessons 
taught us," Grace added: "they have taught 
us a knowledge of ourselves ; they have taught 
us truly to know and to love each other. And 
one sweet lesson have they (aught me — yet hard 
at first to learn — " 

" What lesson was that, dear V' Milnor asked, 
seeing that Grace hesitated. 

" To know the difference between a sweet- 
heart and a wife," was the blushing reply. 

Their lips have nearly met again — but there 
is too much of this : we must drop the curtain 



THE END. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE TWO MAIDENS. 



Two maidens sat in earnest conversation one 
quiet afternoon in October, near the window of a 
tasteful cottage which looked out upon a gently- 
declining lawn, encircled by elms that still retain- 
ed their thick foliage. Beyond this lawn was a 
dense wood, gayly attired in its many-coloured au- 
tumn robes. The rays of the setting sun fell broad 
and unobstructed upon the bosom of this forest, 
lending to each gaudy leaf, or to the half-revealed 
silvery branches and trunks of the trees, a glittering 
lustre that dazzled the eye. 

" See, Flora !" said one of the maidens, suddenly 
interrupting their conversation, and glancing out of 
the window as she spoke : " is there anything in 
nature more beautiful than an autumn sunset ?" 

" Nothing," returned her companion, half ab- 
stractedly, as her eyes followed the direction of 
her companion's. Then speaking with a sudden 
animation, inspired by the scene, she added, 

" Beautiful, very beautiful ! See, Emily, how 
the sun's declining rays fall in broad masses of 
golden light over that more sombre and distant 
portion of the forest, softening it down, and blend- 
ing it in exquisite harmony, like a skilfully-laid 
A2 
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background, with the brighter picture that stands 
out nearer" and in more gorgeous colouring." 

" A living and real picture — not cold, inanimate 
canvass." 

"Yes, living and real That strong-armed, 
deep-bosomed oak, upon whose outermost branch- 
es lingers the sun's parting rays, is a different 
thing from the oak of the painter, no matter how 
perfect his work may be ; and in looking at it, we 
have a different feeling. We admire the work of 
art, but we love the work of nature. In looking 
at the real tree, we have a consciousness that it is 
the actual, living correspondent of something in our- 
selves. That there is between us, or a certain 
principle in us and the tree, an affinity ; as there 
is between us, or certain principles in us, and every 
flower or bird — between us and everything, ani- 
mate or inanimate, in the world of creation. It is 
from this cause that we are peculiarly and vari- 
ously affected by the sight of natural objects — af- 
fected in a different way than by objects the work 
of men's hands. The latter awake admiration, if 
beautiful ; but nature stirs something within us 
that is far deeper than a cold approval." 

Flora Elton, who thus spoke, was the daughter 
of a widow who owned the neat cottage in which 
she lived, the same that stood near the fine old 
woods just alluded to. She was not a maiden of 
showy exterior, nor were her manners and ad- 
dress such as to attract the attention of a stranger, 
unless he were more than a superficial observer ; 
and yet she had a mind that was richly stored, 
and affections that were warm, chastened, and re- 
fined. Her companion, Emily Clarence, was her 
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opposite in temperament and manner. While 
Flora half shrunk from observation, and, therefore, 
attracted little notice, Emily's bright, animated, 
really beautiful face, combined with her great 
sprightliness and brilliant powers of conversation, 
made her a general favourite in company, and, in 
consequence, the recipient of the most general at- 
tentions. The one was quiet and thoughtful at all 
times, the other gay and imposing, and pleased 
with the admiration she won. Opposites in charac- 
ter, they were yet bosom friends, and had been for 
years. 

The pleasant cottage in which Flora dwelt with 
her mother was in New-Jersey, about five miles 
from the city of New-York. Mrs. Elton, during 
the lifetime of her husband, resided in the city, 
where she still had many friends. Among these 
was Mrs. Clarence, whose daughter Emily spent 
a portion of every summer at Rose Hill, Mrs. El- 
ton's unimposing yet tasteful seat. In turn, Flora 
passed a part of her time in the city during the 
winter. Thus were the two maidens brought 
much together, and the consequence was, that 
their attachment grew from a girlish preference 
into a deep, sisterly regard. 

The conversation, which had been interrupted 
by Emily's remark upon the beauty of the old 
woods, bathed in the golden rays of an autumn 
sunset, was resumed alter a brief interruption. 

" And so you do not admire Mr. Whitney V 9 
Emily said, assuming a gayer tone. 

" I have seen but little of him," Flora replied. 
" That little, however, I am free to confess, haa 
not prepossessed me in his favour." 
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w I am sore he is a reryjiandsome man," Emily 
said. 

44 A handsome man and a good man are two 
things." 

44 No doubt of that, Flora. But do you know 
that Mr. Whitney is not a good man V 

44 Oh no, of course I do not. I only made the 
remark to show that I thought we ought to look a 
little deeper than the surface." 

44 Of course. Still, external beauty and exter- 
nal accomplishments are to be regarded. For my 
part, I could not lore a dull-looking, awkward, 
homely man. Could you ?" 

Flora's cheek slightly flushed as she replied, 

44 Yes ; if his mind were clear, orderly, and 
beautiful." 

44 It is more than I could, then. I would put 
up, cheerfully, with some mental defects, if the 
man of my choice were handsome in person, well 
educated, refined in his intercourse with society, 
and fairly to do in the world. I want a husband 
of whom I shall be proud. To be tied to a mere 
dull, lifeless drone, would kill me. I could not go 
into society with him and avoid being mortified to 
death ; and if I went without him, I should be sub- 
jected to remarks of an unpleasant kind. But see ! 
if there isn't that insipid Doctor Arlington again ! 
I. wonder what brings him here ! If there wasn't 
a. scarcity of beaux in these parts, I would be half 
inclined to ask him if he came to see Nancy, the 
cook. But I would die if I didn't see a man's face 
now and tnen. So I suppose I shall have to toler- 
ate the doctor as a necessary evil." 

Doctor Arlington, the unconscious subject of 
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these disparaging remarks, had by this time reach- 
ed the door, and Emily felt it prudent to check her 
rather free tongue. Certainly no one who looked 
into his face for the first time would pronounce 
him a very handsome man, and it is much to Be 
doubted whether any one would have called him 
an agreeable companion after sitting an hour with 
him during the first interview. Still, Doctor Ar- 
lington had his good points, and these were intrin- 
sic, like the good points in a piece of virgin ore. 
He could not dance, nor play on the flute, nor talk 
French ; nor was he, indeed, at all externally ac- 
complished. He was diffident, too, and awkward, 
and reserved in company. But, although but 
twenty-five, he was deeply skilled in his profes- 
sion, and, as a physician, had the fullest confidence 
of the community in which he* resided ; and, be- 
sides, he was a man of firm, well-arranged princi- 
ples, and possessed a warm heart. 

In a moment or two after Emily uttered her light 
remarks, Doctor Arlington stood in the door of the 
room* where the young ladies were seated. He 
felt awkward and embarrassed, as he always did 
when his visits were unprofessional, and to young 
ladies. He looked just as awkward and embar- 
rassed as he felt. Emily, as she arose and cour- 
tesied formally, could scarcely help smiling in the 
young man's face, while Flora experienced a 
want of self-possession which she had never be- 
fore known on meeting him. The colour rose to 
her face, and it was some moments before she was 
sufficiently composed to receive him with her usual 
kindness and attention. Conversation dragged on 
very heavily during the hour that Doctor Arlington 
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spent with the young ladies — much more heavily 
than it had ever done with him and Flora, even 
while the mother of the latter made one of the 
company. As the twilight began to thicken around, 
the visiter arose to depart. He was urged by Mrs. 
Elton, who had joined them, to remain to tea, and 
spend the evening ; but he excused himself on the 
ground of professional engagements, and withdrew, 
not, however, without nearly falling backward, as 
he bowed out, awkwardly, from the presence of the 
young ladies. 

" 1 wish in my heart he had fallen !" Emily said, 
laughing gayly, as soon as ha was out of hearing. 

" Why so, Emily T asked Jtfrs. Elton, half smi 
ling. 

" Oh, because he is so ugly and awkward. I 
have no patience #rith an awkward booby of a 
man." 

" While for a handsome fellow, even if a villain, 
you would entertain the most exalted regard ?" 

u As to that, Mrs. Elton," Emily returned, laugh- 
ing, " 1 don't believe a real handsome man qan be 
a bad man." 

" Time will teach you a different lesson from 
hat, child. The most heartless man I ever knew 
had the most attractive external I remember to have 
seen." 

" Was he accomplished V 

" Yes, in everything that could make him agree- 
able." 

" Then I -should say* that he was the seventh 
wonder of the world." 

" No ; not a seventh wonder, nor any wonder at 
all. Such specious, handsome, heartless, accom- 
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plishod men, are to be found in almost every fash- 
ionable circle — winning young hearts but to break 
them." 

"A story with which to frighten naughty chil- 
dren !" laughingly replied Emily Clarence. " But 
I'll be a good girl, Mrs. Elton — never fear." 
- " Be wise as well as good, my child," was the 
rather serious remark of Mrs. Elton, as she turned 
away and left the room, half sighing for the gay 
thoughtlessness of one whose many good qualities 
had won from her more than an evanescent regard. 
" For whom was that visit intended, Flora ?" 
Emily asked, turning, with a mischievous face to 
her young friend as soon as Mrs. Elton had with- 
drawn. " For you or for me ?" 
" For both of us, in all probability." 
" Oh no, no ! Doctor Arlington never could 
pick up the courage to visit two young ladies a 
once. A call upon one is enough for his delicate 
nerves." 

" He knew there was more than one young lady 
at Rose Hill." 

" No one would have thought so this evening !" 
" Why, Emily, what do you mean ?" 
" I mean as I have said, that no one would have 
thought he knew there was more than a single 
young lady present this evening. I don't believe 
he looked at me when he came in, and I am sure 
he did not speak to me while he remained. He 
was either afraid to look at me, or unconscious of 
my presence : the latter, more probably. Take 
my word for it, Flora, the doctor is deeply smitten 
with you !" 

Flora coloured a good deal at this gay sally and 
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seemed confused for a few moments. Bat she ral 
Ued herself, and replied, half jestingly, 

" A young lady might attract a less harmless inp 
sect. The doctor is a very excellent man." 

" Oh yes, one of the excellent of the earth, no 
doubt. But I don't relish him." 

" We should not suffer ourselves to entertain un- 
founded prejudices against any one, Emily. Doc- 
tor Arlington cannot help being homely in person, 
nor can he help being diffident, and sometimes a 
little awkward. But let us look at the good in him, 
and estimate him accordingly. If we do that, we 
shall find the unprepossessing country doctor to be 
a man worthy of a high regard." 

" Well, let old women and clodpoles hold him in 
as high regard as his good qualities deserve. 1 
shall not find fault with them, nor with him either, 
if he keep out of my way. But, if he expects me 
to treat him as a gentleman, he must learn the 
manners of a gentleman." 

Emily spoke with a little warmth. Flora made 
no reply to this last remark, but dexterously chan- 
ged the subject of conversation. 







CHAPTER II. 



AN AUTUMN WALK. 

Flora Elton and her friend sat at the same 
window, and looked out upon the same grassy 
lawn and deep-bosomed forest on the next morn- 
ing, engaged, as when first introduced, in close 
conversation. The air, which had been chilled 
for a week by an early frost, was again genial as 
spring. A few lingering birds were fluttering 
about, sending up an occasional song or brief 
chirrup, while the mild south wind gently stirred 
the branches and coloured foliage of the trees. 

" Our little world within— our sunny world, so 
bright with promise, has closed our eyes and ears 
to the beauty of a delicious autumn day," remarked 
Flora, looking out upon the pleasant scene. " It is 
not good to be so much absorbed in either the past 
or the future, as to lose what the present has to offer. 
Come, let us go out upon the lawn, and down 
through that pleasant little grove, to the fields be- 
yond. There is much that we ought to feel on a 
day like this. Nature has no phasis thit does not 
reflect itself upon the heart, if the heart only turn 
towards it an undimmed surface. Spring, summer 
autumn, winter, are full of instruction, not given di- 
dactically, but in pictures, Which the eye of all 
who can look upon and love nature may perceive 
and enjoy, at the same time that their deeper 
meanings are whispered in the spirit's ear." 

Flora arose as she spoke, and drawing her arm 
B 
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within that of Emily, the two maidens passed out 
into the open air. A slight crepitation reached the 
ear of the former as she stepped from the porch 
upon the grass, causing her to look down upon a 
withered leaf that her foot had crushed. 

"Poor leaf! fallen to rise no more," she said, 
half sadly. "And yet," she added, in a more 
cheerful voice, " it is not the leaf that is dead, it is 
only the material form of a leaf that my foot has 
touched. The leaf — yes, the thousand leaves that 
were put forth by the tree from which this effigy 
has but just fallen, are still in the tree in perennial 
potency. They have only withdrawn from a de- 
caying form. They will take to themselves new 
forms again when the warm springtime comes, as 
they have done through many past seasons, and 
gladden the eye of man with their beauty. No, 
no, the leaf is not dead — the grass is not wither- 
ed — the flower has not faded: only what once 
manifested the leaf, the grass, the flower, have lost 
their life, their freshness, their loveliness. When 
the winter is past the leaf will take to itself new 
clothing, visible to our natural eyes; the grass 
will spring up, and the flowers will again gladden 
us with their presence. Will not the rose be the 
same, and the leaf the same 1 Here is a bush 
that every spring gives us its wealth of buds and 
blossoms. Its flowers are more fragrant than any 
in the garden. As the sultry heats of summer be- 
gin to burn around, the Reaves of these blossoms 
lose their freshness, their colour grows dim, and 
at last they fall to the ground ; but when spring 
returns, the same sweet flowers come again, and 
their colours and fragrance are as lovely and do- 
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rightful as before. They are, in fact, the same 
flowers ; I know them and love them as such." 

" A sweet fancy, Flora, but only a fancy. How 
full you always are pf such pleasant dreams. « You 
look upon nature with the poet's eye, not with the 
eye of reason." 

" The eye of the true poet sees nothing in na- 
ture that the eye of reason may not also perceive. 
It cannot, I think, require a dreamer of vague 
dreams to see in a dead leaf merely the form of a 
leaf, or in the new developments in the spring the 
same leaves or the same flowers that before clothed 
the branches or hung upon the stems. Are the ele- 
ments from which the potent leaf in the tree forms 
a representation of itself visible to natural eyes, 
changed in each successive season? or is the 
form-producing principle itself changed ? No ! for 
if that were the fact, the leaf we saw this year 
would not be like the leaf we saw last year ; the 
flower would be a flower with different quality and 
odour." 

" I cannot look so deep as that, Flora. To me 
a dead flower that I have loved is dead indeed, and 
I mourn for it as a friend lost to me forever. With 
Bryant, at this melancholy season, I can sigh — 

* Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately 
stood 



in brighter light, and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood ? 
Alas ! they all are in their graves ; the gentle race of flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of ours. 

' The wind-flower, and the violet, they perished long ago, 
And the brier-rose and orchis died amid the summer glow ; 
But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the wood, 
And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autumn's beauty stood, 
Till fell the frost Jrom the clear cold heaven, as falls the plague oa 

men, 
and the brightness of their ■mile was given from upland, glade, and 

glen. 
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'And now, when comet the calm, mild day, as atfll such days will 

come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter home ; 
When the sound, of dropping nuts is heard, though all the trees are 

still, 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill : 
The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance late he bora, 
And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no more.' n 

" While I," returned Flora, "can feel and lore 
the more cheerful spirit of Waters ton. Let me 
repeat to you his sweet thoughts on * Autumn. 9 

' Upon a leaf-strewn walk, 
I wander on amid the sparkling dews ; 
Where autumn hangs, upon her frost-gemm'd stalk, 
Her gold and purple hues : 

Where the tall fox-gloves shake 
Their loose bells to the wind, and each sweet flower 
Bows down its perfumed blossoms to partake 

The influence of the hour : 

Where the cloud-shadows pass 
With noiseless speed by lovely lake and rill, 
Chasing each other o'er the low, cnsp'd grass, 

And up the distant hill ; 

Where the clear stream steals on 
Upon its silent path, as it were sad 
To find each downward- gazing flower had gone, 

That made it once so glad. "* 

I number it in days 
Since last I roam'd through this- secluded dell, 
Seeking a shelter from the summer rays, 

Where flowers and wild-birds dwell. 

While gemm'd with dewdrops bright, 
Green leaves and silken buds are dancing there, 
I moved my lips in murmurs of delight, 
" And bless'd them unawares." 

How changed each sylvan scene ! 
Where is the warbling bird ? the sun's clear ray? 
The waving brier-rose ? the foliage green, 

That canopied my way ? 

Where is the balmy breete 
That fann'd so late my brow ? the sweet southwest, 
That, whispering music to the listening trees, 

My raptured spirit bless'd f 

Where are the notes of spring t 
Yet the brown bee still hums his quiet tune, 
And the low shiver of the insect's wing 

Disturbs the hush of noon. 
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The thin, transparent leave*, 
lake flakes of amber, quiver in the light. 
While autumn round her silver fretwork weaves 

In glittering hoarfrost white. 

Oh, autumn, thou art bless'd ! 
My bosom heaves with breathless rapture hen : 
I love thee well, season of mournful rest ! 

Sweet Sabbath of the year !' " 

44 If the poet had only said ' cheerful rest' instead 
of ( mournful rest,' he would have spoken a higher 
truth. Autumn is the seasons' rest after the mission 
of spring and summer is accomplished ; the time 
when, having finished her labour of love in giving 
bountifully of her fruits to man and those below 
him in the scale of animate creation, the earth 
rests peacefully from her toil. The leaves and 
flowers have not perished ; they live still in her 
bosom, as green, as beautiful, as fragrant as ever, 
and after her Sabbath of rest has passed she will 
give them to us again. Is not there in all this, 
Emily, a moral of sweet import 1 Our days will 
pass on, and we shall arrive at the autumn of life, 
the season of rest, the Sabbath of our year. Shall 
it be a cheerful or a mournful rest? When our 
leaves begin to fade and drop away, one by one, 
and our branches, stripped of their beautiful foliage, 
cut sharply the cold, clear sky, shall we feel that 
the leaves and blossoms are still fresh and green 
in our bosoms ? We may, Emily ! We shall live 
in vain if such be not our experience — if such an 
autumn rest do not await us — if, in the renewed 
life we live beyond this region, our leaves do not 
again put forth with a fresher greenness." 

By this time the young friends had passed the 
grove of tall trees to which Flora had alluded at 
first, and were in a little island of green, through 
B2 
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which went rippling over white pebbles a nar- 
row brook, that farther on widened into a lake, 
around which, in the summer days, the wild flow- 
ers and tall grass had gathered. Now the former 
had all departed, and the latter bent down until.it 
lay drooping upon the bosom of the water, oyer 
which floated many faded leaves. Near this lake 
was a rustic seat, and here the maidens rested 
themselves, hand clasped in hand, and hearts im- 
pressed with the scene around them. Nature was 
mirroring herself in their bosoms ; but to each the 
spectrum was different. To one it was a well-de- 
fined image, to the other dim and distorted ; to 
one it was cheerful, to the other sad. One could 
look at nature with the eye of poetic reason, to the 
other, its hidden meanings were not revealed. 

" See, Flora," said Emily, pointing to the little lake, 
and speaking in«a subdued and saddened voice, " how 
many leaves tare floating there ! Ah ! how many 
hopes will thus be stripped from us, and fall as those 
withered leaves have fallen, forever lifeless !" 

" Yes, Emily, if our hopes regard nothing more 
intrinsic than leaves — the graceful, the beautiful, 
the excellent, the useful in exterior—they will fade 
and fall when the autumn-time comes, and then 
shall we be sad indeed ; but if; like the tree, our 
leaves do not exist for themselves alone, but to aid 
the interior life of our souls, to assist the work of 
fruit-bearing, we Bhall not mourn when they are 
stricken from our branches. Their work will be 
all done. The fruit will have been gathered, and 
garnered, and then a sweet Sabbath of rest will -be 
our portion. The tree has produced its fruit, and 
now is about to rest from its labours. It needs no 
longer the leaves that before reacted in externals 
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upon the active life within and assisted in the de- 
velopment, growth, and maturity of fruit. It there- 
fore casta them aside. Let us be glad that it has 
performed its true use. Let us think of the fruit, 
and not of the leaves ; and, still farther, let us see 
in this rest the regathering of its productive ener- 
gies, that shall again clothe its branches with foli- 
age, and load them with generous fruit." 

" Ah, Flora, I wish I could think and feel as 
you do. I wish I could see a truth concealed, as 
you do, beneath every object in nature — beneath 
every change of her varying countenance. To me, 
the cloud that veils the sky shuts out the thought 
that far above the sun still shines in peerless splen- 
dour. I live too fully in the present, and feel too 
absorbingly the influence of the present. In the 
springtime my heart beats lightly : when au- 
tumn comes I am sad. \ cannot bid adieu to the 
summer flowers and summer foliage without a sigh 
of regret. The seasons' Sabbath rest, to which 
you have so beautifully alluded, I can think about. 
I perceive that all you say is true ; but my heart 
is too sad at losing the glories of summer — in 
missing the birds and blossoms — to feel the sweet 
confidence in the leaf and flowers' return that you 
do, and to be content to await their coming after 
\he dreary sleqp of winter has passed. But see !" 
and the whole expression of the maiden's face 
changed — a light passed over it — " there is Charles 
Whitney. How kind in him to come all the way 
from the city to cheer the loneliness of pleasant 
Rose Hill!" 

Flora did not seem so much delighted as her 
companion ; but she welcomed the young' man, 
i who soon joined them, with cordiality. 
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CHAPTER III. 



AN ATTRACTIVE LOVER. 

Charles Whitney was the son of a New- York 
merchant. He had received the very best educa- 
tion that money could procure him ; but, as he 
had no settled aims in life beyond the enjoyment of 
himself in all accessible ways, that education was 
not applied assiduously to any practical purpose. 
On leaving college, his father took him into his 
store, and endeavoured to initiate him into the sci- 
ence of trade ; but he made little progress in the 
acquirement of this science. He could, it is true, 
perform the mechanical operations required for 
daybook, journal, and leger entries — could take 
off a balance sheet — make equations— or do any- 
thing that brought into requisition the mathematical 
knowledge he had gained at school. But out of 
the counting-room he was of little use. He had 
no fancy for a salesman's duties. Where he sold 
a bill of five hundred dollars, any one of bis father's 
clerks would sell a bill of as many thousands. To 
illustrate this, let us give a single example. 

One morning, contrary to his habit, he was at the 
store earlier than any of the young men who acted 
in the capacity of salesmen. He was leaning back 
in an arm-chair, with his feet on a table, reading the 
newspaper, when a country customer came in. Af- 
ter shaking hands with him, and passing a few 
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words of mere compliment, be asked the merchant 
to go out into the store and look at Borne goods. 
As the purchase of goods was the merchant's busi- 
ness, he went with young Whitney, and, after ex- 
amining sundry cases, both upon the first, second, 
and third floors, laid out goods to the amount of 
six hundred dollars. 

" Is there nothing else that I can show you ?" 
asked the young man, when the merchant had 
completed his examinations and purchases. 

" Nothing more, I believe/' was the half-thought- 
ful reply. 

No farther attempt was made to show or sell 
goods, and the country merchant, after directing 
bills to be made out, parted with Whitney at the 
door of the counting-room. Just as he was leaving 
the store, the senior salesman intercepted the satis- 
fied buyer. 

" Ah, good- morning ! good-morning! How are 
you ? lam really glad to see you !" was the warm 
salutation of the salesman, grasping the customer's 
hand, and shaking it warmly. " What can I sell 
you to-day ?" 

"Nothing more, I believe," returned the mer- 
chant. " I have looked over your stock, and laid 
out all I want." 

. " But we've a large variety of the very styles of 
goods suited for your market. We opened them 
only yesterday. I know you haven't looked over 
these already." 

" Prints, do you mean V 9 

« Yes." 

" I've seen them all, and laid out the patterns thai 
I like best." 
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" Did you look at our. stock of berages ? 
have some sweet patterns among them." 

" Yes, all of them." 

" And our fresh India goods 1" 

« Yes." 

" Well, come in, any how. You must go over 
our stock again. I am certain you haven't seen 
half of it." 

And so, leading back the customer, the salesman 
took him through the house again. When they 
came down from the upper stories and into the 
counting-room, the merchant's bill was four thou- 
sand dollars instead of six hundred ; and, what 
was more, he had not purchased a single piece of 
goods that was not wanted by him, and which he 
would not have purchased at some other store. 
The truth was, the salesman understood his busi- 
ness thoroughly. He knew, just as well as his 
customer, the exact style and quality of goods re- 
quired ; and these he did not leave him to ask for 
or hunt out for himself, but took him at once to 
the case or bale where they were to be found. In 
this way, he secured to the establishment the full 
benefit of his customer's real wants as a merchant. 

This shows the little interest that was taken by 
young Whitney in the business. He could have 
made as good a sale as the clerk, had he qualified' 
himself to do so, by acquiring the necessary in- 
formation in relation to the wants of customers from 
different sections of the country. But he did not 
care to do this. His thoughts were elsewhere 
Business was a mere drudgery, and he attended to 
it only to satisfy his father and keep up appear- 
ances. It mattered but little to him whether a 
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customer made a large bill or a small one. He 
never thought of its result upon the general busi- 
ness. Pleasure was of much more consequence, 
and in the pursuit of this, he was often, much too 
often, away from the store. 

Mr. Clarence, the father of Emily, was also oc- 
cupied in mercantile pursuits, though in a different 
branch from that engaged in by Mr. Whitney. He 
was a man who, in his eager pursuit after wealth, 
had neglected the interests of his child so far as 
the judicious training of her mind, and the gradual 
inculcation of true principles were concerned. He 
sent her* to the best schools, and provided for all 
external accomplishments to the full extent that 
money would do so. Beyond this he thought but lit- 
tle. He had no doubt but that his daughter would 
get a good husband — that is, a wealthy and respect- 
able one, as she deserved. He had made her fully 
worthy of such good fortune, and, as a matter of 
course, he had no doubt but that it would come. 
When, therefore, young Whitney began to show 
signs of preference for Emily, the father was grati- 
fied, as might be supposed. Whitney was a very 
desirable match — all he could wish for his child. 
He was well educated, handsome, accomplished, 
of a good family, and, more than all, was in cir- 
cumstances to provide handsomely for a wife. 

To Emily, his attentions, which, a short time 
before the opening of our story, had become quite 
marked, were particularly gratifying. His elegant 
figure, his polished manners, his fascinating con- 
versation, had long before won her admiration. It . 
was not hard for this feeling to subside into a 
warmer sentiment ; and it was rapidly subsiding. 
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On the part of Whitney, a preference for Emily 
had been a feeling that soon became apparent to 
himself. The attractiveness of her manner and 
the beauty of her face made her a general favour- 
ite. She was toasted by the young men when ab- 
sent, and courted by them when present. There 
existed among them a pleasant rivalry for her fa- 
vour: each one who gained it in reality, or only 
in appearance, making it a matter to boast about 
among his companions. From these, Flora, who 
spent many weeks in the city during the winter 
season, attracted but little attention. By some she 
was called " the Old Woman," in allusion to her 
plain appearance and quiet manner ; by others, 
the " Little Quakeress." But there were a few of 
her own sex who knew her and loved her, and a 
few of the other sex who always thought a place 
by her side a peculiar favour. Once a bright but- 
terfly of fashion came fluttering around her, care- 
lessly at first, but soon attracted by her half-con- 
cealed loveliness — the loveliness of heart, and 
mind, and manner, when both were seen to exist, 
the one from the other, in a beautiful and perfect 
series. He lavished upon her his most devoted 
attentions, and soon asked her hand. He was 
rich, educated, accomplished ; but she declined 
the offer. He was a brilliant lover, but had not 
the sterling qualities required for a good husband ; 
and this Bhe had the common sense to see. 

In the plain, unpolished Doctor Arlington, she 
saw more to really love than in any of the showy 
young men it had been her fortune to meet in the 
city. Accomplished herself thoroughly, the doc- 
tor s utter want of external ease and grace always 
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slightly annoyed her, especially when others were 
present to see it. She would look at him some- 
times, and wish, involuntarily, that either nature 
or art had done something more for him. There 
was good in him, but it needed true expression 
to let it be seen in its own excellence. When 
they were alone, she did not see so much of this. 
Then she attended only to his conversation, which 
was always interesting ; for his mind was well 
stored, and his eye saw, and his heart felt the 
beauty and sentiment of nature. But when she 
met him in the company of others, especially with 
young men or women of really polished exteriors, 
his awkwardness, his shyness, and his embarrass- 
ment annoyed her. The reason of this she did not 
know i at least, it had never come into conscious 
thought ; the reader will not, perhaps, deem him* 
self quite so ignorant on the subject. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

▲ DECLARATION. 

" It was too lovely a day to remain cooped up 
jn the city," said Whitney, after he had joined 
Emily and Flora, " and so I mounted Bucyrus 
and gave him the reins. The sagacious animal 
set out direct for Rose Hill, and here I am, thanks 
to the noble beast ! I hope I am welcome ?" 

*' Yes, right welcome," returned Flora, smiling. 
44 Bucyrus is certainly a very sensible fellow." 

" That he is. After this evidence of it, I shall 
consider him worth his weight in gold. He could 
not have done better if he had known my very 
thoughts." 

" Perhaps he did." 
v " Perhaps 59, indeed. Horses have minds ; that 
is one of my doctrines," 

" And, no doubt, was able to read your wishes 
in your face." 
Exactly." 

Or," remarked Emily, " in your fingers. It is 
wonderful how, almost unconsciously, our hands do 
the will of our minds." 

" Yes — yes, Emily is right," said Flora. u The 
whole case is clear. You gave Bucyrus the rein, 
it is true, but you kept it in your hand, in order to 
check him, should he start from sudden alarm. 
Your thoughts were on Rose Hill* and without 
your knowing it, those thoughts flowed down into 
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your fingers, and they contracted on the reins in- 
voluntarily." 

" Yes — yes, that explains the whole thing. I now 
understand the matter perfectly !" the young man 
said, with mock gravity. " It is wonderful, is it 
not ?" Then changing his tone and manner, he 
added, glancing around as he spoke, 

" This is truly a lovely spot. A sylvan scene, 
and you the nymphs of the place. * God made the 
country, and man made the town/ is often said, by 
way of indicating the country's superior loveliness. 
I never saw much force in the saying until now. 
The city gives us nothing like this. We have red, 
and yellow, and brown, and orange — yea, even all 
the colours of the rainbow, on house and roof, on 
dome and spire; but nothing like that magnificent 
wood in its autumn robes. The seasons change, 
and we hardly know it, except by the heat or cold 
of the atmosphere ; nothing of this is there — nothing 
of this deep quiet — nothing of this pulsating still- 
ness. The breeze awakens, but we see not its 
.motions among the leafy boughs ; we hear not the 
song of birds, nor see the bright waters of the 
gliding stream." 

" You could love the country, then V Flora re- 
marked. • 

" Yes, for a time, at least ; but, after all, the 
city has its attractions ; and for me,. 1 think, more 
permanent ones than the country can afford. There 
is reality in the city, and we can't get along with- 
out realities. In the country our delights are too 
pure and poetical. As, for instance — let me give 
you some fine ideas on this subject from an Ameri- 
can poet : 
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* Seek ye the solemn wood, 
Whose giant trunks a verdant roof uprear, 
And listen, while the roar of some far flood 
TnriUs the young leaves with fear ! 

4 Stand by the tranquil lake, 
Sleeping mid willowy banks of emerald dye, 
Save when the wild bird's wing ifs surface break. 
Checkering the mirror'd sky ; 

4 And if within your breast, 
Hallow'd to Nature's touch one chord remain, 
If aught save worldly honours find you bless'd, 
Or hope of sordid gain : 

4 A strange delight shall thrill, 
A quiet joy brood o'er you like a dove ; 
Earth's placid beauty shall your bosom fill, 
Stirring its depths wirh love. 
4 Oh, in the calm, still hours— 
The holy Sabbath hours, when sleeps the air, 
And heaven and earth, decked with her beauteous flowers, 
Lie hushed in breathless prayer— 
4 Pass ye the proud fane by, 
The vaulted aisles, by flaunting folly trod, 
And, 'neath the temple of the uplifted sky, 
Go forth, and worship God !' 

" There is the poetry ; but this don't always do 
for us. We can't always remain suspended far up 
on the wings of imagination. We have to walk 
upon the earth for the most of our time." 

Flora and her young friend listened to all this, 
yet affected by it differently; the former with 
admiration of some of the sentiments uttered, the 
latter with admiration for him who uttered them. 
In varied conversation an hour passed, and then the 
little party returned to the cottage, Emily leaning 
upon the arm of Whitney, and listening to his 
words with a heart trembling in the fulness of its 
own delight. He was a man well calculated to 
win 'the admiration of one who could not look far 
below ihe surface. The exterior graces qf his 
mind were many, and varied in their attractions. 
Ho conversed well ir. French, and was familiar 
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with the German language and German literature. 
He had a taste for music, and had cultivated that 
taste a good deil. He sang with much grace and 
feeling. In external accomplishments he was a 
perfect gentleman ; but he had no fixed aims in 
life. Like the butterfly, he flitted from flower to 
flower, sipping honey ; but, unlike the bee, he laid 
not up a store for future use. As to principles, he 
had none that were fixed upon a sound, rational 
basis. But this a woman likt Emily had not the 
perception to discover. Herself governed more by 
impulse than reason, she could not estimate another 
by a higher standard than was in her own mind. 
Still she was a woman in heart ; she could love 
like a woman, tenderly, deeply, devotedly. In her 
bosom were treasures of affection, garnered up like 
hidden waters in the rock. It required only a touch 
to bring thenk forth, but when once revealed to the 
light, the fountain must gush unceasingly, whether 
the bright" waters flowed peacefully on, blessing 
and blessed, or were wasted where they fell. Ah! 
little does fond woman dream, when, in the lovely 
springtime of life, with everything around her as 
beautiful, as innocent as her own thoughts, she 
gives up all her hopes and all her heart to one she 
loves, that so many pure drops from the outburst- 
ing stream of affection will fall upon the arid 
ground, as in after years she sadly finds have thus 
fallen' and sunk forever fruitless. No man, as men 
now are, is .able fully to meet and reciprocate a true 
woman's love. The best, with all their willingness, 
with all their efforts, fail. There are deep places 
of the heart unreached — aching voids unfilled. And 
yet it ie wonderful how small a return will seem to 
C2 
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satisfy a woman, and make her breast glow with 
sunlight. A pleasant word, a tender look, a kiss 
of love — ah ! these seem but small returns for the 
deep tenderness that ever burns in her bosom ; and 
yet, alas ! too often even these are withheld ; and 
the selfish, reserved, cold, and at times morose 
u lord of creation," comes in and goes out daily, 
never dreaming that by this very coldness, reserve 
and moroseness, he is breaking the heart of her 
who loves him better than her own life ! But it is 
ever so. Hundreds, thousands, yea, tens of thou- 
sands, are performing hourly and daily their round 
of duties, unblessed by smiles that warm the bosom, 
or words that make the heart tremble with interior 
joy, while, all unconscious of their cruel indiffer- 
ence, they who provide fine houses, fine furniture, 
and fine garments for tiieir victims, proudly imagine 
that they are the best of husbands. 

Maiden— innocent, loving maiden ! — do not turn 
away from this picture now, or else the time may 
come when you will seek to turn from it, and shall 
not be able. When one comes asking your love, 
know well if he be worthy of such love as you can 
igive. Look not alone at his attractive exterior ; 
seek to know whal ends actuate him. It is the 
loveliness of pure, high principles that remains 
verdant longest — yea, forever verdant. These, 
and these alone, can make you permanently happy. 
Without them, an angel's grace, an angel's form 
would lose its attractions ; with them, the plainest 
exterior soon grows beautiful to the eye of a loving 
wife. Lay this up in your heart ; think of it in the 
morning,' and when your head presses at night 
~ your pillow. It may save you from a woman's 
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hardest lot — that of being bound for life to a man 
who does not even try to make her happy. 

During the day, Flora, who saw that Whitney 
was inclined to say things intended only for Emi- 
ly's ear, managed to leave her young friend and 
her lover alone, frequently for an hour and more 
at a time. These opportunities were improved by 
the young man. He had made up his mind to ask 
of Emily her hand in marriage, which he did du- 
ring one of their walks. He was tremblingly and 
blushingly referred, as a matter of course, to her 
parents. 

In the afternoon, Doctor Arlington came over to 
Rose Hill again, and spent a couple of hours. His 
awkwardness and plainness of exterior were never 
more annoyingly apparent to Flora than they were 
on this occasion, being contrasted with the polished 
manners and elegant -person of Charles Whitney. 
The latter conversed fluently on a great variety of 
subjects, while the former said but little, and that 
seemingly not to the point, until a sentiment was 
dropped by Whitney that the doctor's conscience 
would not let him pass without correcting. He 
did so at first by merely objecting to it with mild- 
ness ; this brought upon him quite an avalanche of 
sentences, uttered with great ease and in well- 
chosen language. His reply was brief, but much 
to the point, and given with xnore than his usual 
elegance of expression. Flora felt its force, and 
so did Whitney ; but the latter rallied to the 
charge with a renewed flourish of words. On his 
ending his argument, Arlington, in a calm, collect 
ed, thoughtful voice, laid down certain positions 
bearing upon the subject, and from these demon- 
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strated, in a beautiful and lucid manner, the falla- 
ciousness of all that Whitney had said, showing 
that he had taken mere appearances of truth for 
truth itself. So fully did he establish the point 
assumed, that the other had the good sense to drop 
the discussion. This little incident made the 
breast of Flora glow with pleasure. A veil had 
been lifted from off the exterior of both the young 
men, and she could see deeper beneath the sur- 
face, and estimate both by a more correct standard. 
Doctor Arlington seemed no longer awkward ; she 
listened with more attention to all he said, and 
perceived more in his words than she had ever 
before perceived. When he took her hand at part- 
ing, and held it in his longer than usual, looking 
her earnestly in the face as he did so, she felt her 
heart flutter and her cheek burn. 

" We shall always be happy to see you at Rose 
Hill, doctor," she said, her voice changed a little 
from its usually calm tone. 

The doctor bowed low, pressed her hand slightly 
and departed. Emily had noticed this little inter- 
view from the window, and, with a maiden's intu- 
ition, understood just what it meant. 

" The doctor's over head and ears in love with you, 
Flora," she said, laughing, as her friend came in. 

Flora could not entirely conceal her blushes at 
this remark. 

" I thought," the other resumed, " that he didn't 
come here so often, unprofessionally, without his 
eye being upon somebody. I was vain enough to 
suppose, at first, that I was the object of his re- 
gard ; but I see that I have been mistaken. He 
has been looking past me." 
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u The doctor is quite a character," remarked 
Whitney, laughing ; " but it wouldn't be a perfect 
world if there were no characters in it. He has 
his good points, I suppose, as every one has, and 
makes, no doubt, a capital country doctor." 

"I have met with city doctors, in my time," 
Flora said, " with double Arlington's pretensions, 
and not half his merit. A rich gem is sometimes 
coneealed in a rude. casket." 

" Oh, very true," returned the young man ; " Doc- 
tor Arlington is doubtless a gem of the very first 
water." 

There was more in the manner than in the 
words that displeased Flora. The latter had not 
been spoken from a right spirit. She said no 
more, and the subject dropped. Towards evening 
Whitney mounted Bucyrus, and returned to the 
city. The maidens were again alone. 
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CHAPTER V. 

▲ WEDDING. 

1 1 am the happiest creature alive !" Emily said 
to her young friend, as soon as Whitney had rid- 
den out of sight, throwing her arms around Flora's 
neck and bursting into a flood of joyful tears. 

Flora more than guessed the cause of this ex- 
citement of Emily's feelings, although she said, as 
she returned her embrace, tenderly, 

" What has occurred to make you so happy V 

" Can't you tell ?" asked Emily, looking into the 
other's face, with tears and smiles blending upon 
her own in rainbow beauty. " Whitney has opened 
up to me all his heart ; he loves me. Oh, what 
more than this could I ask in life !" and she hid 
her face in her friend's bosom, and sobbed for very 
joy. 

Flora, while she had reason for supposing that 
such a denouement would sooner or later take 
place, was yet startled by it, now that it had come 
upon her. She loved her young friend like a sis- 
ter ; but she did not admire the character of Whit- 
ney ; she did not believe that he could make her 
happy. She had tried to speak out on this subject 
to Emily several times, in order to guard her 
against him ; but she could not make herself un- 
derstood. Now the declaration had been made — 
now the die was nearly cast. She felt troubled, 
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and her face shewed that Emily's communica.ion 
had fallen as a shadow upon her mind. 

" You do not rejoice with me at this happy re- 
sult," her young friend at length said, lifting her- 
self up from Flora's bosom, as soon as she felt the 
coldness with which her words had been received. 
"Why is this?" 

" Have you accepted this offer of Mr. Whitney's 
hand ?" 

" Virtually, by referring him to my parents." 

"But not in word. Then you are still uncom- 
mitted, fully. I am glad of that." 

" Are you beside yourself, Flora ! What do you 
mean by such strange words ?" 

" Frankly, then, as a true friend should speak, I 
do not think you will be permanently happy as 
the wife of Charles Whitney." 

" Your reason ?" briefly returned the maiden. 

" I think, for one thing, that he loves himself too 
well ever to make a woman happy." 

" Loves himself! How strangely you talk, 
Flora. No man could love himself less than he 
does ; his generous feelings are proverbial." 

" And yet, I never heard him speak kindly of 
any man in my life. He sees defects quickly; 
but good points in character do not seem to meet 
his eye." 

. " You certainly must be thinking of some one 
else." 

" No ; I was several times in his company last 
winter, and observed him closely. He was lavish 
even to flattery in his praises of our sex, but cen- 
sorious in regard to his own. This is never a 
good sign. But that is not all. I am satisfied that 
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all his best points are on the surface, and easily 
seen. His mind does not seem to rest upon a 
good basis. He has personal and intellectual 
beauty ; but what do you know of his moral quali- 
ties? High moral excellence does not shine out 
in every act, word, and tone, as they should beam 
forth, were they within ; and without moral worth, 
no man can make a right-minded woman happy. 
This too many have found to their sorrow when 
it was too late. His constant habit, too, of com- 
plimenting — flattering, I should say — our sex, does 
not look well. No one flatters another who does 
not expect to gain some favour of which he is re- 
ally unworthy. True worth — true merit — disdains 
all art ; it is its own all-sufficient advocate." 

Flora ceased, while her friend looked at her in 
silent astonishment. 

" What I have said," she resumed, her earnest 
manner changing into one more quiet and subdued, 
" affects you, I see, with surprise. I wish it were 
not so. I wish your mind could view this whole 
subject more calmly. You cannot be happy as a 
married woman unless you love your husband 
with a deep, true, and permanent love, nor unless 
he, in turn, loves you with a like devotion ?" 

" Of course not ! That is self-evident." 

" Yes, it is self-evident to every woman's heart. 
Now tell me why you love Mr. Whitney." 

" I love him because he is worthy of my love ; 
for what other reason could I love him ?" 

" In what consists this worthiness ?" pursued 
Flora. 

" He is high-minded, noble, intelligent," returned 
the blushing maiden, proudly. 
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" What do you mean by high-minded and no- 
ble?" 

" He is above a low action," was replied, after a 
slight pause. 

"Ah, my dear friend," Flora said, with affec- 
tionate earnestness, " I fear that in your mind there 
is no well-defined appreciation of his character- 
no whole view of it, that is the result of a distinct 
knowledge of the various qualities that make up 
his intellect and affections ; and without such 
knowledge of a man's character, no experiment 
can be more hazardous than for a woman to enter 
the marriage relation. In the matter of wedlock, 
a maiden should unite the serpent's wisdom with 
the harmlessness and innocence of the dove. It 
is impossible to know a man too thoroughly." 

" I am not suspicious. A woman's heart, like 
the magnetic needle, points to its true pole. Rea- 
son is no guide in love," was the reply of Emily. 
" I cannot look into the mind of him who tells me 
that he loves me truly, and see all that is there. 
I can only question my own heart, and be guided 
by its answers. This I have done ; and it responds 
joyfully to his words of tenderness." 

" Have you never," said Flora, " let your mind 
rise into an abstract state, wherein you could ima- 
gine future circumstances and future feelings so 
perfectly as to make them, for a time, present V 

"Yes, often." 

" Then so abstract your mind now. Think of 
the time when beauty shall fade — when all exter- 
nal attractions shall lose their power, and see if 
you have a distinct perception of qualities in the 
mind of Mr. Whitney, that will still hold your 
D 
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heart to him with even a firmer lore than you bad 
before experienced. If this be so, accept his offer ; 
if not, beware how yon sacrifice your heart upon 
that shrine." 

But Emily could not really understand her friend 
—could not so abstract her mind. Her eyes were 
dazzled by the brilliant qualities of her suiter, and 
her heart trembling under the first strong impulses 
of awakened love. Much more passed between 
the friends ; but enough has been given to show 
their different characters and different views. On 
the next day, Emily, who had intended to pass a 
week or two more in the country, left for New- York. 
Whitney's declaration of love had stripped Rose 
Hill of its attractions. After her departure, Doc* 
tor Arlington continued his visits regularly, but 
without losing much of his awkward reserve in the 
presence of Flora, who, however, managed, usu- 
ally, to carry on a conversation with him, that 
always grew more and more interesting as it pro- 
gressed, and the doctor so far forgot himself as to 
let his thoughts act freely and naturally. Some- 
times she would really admire the beauty, order, 
and strength of his mind ; and at other times have 
her own sense of the chaste and elegant in manner 
sadly offended. Thus time wore on, until towards 
Christmas, when Flora, after repeated urgent invi- 
tations from Emily, who had soon after her return 
to the city accepted Mr. Whitney's offer, left Rose 
Hill to spend a part of the winter in New-York. 
Doctor Arlington was at the cottage to bid her 
farewell. He slightly pressed her hand, or, at 
least, Flora thought so, as he shook it ; and his 
voice trembled a little as he said " Good-by ;" if 
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not, Flora's quick ear deceived her. He bad 
never before appeared to better advantage in ber 
eyes. Sbe could not belp glancing back frequently 
from tbe coacb window, nor belp feeling an emo- 
tion of strange delight, as sbe observed him stand* 
ing in the porch of her mother's cottage, gazing 
after the vehicle that was bearing her away from 
Rose Hill. 

In the city she found much to absorb her atten- 
tion. Emily's marriage was to take place in Feb- 
ruary, and this afforded a topic of constant interest, 
especially to Emily herself, and through her to 
Flora. Then there was a succession of brilliant 
parties, with the opera, to keep up a pLeasing ex- 
citement. It is no matter of great wonder that 
Flora's mind should not very often turn towards 
Rose Hill with a strong affection, except on ac- 
count of her mother. If she thought of the plain 
country doctor at all, it was with no particular in- 
terest. His unattractive exterior appeared in her 
mind more unattractive still as contrasted with the 
polished elegance of city beaux, who thronged 
every drawing-room, and lavished upon herself and 
others the most assiduous attentions. 

Among these was a young man, a member of 
the New- York bar, named Allison, who was really 
pleased with Flora. He was a personal and inti- 
mate friend of Charles Whitney, and had been 
chosen by him to act as one of the groomsmen at 
the approaching marriage ceremony. Flora was 
to act as bridemaid to her friend Emily. All this 
was understood for many weeks before the wed- 
ding, which made the intercourse between the 
parties thus related more, familiar than other cir- 
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cumstances would have warranted. The conse- 
quence was, that Allison had an opportunity not 
only of meeting Flora frequently, and without re- 
serve, but of seeing her more in her real character 
than any woman is seen m society. The more 
intimately he knew her, the more highly did he 
esteem — it might be said, love her. 

Nor was Flora altogether indifferent to the at- 
tractions presented by the young attorney. Al- 
most unconsciously to herself, her thoughts would 
turn towards him when he was away, and her heart 
quicken its pulsations the moment he came into 
her presence. His invitations to attend the opera 
were never declined, nor was the offer of his 
hand for a cotillon ever felt as obtrusive. Thus 
the days wore on, until winter drew towards its 
close, when the time came for the celebration of 
the marriage rites between Whitney and Emily. 
These passed, and also the attendant festivities, 
involving a series of brilliant parties, in which 
Flora and Allison attracted much attention, and 
caused many whispered allusions to the possible 
result of their intimacy. To the former, no winter 
had passed so pleasantly ; why, she did not ven- 
ture to ask herself. The latter understood his 
own feelings much better ; he had decided to offer 
Flora bis hand. In this he was warmly encour t 
aged by Whitney, who gave him the assurance 
that there was not a shadow of doubt as to the suc- 
cess of his suit, promising, at the same time, to 
get his young bride to sound her friend on the sub- 
ject, so as to make assurance doubly sure. This 
delicate task Emily readily undertook. She was , 
alone with Flora one day, about two weeks after 
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her marriage. The topic of conversation turned 
upon the bride's happy state of mind, and this 
naturally enough opened the way for her to ex- 
press a wish to see her friend speedily enter the 
marriage relation. 

" I'm in no hurry," Flora returned, laughing, while 
the colour on her cheek heightened ; " and, be- 
sides, I don't think I have yet seen the man into v 
whose keeping I would be willing to trust my hap- 
piness." 

" I think I know of some who would be very will- 
ing to trust their happiness into your keeping," was 
the smiling reply. 

" Indeed ! I've been making some conquests 
then ? I ought to feel flattered, really !" Although 
this was said gayly, there was something forced 
about her manner — an effort to seem indifferent. 

" I know many a girl who would feel flattered, 
had she made the impression you have made — at 
least upon one heart that has, till now, been thought 
invulnerable." 

" And pray what heart is that ?" 

Emily affected to seem embarrassed by this ques- 
tion. She was silent for an instant, and then said, 

" Perhaps I have gone a little too far. A young 
wife must be careful how she betrays secrets 
learned from her husband." 

A remark like this had a very natural effect upon 
Flora — that of exciting her curiosity. This was 
shown in her face, not by words. 

u You would give a little finger to know whose 
heart you have broken !" Emily laughingly said, 
as soon as she read Flora's thoughts in her counte- 
nance. 

D2 
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"No, not a little finger quite," returned the 
friend, smiling. 

" But what would you give to know ! w 

" Nothing." 

44 Then I'll tell you for nothing ;" and bending 
over to the ear of her friend, Emily whispered the 
name of Allison. Flora started, coloured, and 
looked confused. 

" Ah, ha ! 1 thought my calm, cold friend could 
not withstand his attractions !" almost screamed 
Emily, in a transport of delight at perceiving these 
evidences of Allison's successful inroads upon her 
heart, at the same time throwing her arms around 
Flora's neck, and kissing her cheek with real af- 
fection. 

Much to her own surprise, Flora found that this 
intelligence, meeting her ear so unexpectedly, 
caused a glow of delight to fill her whole bosom. 
1 Why is this ?" she resolutely asked herself, 
arousing her mind up at once. The pleasure 
Emily's communication had given, betrayed both 
to herself and the fond young bride, was changed, 
as soon as she could begin to think, into serious- 
ness. 

" What you say," she remarked, with a sober 
face, as soon as she could control herself, " sur- 
prises me, and throws my mind into confusion. 
But perhaps you are only jesting ?" 

" Oh no, that I am not !" Emily said, still with 
animation. " Mr. Allison has stated to Charles 
freely the decided preference he has for you, a 
preference that 1 have seen all along. He is just 
the one for you. Charles says he doesn't know a 
better match among all his acquaintances ; and 
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they are such intimate friends, too ! Just as inti- 
mate as you and I are. Won't it be delightful 1 " 

" Won't what be delightful 1" Flora inquired in 
a grave tone. 

Emily was thrown aback by the manner in 
which this question was asked. A silence of 
nearly a minute followed, during which both Flora 
and her friend felt much embarrassed. At length 
the former said, in a firm voice, 

" Emily, I shall leave for Rose Hill to-morro*" " 

" Oh no, no ! You must not think of such a 
thing for a moment !" 

u Nothing could induce me to stay here for a 
day longer," was Flora's resolute reply. Then 
rising, she asked to be permitted to retire to her 
own room, as she wished to be alone for a short 
time. Emily offered no objection, and she left the 
spartment. 
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CHAPTER VI 

A MAN OF THE WOULD. 

It was some time after Flora entered her own 
room before her mind became sufficiently com- 
posed, and her thoughts calm enough to enable her 
to ascertain the true nature of her own feelings. 
As soon as she could read her heart with anything 
like an accurate perception of its true state, she 
found that she had been far too well pleased with 
Mr. Allison's attentions. 

" Who and what is he V* was a question that she 
put to herself with unflinching resolution. The 
answer was not entirely satisfactory. He was a 
young man of education — his tastes had been well 
cultivated — his exterior was attractive. But of hie 
moral qualities she could not speak from any cer- 
tain knowledge. Her heart plead for him ; but 
reason was not satisfied, and reason's voice con- 
firmed her first perception of a right course, which 
was to return at once to Rose Hill, and there, en- 
tirely removed from his society, and from the half- 
bewildering excitement of a city life passed amid 
a round of festivities, weigh the whole subject dis- 
passionately. In her mother's judgment she had 
the highest confidence, and on this judgment she 
determined to* repose if Allison pressed his suit, as 
Emily '8 words led her to believe that he would. 

As she had declared, so she acted. On the even- 
ing of the next day she was with her mother at 
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Rose Hill. On the same evening Allison called 
in to see her at the newly-arranged dwelling of 
Charles Whitney and his young wife. The former 
sat alone in one of their handsome parlours. 

" Ah, good-evening, good-evening,. Allison !" said 
Whitney, taking his friend's hand : " you are just 
too late ; the bird has flown." 

"How?" 

" Flora is at Rose Hill long before this." 

" At Rose Hill !" said Allison, with surprise and 
chagrin. " What is the meaning of this ?" 

" Emily hinted to her that you felt something 
like a preference for her, and she fluttered off in 
instant alarm !" 

" George ! but that is a good sign ; don't you 
think so ?" 

" I don't know — perhaps it is ; but Flora is an 
odd creature, and apt to get crotchets into her 
head $ and, what is worse, these crotchets are too 
apt to stick there." 

" What is your opinion about the matter as it 
now stands ? Or, what is your wife's opinion ? 
that is worth a dozen of yours." 

" My own opinion is, that it's a little ruse — an 
attempt to play shy, to see if you think her worth 
taking some trouble to secure. I have always 
thought her as proud as Lucifer himself ; and with 
a little something hanging to one corner of her 
heart, shaped like an icicle." 

" But your wife's opinion ? I wouldn't give a 
snap for yours when hers is to be had. What 
does she think ?" 

" She ? Why, she thinks you can win Flora 
easily enough if yon will follow her up." 
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* She does?" 

" Yes ; that's her opinion." 

" And mine too ; but plague take the girl ! there 
was no use in her flying off at a tangent. 1 don't 
■ee any sense in that." 

" He that wins Flora Elton must woo her ; don't 
you say so, Emily ?" 

The young wife entered at this moment. 

" Say what ?" asked Emily, after she had briefly 
greeted Allison. 

" That whoever wins Flora must woo her !" 

" Certainly. No maiden is won before she is 
wooed." 

" How in the world came you to let your friend 
run away in such a hurry ?" Allison now said, 
smiling, and in a less concerned voice. 

" Oh, as to that," was the reply, " Flora is a 
resolute little body, and when she makes up her 
mind to do a thing, all the world couldn't stop her. 
She took it into her head all at once that she would 
go back to Rose Hill. I coaxed, and persuaded, 
and scolded, but it was all to no purpose. Home 
she had determined to go, and home she went." 

" Rose Hill ? How far is that from the city ?" 

" About five miles." 

" In New-Jersey V 

" Yes." 
. " I must call on her, then, at Rose Hill, I sup- 
pose. Do you think I would be welcome 1" 

*' Oh yes. Everybody receives a warm wel- 
come at Rose Hill. But there is a rival there !" 
Emily laughed as she said this. 

" Indeed !" ejaculated Allison, looking half 
alarmed. " A formidable one ?" 
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" That F can hardly tell. You never know ex- 
actly how to take Flora. If it was any other, girl, 
I should hardly think a booby of a country doctor 
to be feared as a rival, where you came into the 
field." 

" Thank you for your compliment! But who 
or what is this booby of a country doctor, as you 
call him?" 

" He is just what I have called him. The teyn 
' booby' expresses the idea capitally ; but if you' 
wish me to be more explicit, I will say, that of all 
the awkward, ungainly, boorish-looking fellows that 
I have met in civilized society, Doctor Arlington 
bears off the palm." 

" And he, you think, is a rival ?" 

" I can hardly believe so ; but still, it is true that 
Flora would never let me laugh at him without 
bestowing on me a lecture fox my pains." 

" Does he visit her regularly ?" 

" As clockwork." 

w With serious intentions ?" 

" No doubt in the world of it ; but, of course, 
he cannot stand a moment's chance if you seriously 
contend for her favour." 

" That I intend doing in right good earnest." 

" I hope you will. I should never get over it in 
the world if she were to throw herself away upon* 
such a fellow as that Arlington. She is too lovely 
a girl to be sacrificed thus. But if you address 
her, I have no doubt of your success. My word 
for it, a lovelier one than she — lovely in mind 
especially — is not numbered among either your ac- 
quaintances or mine." 

"So I think," returned Allison. "From the 
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first she interested me. A more intimate acquaint- 
ance has only made apparent new features of love- 
liness, that are more attractive than those at first 
seen." 

" And the longer and more intimately you know 
her, the more she will charm you. Flora is one 

• who wears well. Her best points are not at first 
seen — are not, it seems to me, ever all seen. 
Each recurring day shows something new to ad- 
mire." 

This only had the effect to stimulate Allison in 
the pursuit of Flora. He, as may have been seen, 
was indulging for her more than a mere passing 
preference. As has been already stated, he was 
a young attorney, in practice at the New-York 
bar. His family was reputable and wealthy, and 
he an only son. Great expanse had been lavished 
upon his education by his father, who felt ambi- 
tious that his son should become distinguished in 
some way. The young man promised well — that 
is, promised to become eminent as a man of talents. 
Inheriting from his father a love of distinction, he 
was' stimulated to application and activity in his 
profession, by the hope of one day occupying in 
the eye of his country a high position. Already 
he was beginning to rise above the struggling, but 

'less gifted mass of young attorneys — already he 
had been alluded to in warm terms of commenda- 
tion by some of the newspapers. These indica- 
tions of success flattered his vanity, quickened the 
energies of his mind, and confirmed him in his 
already well-formed resolution to stand high in the 
estimation of his countrymen — not as a benefactor, 
but as a man of distinguishing talents 
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Like that of the great mass, his ambition regard- 
ed his own glory, not his country's good, and therein 
lay his danger. A genuine love of country will 
sustain a man, no matter how high his elevation, 
as it sustained the great and good Washington, 
amid the strongest trials ; but mere self-love, after 
it has carried a man up to a pinnacle of the tem- 
ple of fame, will, like another Satan, tempt him to 
cast himself down headlong, and too often, alas! 
with success ; but no promised angels bear him 
up ; he is dashed in pieces by the fall. 

The end which Allison set before him being his 
own elevation, for the sake of the honour that would 
become his due, he regarded all the means to the 
attainment of that end which could be used as per- 
fectly legitimate. It, made no difference to him 
whether a cause that came into his hands was 
clearly just or clearly unjust. Indeed, the worse 
the cause, the more willing was he often to under- 
take it ; for then he had the chance of displaying 
the force of his talents, and, by that mere force, 
turning even the course of justice aside. To gain 
a just cause was -not, in his estimation, half so 
creditable as to gain a bad one. In the former, 
he had in his favour the court's common sense of 
justice ; but, in the latter, he had to put down by 
sophistical reasonings that common sense of justice, 
or so obscure it that it could no longer clearly dis- 
criminate the right from Ae wrong. Nor had he 
.much clearer perceptions in regard to his duties 
in ordinary society ; or, to speak more correctly, 
as a man acting out of the sphere of his regular 
calling. Tlie gratification of something in himself 
was always a governing end. Thus, in the prefer- 
£ 
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ence he felt for Flora, there was no thought of 
mutual happiness — no careful scanning of his 
ruling loves and hers, to see if there could he that 
true unity between them, whose natural products 
is mutual happiness. What really captivated him 
was her strong, discriminating mind, which had 
been well educated. He looked confidently to a 
high position in society, and he wanted a wife 
who could do her husband credit as an intellect- 
ual and accomplished woman. Flora, he soon 
perceived, was fit to shine, and that with lustre, 
place her as high as he could ; and this was his 
leading inducement in determining to secure her 
hand. Those who have true ideas in regard to 
marriage can readily determine how far such an 
end, as the leading one, could produce happiness 
between two partners. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



FLORA 3 TWO 8UITER8. 



On the evening after Flora's return to Rose Hill, 
Doctor Arlington called over to see her. Never 
had he before appeared in her eyes to less advan- 
tage. The plainness of his exterior seemed plainer 
than ever ; his manners more awkward ; his speech 
less elegant. She felt embarrassed while he stayed, 
and conversed with less freedom and interest than 
she had ever done before. His departure was felt 
as a great relief. 

To her mother she had not yet confided the real 
cause of her sudden return from the city. She 
hardly knew how to do so. Mr. Allison had not 
made overtures to her ; nor was there about Emi- 
ly's communication a definiteness that could be re- 
lied upon. Half regretting her hasty return, she 
retired early to bed, but not to sleep. For hours 
she lay awake, deeply pondering the new position 
in which she found herself. The longer she 
thought — thinking, as she did, too fully from her 
predominant feelings, and not above them — the 
more was she inclined to favour the advances of 
the young attorney. His personal accomplish- 
ments, which were of a high, order, claimed her 
fullest admiration ; and, like too many, she suffered 
herself to fall into just the error she had not many 
months before condemned in her friend Emily, that 
of inferring from a fair exterior the existence of 
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true principles. When she at last fell away into 
sleep, it was with the image of Allison pictured 
pleasantly upon her mind, where it still lingered 
through the night-watches, the presiding genius of 
sweet dreams. 

In the morning she felt less inclined than ever 
to open her heart to her mother, for fear that her 
colder mind might quickly find reasons for a pru- 
dent suspension of favourable impressions, until the 
character of the young man were more fully known. 
This her own judgment told her, as it had told her 
at first, was the only safe course, and this course 
she intended to pursue ; but she was afraid that 
her mother would endeavour to make her pursue 
it too rigidly, and, therefore, felt as if she would 
rather not yet open up her whole mind. That day 
passed, and the next morning came. Soon after 
breakfast a letter from Emily was brought to her. 
She retired to her own room, and there broke the 
seal. It read thus : 

" Mr dear Flora — Everybody is asking why 
you have left for Rose Hill so suddenly. What 
shall I say ! What can I say ? 1 know the true 
reason ; but it will not do to tell that. Allison is 
surprised and troubled. He intends riding over 
to see you ; but hadn't you better return ? He is 
serious in the regard he feels for you, and, I think, 
is eminently worthy of your hand. But this you 
will nave to decide for yourself; and, in doing so, 
you ought to have the very best, opportunities for 
forming a correct judgment. This you cannot do 
if you remain where you are, jand see him only 
occasionally. If he is in all things such as your 
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heart can approve, you ought to know it ; and if 
not, it is just as necessary for you to know the 
truth, that you may decide for yourself from clear 
rational convictions. I wish you could have seen 
how disappointed he was when we to.ld him that 
you had gone home. He did not hesitate to say 
that you had interested him more than any one he 
had ever seen, and that the loss of your society 
would be felt as no ordinary privation. The fact 
is. dear, you have fully made a conquest of him ; 
he is yours if you will take him ; and if you do 
not, I shall think you the strangest girl I have 
ever known. Won't you come back to the city ? 
Do, just for my sake. I can't tell how much I 
miss you. Nothing seems to me as it did. Write 
me immediately, and say when we shall sere you, 
or bring an answer to this yourself. Ever your 
friend, Emily." 

Flora read over this letter twice before she fully 
understood it. The first reading threw her mind 
into confusion. It was only after the second pe- 
rusal that she could compose her thoughts. But 
even after thinking for an hour, with a mind tolera- 
bly clear, she was unable to determine how she 
ought to act. To return to New-York, after having 
left it as she did, presented itself to her as un- 
maidenly ; her delicacy of feeling shrunk from it ; 
it would be like courting the attentions of Mr. Al- 
lison ; but her inclination to do so was active, and 
furnished its reasons, which were strongly urged. 
At length she sat herself down to ieply to Emily's 
letter. Among other things, she said, 

*' I do not think I shall go back to New- York 
B'4 
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for at least some weeks. I want time for reflec 
tion. I cannot conceal from myself that Mr. Al- 
lison has made more than a mere favourable im- 
pression upon me. This is, of course, for your 
own ear alone. This confession you must keep 
even from your husband. A wife may hold sacred 
the heart-secrets of her maiden friends, without 
any violation of mutual confidence. Perhaps, after 
the time I have mentioned has elapsed, I may re- 
turn to you again ; but I am unable now to speak 
with certainty. In the mean time, I want my mind 
to remain as calm and clear as possible. I want 
to know truly the nature of my own feelings." 

Emily did not dtiem the concealment of her 
friend's secret from her husband a very sacred ob- 
ligation, and he was in no way scrupulous about 
informing Allison of the admission made in his fa- 
vour. The latter had changed his mind about go- 
ing immediately to Rose Hill, it having been de- 
termined that Emily should first write, and thus a 
knowledge of Flora's real sentiments be obtained. 
This knowledge being now in his possession, Al- 
lison could determine for himself how to act. In- 
stead of adopting an open, manly course, and visit- 
ing Flora at Rose Hill without any disguise, he 
spent several days in studying the best method of 
approaching her. During this time he had fre- 
quent interviews with the husband of Emily, and 
with Emily herself. 

" If I visit her at Rose Hill immediately," he 
said to the latter, while he was now yet undeter- 
mined how to act, " I may seem to her too anxious 
to press my suit ; or, were I to do so, her delicacy 
of feeling might prevent her returning to the city 
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as then the appearance would be that she did so 
in order to meet me more frequently. Besides, if 
I seem indifferent towards her, the thought of this 
indifference may act as a foil to the preference she 
has confessed, and make it much more distinct in 
her own mind. What do you think V 9 

Emily '8 thoughts were not decided on the sub- 
ject, and she could not, therefore, advise. 

" I believe I had better hold 'off a while, at all 
events," was the conclusion of Allison. " In the 
mean time, do you keep up a constant correspond- 
ence with her ; and, above all things, try and get 
her back to the city." 

" Trust me for that- Perhaps you are right in 
deciding not to visit her in the country. Her mind 
is delicate. To do so might cause her to remain 
there, for fear her coming to the city might be 
thought to be for the purpose of throwing herself 
into your company." 

Tact, not an open, high-minded course of action, 
was finally resolved upon. It proved successful. ' 
Emily soon ceased to speak of Allison in her al. 
most daily letters to her friend, but never omitted 
to urge strenuously her return to the city, for a 
few weeks at least, if no more. The solicitations 
of her friend, strongly seconded by her own incli- 
nations, prevailed. Flora went back to New- York 
in about ten days after her sudden withdrawal from 
gay city life. During the time of her stay in the 
country, Doctor Arlington visited her several times, 
but soon perceived a change in her. She was not 
so kind a friend, nor, to him, so agreeable a com- 
panion as she had formerly been. This he natu- 
rally attributed to the influence upon her mind of 
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the winning allurements of society in a city like 
New-York. To city scenes, a quiet country life 
and quiet country friends contrasted too strongly. 
They could not satisfy a mind which the former 
had filled with delight. 

The change in Flora's manner was sensibly felt 
by Arlington, who had for her a well-based affec- 
tion ; for it was grounded in a thorough apprecia- 
tion of her moral and intellectual qualities. Nothing 
had been said to him by Flora of her intended re 
turn to New-York, although he visited her on the 
evening previous to her departure. On the day 
subsequent to that on which she left, the doctor 
again called in at Rose Hill. His manifestation 
of surprise on learning that Flora was in New- 
York, gave the mother a more accurate knowledge 
of his feelings than she had before possessed. 
She was not displeased at this, for she knew him 
well, and understood his real worth. The reason 
of her daughter's return was, she supposed, the 
"urgent solicitations of the young bride, from whom 
a letter had come almost every day! Of the real 
cause she had no suspicion. A whisper, of that 
would have awakened great concern. 

Arlington really loved Flora ; but it was, with 
him, no suddenly-inspired sentiment. For a year 
and more be had looked at her attentively, and 
marked the. unfolding beauties of* her mind. Her 
strong good sense, her quick appreciation of the 
beautiful in external nature, her love of truth, her 
entire freedom from maidenly arts and affectations, 
had for him a charm, and gave, to their possessor 
the uppermost place in his affections. From ad- 
miration of these qualities in her mind, the transi- 
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tion to love of her person for their sakes was easy 
and natural. But Arlington, at the same time that 
he could duly appreciate and ardently love a be- 
ing like Flora Elton, was towards the whole sex, 
for whom he had a profound regard, amounting al- 
most to admiration, timid and bashful. He never 
came into their presence that his mind did not lose 
its calm, even, philosophic tone. This rendered 
him awkwan} and very uninteresting ; and, as the 
reader has seen in the case of Emily, subjected 
him often to ridicule : though it is but justice to 
say that Emily's description of him, when she 
chose to allude to his manners and appearance, 
were exaggerations. 

The sudden and unannounced return of Flora to 
New- York caused Doctor Arlington much pain of 
mind. He very naturally came to the true con- 
clusion, strengthened by the indifference of her 
manner towards him, that her affections had been 
interested while in the city, and, influenced by 
these, she had gone back, to be near their object. 
As best he could, he solaced himself in this state 
of uncertainty, steadily discharging all the while 
the duties of his calling with unabated skill. No 
one saw that there was anything upon the mind of 
the quiet doctor, as, answering the calls upon him v 
he went from house to house, administering to the 
maladies which Providence had permitted to reach 
the bodies of his patients ; and no one received 
fewer attentions, or had medicinal prescriptions of 
a less accurate nature, because the mind of the 
physician was not so tranquil as before. The rea- 
son was, because Doctor Arlington was governed 
in all the relations of life by strictly conscientious 
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principles. No pain of mind that he might suffe. 
could make him neglect his duty. That was his 
fellow-man's inalienable right, and he never with- 
held it ; to have done so would have been a crime 
of equal magnitude with theft — would, in fact, have 
been theft, in intention and effect. In such a dis- 
charge of duty, there was a compensating effect. 
In it, he found much to soften the pain which* 
when not thus engaged, he naturally felt. 

As for Flora, she met Mr. v Allison, on her re- 
turn to New- York, with shrinking modesty, and 
yet with a heart-warm glow of pleasure. She 
knew that he loved her ; for that had been de- 
clared to Emily, and, as the reader knows, at 
once communicated by that too officious friend. 
His appearance, manners, tones, sentiments, all 
had for Flora new charms ; she looked upon 
him with new eyes ; her naturally cautious, dis- 
criminating character — her disposition to look at 
qualities rather than appearances — no longer ex- 
isted, or, at least, only in a passive state. He 
seemed, in her eyes, perfection. But why ? That 
question had not yet been seriously asked. 

Every evening found him by her side, either in 
the quiet parlours of Mr. and Mrs. Whitney, or in 
public assemblies, prosecuting his suit with tact 
and caution. He endeavoured to avoid awakening 
her clear judgment by too direct advances, prefer- 
ring to throw over her heart toil after toil, until he 
should be sure of a conquest when the time came 
to push at once for victory. Within the charmed 
sphere that Allison had thus thrown around her, 
Flora' 8 strong mind lay almost passive, suffering 
her heart to rule all her conduct. That she was 
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deeply interested in him, she did not attempt to 
conceal from herself ; nor was she unconscious of 
the willingness she felt to accept his hand, if he 
should offer himself. 

The present position of our characters will ena- 
ble us now to introduce one or two more actors, 
whose influence upon subsequent incidents is im- 
portant. This will be done in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



AN EVIL DEED. 

There dwelt in a quiet, retired way in New- 
York, a widow, Mrs. Harper by name, her only 
child a daughter fourteen years of age. Their 
means of subsistence was the rent t)f two houses, 
that gave them an annual income of one thousand 
dollars a year. A house adjoining these two was 
also owned by Mrs. Harper ; in this they lived. 
While Mrs. Elton resided in New-York, she. had 
been on terms of close intimacy with this lady. 
The daughter of the latter and Flora had likewise 
been fast friends. During her stay in the city, she 
visited Anne Harper and her mother very frequently, 
and often spent with them many days at a time. 

On calling in, one morning, about a week after 
her return to New- York, she found Mrs. Harper 
and Anne in evident trouble of mind. Her inti- 
macy warranted inquiries as to the cause, which 
were made at once, when she received for answer, 
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that a technical defect in the title by which the lit- 
tle all they possessed in the world was held had 
been discovered, and that a suit had been brought 
against them in order to test the validity of their 
claim to the property. This suit Mrs. Harper had 
all along believed would not be prosecuted ; but 
she had just learned that it would come before 
the court in a few days, and that, as one of the 
most subtle young lawyers at the bar had been 
well feed to press it vigorously, there was great 
danger of her losing every dollar she had in the 
world. 

This intelligence caused Flora much distress of 
mind. Deeply and tenderly did she sympathize 
with her old friends in the danger that threatened 
them. From all she could learn from Mrs. Harper, 
it was plainly apparent that a great wrong was in- 
tended her. The title deeds which she possessed 
set forth, that when her husband had paid to the 
father of the prosecutor certain sums of money, the 
full value of the property, that he would come into 
undisputed possession of the same. The receipts 
for these sums of money Mrs. Harper could ex- 
hibit ; and yet, in the final release of the property, 
which had remained under mortgage until the 
whole of the purchase money was paid, there was 
an informality which legally vitiated the title. 
The son of the original owner of the property, a 
man known throughout New- York as a heartless 
oppressor, wherever oppression would bring him 
the god he worshipped — gold — had, by some acci- 
dent, discovered the flaw in Mrs. Harper's title to 
property which had greatly increased in value since 
it had passed from his father's hands. The knowl- 
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edge of this fact was followed by the instant de- 
termination to make a resolute effort to gain pos- 
session of the widow's three houses. For some 
time he weighed in his own mind the relative 
merits of two attorneys, as fitted, both in disposi- 
tion and ability, to undertake such a cause. There 
were men at the bar in New- York to whom he 
would no more have thought of offering the case 
tnan of asking them to share in the results of a 
premeditated robbery ; but he had come in con- 
tact with others whom he knew better. One of 
these was Allison, and to him he finally deter- 
mined to apply. Accordingly, some months be- 
fore the period to which the reader's attention 
has been fixed, he called upon the shrewd young 
lawyer, and laid the matter before him, in the 
shape of copies, of all the legal documents rela- 
ting thereto. Allison saw at a glance that the case 
„ would be a hard one to manage ; that, in fact, 
Hartzog, the individual who sought his services, 
had not a shadow of equitable right to the property ; 
but the very difficulties that the case presented 
stimulated him to undertake it. After he had 
thoroughly understood its merits, he said, 

" I don't think your chance is a very good one, 
Mr. Hartzog." 

" That is the reason of my application to you," 
was the prompt reply. 

This flattered Allison's professional pride, and 
abated the small portion of disinclination to under- 
take the case that had been felt at the moment of 
its first presentation to his mind. 

* " Whoever gains this case, will have to do more 

than Dress the claims of justice ; for they are, evi- 

F 
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dently, in favour of the present owner of the prop- 
erty," he said to his client. " To prosecute a suit 
successfully, when your cause cannot be sustained 
by arguments founded in equity, is a difficult and 
delicate matter. The court is never disposed to 
lend much favour to mere points of law, and de- 
fects in legal instruments, where no fraud was per- 
petrated in the original transaction." 

" I am well aware," returned Hartzog, " that it 
will require no ordinary degree of tact, talent, and 
perseverance Xo gain this suit. Therefore, as just 
said, I have chosen you to represent my claim. 
If successful, one of the houses shall be yours ; 
or, if preferred, the value of it cash in hand." 

" I agree to the terms," Allison replied ; " and 
will, besides, pledge myself not to ask one dollar 
if the suit is lost." 

To this Hartzog had no objection. All the pa- 
pers were placed in the young lawyer's hands, and 
he set "himself industriously to work upon the 
case. In due time a suit against the estate of the 
deceased Manville Harper was entered upon the 
docket, "to be tried at the ensuing term of the court. 
Mrs. Harper employed skilful counsel to defend 
her title to the property left by her husband. Her 
legal representative had assured herefrom the first, 
that her title was so clearly an equitable one, that 
there was no danger of its being set aside on ac- 
count of the mere omission of a word or two in the 
release ; but, as the trial approached, and her law- 
yer looked more closely into the matter, after 
having had several interviews with the opposing 
counsel, his views changed, and 'he saw, with real 
alarm, that in the subtlety of his opponent he had 
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much to fear. Nay, more, that the defects in the 
title were of such a nature as to be easily made to 
prove fraud on the part of Harper, although he had 
not the remotest idea that any such fraud had been 
committed. These fears he had honestly expressed 
to his client. The consequence was, great con- 
sternation ih the minds of Mrs. Harper and her 
daughter, whose only means of support was the 
income derived from the property in question. 

On the evening succeeding the day of her call 
upon Mrs. Harper, Flora met Mr. Allison again. 
The facts mentioned had greatly troubled her 
mind, and caused her to think more than usual of 
Allison, to whom she wished to mention the sub- 
ject, under the vague hope that he could throw 
some light upon the dark picture. But, although 
it was on her tongue half a dozen times during the 
evening to allude to it, some new topic, introduced 
just at the moment, most inopportunely, would al- 
ways prevent her from speaking of the thing near- 
est her heart. Much disappointed, Flora saw Al- 
lison depart, without having made to him the de- 
sired communication. 

The deep interest felt by Flora in her friend 
absorbed almost every other thought. . She went 
to them early on the next morning, and stayed 
throughout the day. The consternation that had 
seemed almost to paralyze the mind of Mrs. Har- 
per on the day previous had subsided. She was 
now calmer, and more thoughtful. To the ques- 
tion of Flora, as to whether she had heard any- 
thing encouraging in regard to the suit, she re- 
plied, 

" No, my child. The case stands, doubtless, as 
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our lawyer has represented it to us. But whether 
our little all be retained or pass away, we shall 
still remain in His hands who careth for the spar- 
rows. I have thought a great deal about this mat- 
ter since you were here yesterday. Then my 
mind was too much agitated ; I could not think 
calmly. My conclusion is, as it should have been 
at first, that, as in the moral government of Him 
who ruleth all things well, no mere gratuitous evil 
is permitted, this evil thing which has* come to 
pass is for good. What I mean by evil is the 
effort made to do a great wrong. The suffering 
we have felt in anticipation of our loss, or what 
we may really suffer should the loss occur, I do 
not call by the name of evil — evil is sin, and ap- 
pertains only to him who committeth sin. Sor- 
rows, privations, distress, losses, are not evils : 
they are only blessings in disguise sent for our 
good. We are not perfect — we are not wholly 
good ; we therefore need something to agitate the 
stagnant surface of our minds. This trouble, I feel 
sure, has been permitted for this very end. It is 
thus that I am endeavouring to look at the whole 
subject ; and it is this view that causes me to feel 
calm, though serious. If we lose what we have 
of worldly goods, it will be a painful trial ; but 
should the loss come, I will strive not to murmur. 
I will see in it the hand of Him who doeth all 
things well." 

A state of mind so elevated did not excite 
Flora's wonder. Sentiments like those uttered by 
Mrs. Harper were familiar to her ears. Her 
mother's character was formed upon a like basis 
of profound trust in a Divine Providence that re 
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gards even the minutest particulars in the life of 
every individual. 

" What you say," she replied, " I feel to be true. 
But it must be hard to rest in such a faith, when 
all is dark around and above." 

" Not so hard as it may seem to those with 
whom all. is sunshine," Mrs. Harper said. " Ah, 
my dear young friend ! when the shadow falls 
upon our path, there is a sweet compensation in 
the full conviction that the sun is still shining 
brightly in the heavens. In such an hour, to the 
heart that will look up, there comes a trust and 
confidence that all things will work together for 
good. This is an all-sustaining assurance. This 
I now feel, and I can say, in truth, that it is more to 
me than all my fears." 

From this state of reliance upon Providence the 
mind of Mrs. Harper relapsed in a few hours, 
when she became anxious and troubled. This 
continued for some time, until she again struggled 
to lift her eyes upward, and see the hand filled 
with blessings, that seemed only to hold the rod of 
correction. It was, at best, a hard trial $ but it 
proved a salutary one, as are all the trials we are 
permitted to endure. 

F2 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A DISCOVERT. 

Flora would have stayed all night with Mrs 
Harper and Anne but for the fact that she wished 
to get Mr. Allison's opinion of the case, which' she 
hoped to do in the evening. She therefore left 
her friends and returned to Mrs. Whitney, with 
whom she stayed ; but, what was very unusual, 
Mr. Allison did not come. Most of the next day, 
which was the one preceding the trial, she spent 
at Mrs. Harper's. She found less composure in 
the minds of her friends than before. Still, they 
were struggling hard to be calm, and willing that 
all should be taken from them, if such were to be 
the result. Both Mrs. Harper and her daughter 
intended being present to hear the evidence brought 
forward against the validity of their title, and also 
to observe the progress of the trial. 

As evening approached, Flora, anxious to see 
Mr. Allison, returned home, promising to call in 
again early in the morning and see them before 
they went to the courthouse. Shortly after tea, 
Mr. Allison dropped in at Mr. Whitney's. 

" We didn't see you last evening," Emily said. 

" No," replied Allison ; " an important suit that 
comes on to-morrow has occupied much of my at- 
tention for some days past. Matters appertaining 
to this snit kept me in my office until a late hour 
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I have only now dropped in for a few minutes just 
to look at you." 

" You will spend the evening, of course," Whit- 
ney said. 

" No, that is impossible, and yet discharge my 
duty to my client. Business first, then pleasure." 

" What suit is it ?" asked Whitney. 

" It is one of Hartzog's tough cases. I have 
managed two or three for him successfully ; but 
this will put me, as the jockeys say, on my met- 
tle." 

" Hartzog's. The heartless old skin-flint ! I 
wonder you would touch one of his suits, for suc- 
cess must inevitably wrong some one." 

" We lawyers have nothing to do with that. 
To us a client's cause, good or bad, must be 
gained, if possible. This is but simple justice to 
him. Besides, as regards Hartzog, the very hard- 
. ness of all his cases spurs a young lawyer to do 
his very best. If he can gain over an opponent 
who has justice as well as the sympathies of the 
court in his favour, he must do it by superior skill 
and talents. Every successful termination of a 
bad cause in a lawyer's hands is so much added 
to his reputation, and is worth a dozen good 
causes, that are gained by their own intrinsic 
merit more than by the skill of their advocate." 

Such sentiments Flora had never before heard 
from the lips of Mr. Allison. They shocked her 
greatly. Emily, who knew well how her friend 
would regard the declaration just made, trembled 
for the consequences. To her mind they consti- 
tuted no objections to him ; but she had good 
cause to fear that Flora would so regard them. 
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For this reason, as Flora said nothing by way of 
controverting what had been uttered, Emily re- 
marked, addressing Mr. Allison, and smiling as 
she spoke, 

" Of course, this is only a pleasant burlesque 
You would not undertake a bad cause if you knew 
it to be so." 

44 On the contrary," returned Allison, promptly 
44 This very cause, that I hope to gain to-morrow 
is an exceedingly bad one. Hartzog has no jus. 
claim to the property in suit. It was bought from 
bis father, and honestly paid for ; but he has dis- 
covered a flaw in the title, and upon that hopes to 
recover what he has no right to whatever." 

44 And you wish to gain it for him ?" Flora said, 
in a firm voice, looking into Allison's face as she 
spoke. * 

44 1 certainly do, and will gain it, if possible 
That is my duty to my client." 

44 No matter who is wronged ?" 

44 With that I have nothing to do. The court is 
accountable for injustice, not the lawyer." 

Flora said no more, and Emily, seeking to 
change the conversation, introduced another topic 
Allison remained for an hour, and then went away. 
During the time Flora made no remark except in 
answer to such as were addressed to her, but she 
was thoughtful. After Allison had retired, she ex- 
cused herself and went up to her room. A new 
light had broken in upon her mind. She had h' 
enough to satisfy her that the suit which Allison 
was about to prosecute was against Mrs. Harper. 
This was as unexpected as it was startling. 
Could it be possible, she asked herself, with pain- 
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ful resolution, that one who had so deeply interest- 
ed her — one to whom her hand, if asked, would 
have been yielded with little hesitation, could en- 
ter the ranks of the oppressor, and wilfully seek to 
wrest from the widow and orphan their all of 
worldly possessions ? and this, too, in order that 
his own reputation as an acute lawyer might stand 
out in bolder relief? She shuddered as she, re- 
plied to her own question, " Yes, alas ! it is too 
possible." 

It was a late hour when she retired to rest. 
The time was spent in close self-examination. 
She had striven to read aright her own heart, 
and also to compare the real admiration she felt 
for Allison with all she had previously known of 
his character, to see if the former were a healthy 
consequence of the latter. The result, siie was 
forced to acknowledge, proved her to have yielded 
more to the fascinations of his person than to the 
more genuine attractions of sound moral qualities. 
This discovery, made under such peculiar circum- 
stances, was not merely glanced at and then turned 
from, but it was kept resolutely before her mind's 
eye, while her reason rebuked her for having suf- 
fered herself to be deceived as she had been by 
a mere specious exterior. 

In the morning, immediately after breakfast, she 
went over to Mrs. Harper's, and, unexpectedly to 
both Mrs. Harper and her daughter, declared her 
intention of accompanying them to the courtroom. 
In order to avoid being unpleasantly noticed there, 
she had dressed herself as plainly as possible, and 
came provided with a close veil. A male friend 
of Mrs. Harper's accomoanied them, and saw that 
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they were provided with good places. At ten 
o'clock, precisely, the trial began. Unseen by 
Allison, who had not the remotest idea of her 
presence, and, ^therefore, remained unaffected by 
it in any way, Flora could now observe him under 
new, and, for a correct formation of an opinion in 
regard to him, most advantageous circumstances. 
To do this, she had ventured into a place so uncon- 
genial to her feelings, and so inappropriate to her 
sex. She had resolved to do both him and herself 
full justice. 

The manner in which the case was opened by 
Allison, before any testimony was brought forward 
to substantiate the claim set up, shocked Flora's 
mind as much as the declarations he had made on 
the previous evening. In this opening there was 
a levity in his manner of treating the defendants, 
and a covert insinuation throughout of fraud on 
the part of Mr. Harper in his purchase of the 
property, that made her cheeks burn with indigna- 
tion. But after all the evidence had been laid be- 
fore the court, and he then went on to advocate 
the claim of Hartzog, there was an ingenuousness, 
plausibility, tact, and force about his positions and 
arguments, that, while it half convinced even Flora 
herself, made her cheeks, that a short time before 
burned, now pale with anxiety. She had never 
before seen him out of the social circle — she had 
never before seen his mind under the excitement 
of any strong impulse. Now she listened to his 
powerful eloquence in wonder and fear : wonder 
at his masterly command of ideas, arguments, and 
language, even in a bad cause ; and fear, lest he 
should use his talents too successfully. Acutely 
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did she follow him throughout the whole course of 
his speech, marking here his sophistry, there his 
ungenerous and untrue allusions to the defence, 
and here, again, his too palpable efforts to mislead 
the opinion of the court. When he gave to the 
counsel for Mrs. Harper the floor, her heart trem- 
bled for the result. But soon the power, the force, 
the beauty, and eloquence of truth, as it was pre- 
sented, calmly, clearly, and in just connexion, 
cheered her heart with the prospect of justice. 
The unfairness of Allison's argument was exhibit, 
ed in a few words, and the subtlety with which he 
had attempted to mislead, exposed. Then the firm 
basis, injustice, upon which the title of the property 
rested, was shown with daylight clearness. 

In reply to this, Allison, evidently discomfited, 
tried to rally and rearrange his forces, but the at- 
tempt was a poor one. They were all scattered 
again by a few words from the counsel on the side 
of the defence. The case finally closed, and the 
court gave notice that its opinion would be declared 
on the next day at ten o'clock. There were doubts 
in the minds of but few as to the nature of the de- 
cision ; those doubts were with the parties most 
interested. 

That night was spent by Flora at Mrs. Harper's. 
Allison called in, as usual, to see her at Whitney's, 
and was much disappointed at not finding her there. 
He stayed until near ten o'clock, and then retired ; 
not in a very satisfied state of mind, for Emily had 
intimated to him the possibility of Flora's finding 
an objection to him in the sentiments he had im- 
prudently uttered on the evening before. 

Morning came, and found Mrs. Harper, her 
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daughter, and Flora nervously anxious about the 
anticipated decision. The former struggled hard 
to fortify her mind by reasons drawn from her 
knowledge of the wonderful care over all His crea- 
tures which is exercised by Him who made and 
continually sustains all parts of His creation, both 
moral and physical : but this she found an almost 
impossible task. The crisis that was to decide 
her earthly condition, leaving her in competence, 
or casting her down into the low vale of poverty, 
was too near. Tremblingly anxious as they all 
were, the time passed with them slowly and 
silently. Expressed hopes could do no good. 
The point of time in which the decision was to be 
made was too near to leave room for a fond ima- 
gination to create airy palaces. Reality was at 
hand. 

Mr. R , the advocate who had represented 

Mrs. Harper in the case, had promised that he 
would see her immediately on the announcement 
of the court's decision. For his appearance they 
were now waiting. Ten o'clock at last came. 
From that time each of the three anxious expect- 
ants could distinctly hear the sound of her own 
labouring heart. The first, second, and third quar- 
ter passed, and yet there was no tidings. A few 
minutes more must decide. How much hung upon 
those minutes ! 

Just then drew near the sound of carriage- 
wheels. Every heart ceased to beat. It passed ! 
Another instant, and the bell was rung violently. 
The servant opened the street door, heavy foot- 
steps were heard in the hall, but the smiling face 
of the kind advocate in a moment after assured 
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every one. The decision of the court was all right. 
Mrs. Harper could not restrain her tears at the ' 
announcement; they flowed freely, and mingled 
with those of her daughter and Flora. 

Thus terminated an affair that took at once the 
scales from Flora's eyes, and enabled her to see 
deeply intor the character of her lover. As from a 
frightful precipice, to which, lured by beautiful 
(lowers that grew upon its very brink, she started 
back in alarm. There was nothing now attractive 
for her in the once fascinating Allison. The dra- 
pery that shrouded a loathsome form had been 
drawn aside for a moment, and the illusion that 
had kept her beside that form was gone fore vex. 
One glance sufficed. 
8 G 




CHAPTER X. 



DECLINING AN OFFER UPON PRINCIPLE. 

As Allison had made no direct proposal to Flora, 
her course was not a difficult one. That such a 
proposal was to be made she had no reason to 
doubt, for she had been so informed by Emily. 
In the afternoon she returned to the house of Mrs. 
Whitney, and very frankly stated to ner wnere she 
had been, what she had heard, and, still farther, 
what effect had been produced upon her mind. 

To the effect Emily mainly looked. That dis- 
turbed her. In the cause there was nothing to her 
adequate to such an effect. 

" My dear friend," she said, anxiousfy, " surely 
you do not intend making a matter of this kind a 
reason for declining the attentions of a man like Mr. 
Allison ?" 

" I certainly do, Emily/ was the firm reply. 

" But why should you ? His profession, and the 
manner of his prosecuting it, has nothing to do 
with him as a lover, or, indeed, as a husband. It 
is at home, not in business, that we are to regard 
the man of our choice. If we are truly loved and 
cared for, we need not trouble ourselves about how 
business is conducted. That is a matter out of 
our province — a matter of which we caimot judge 
correctly." 

At this moment a sealed note, enveloped in per- 



fumed tinted paper, was handed to Flora by the 
waiter, who had just received it at the door. She 
broke the seal, without retiring. It was from Al- 
lison, and contained an offer of his hand in mar- 
riage. The face of the maiden grew instantly 
pale. Twice she read the note, and then handed 
it to her friend. A silence of some moments en- 
sued, when Emily said, 

" Flora, you will not, you cannot decline this 
offer!" 

" I both will and can," was the firm reply, al- 
though her face still remained very pale. " 1 will 
never marry a man whose principles I despise as 
heartily as I despise those of Mr. Allison." 

" You are beside yourself, F'ora. How can ever 
false principles, assuming them to be such, acted 
upon in the mere business relations of life, affect 
the strength and purity of a man's love for his 
wife?" 

"They must and will affect it," Flora said, 
earnestly. 

" I cannot conceive how." 

•* It is no problem to my mind, Emily .'*- 

44 It is, to mine, a problem hard to solve." 

" You will admit," said Flora, " that one man 
may have a love of truth and justice grounded in 
the internal of his mind, and another a love of 
truth and justice that is merely assumed ?" 

" Yes." 

" Very well. The first of these characters, 
then, will show his love of truth and justice in 
every relation of life ; the latter, merely when it 
subserves his own ends. Cannot you see a great 
difference between the two ? " 
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" Yes, I think I can." 

" Let me lay down another axiom. A man can 
only truly love in another what has some affinity 
for like things in himself. I then ask myself, For 
what am I loved* Is it for those principles of 
truth and justice that I am seeking to love su- 
premely, or is it for something external to these ? 
For my person or accomplishments, for instance ? 
If I discover that the individual who thus seeks my 
favour does not really love these good interior prin- 
ciples, then it is clear that he cannot love me, even 
if he sees them in me, from any genuine affection 
for them. He must love me for my person and 
accomplishments only. Now, if for these alone I 
am loved — these external things, which must, from 
familiarity, lose daily and hourly their influence, 
by what power am I to hold permanently a hus- 
band's affections ? If he have no real love for the 
principles from which I act — can see no beauty in 
them, but rather feels them as opposed to all his 
ends of life, how is it possible for us to be more 
and more conjoined interiorly as time progresses, 
- and we get to know each other more and more in- 
teriorly ? Can you answer that question, Emily ?" 

" You are merely supposing objections of a na- 
ture too abstract to bear upon real life," was the 
cbtd reply to this. 

" Emily !" ejaculated her young friend, in pain* 
ful surprise. 

" I confess I cannot see anything very conclu- 
sive in your axioms or arguments. They fly far 
above my head." 

" I am sorry for it," Flora said, in a changed 
f oice. " Certain it is, however, that between me 
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and the writer of this note" (holding up the propo- 
sal of Allison) *• there is a great gulf fixed — and 
fixed forever. I tremble when I think of the in- 
fatuation in regard to him under which I have been 
labouring." 

It was in vain that her friend urged her to take 
time for reflection before deciding to reject the 
offer just made to her to meet Allison, and let him 
explain the things to which she objected. Flora 
was immovable. On the next day she returned to 
her suiter his note, with an answer, in which she 
declined meeting his proposal ; and in the evening 
was at Rose Hill, opening up to her mother her 
whole heart. 

As soon as Allison had received the answer to 
his note, he sought out his particular friend Whit- 
ney, and asked of him an explanation of Flora's 
conduct. 

" She's a fool ! That's the best explanation I 
can give," was the impatient reply of Whitney. 

"But I want a more satisfactory reason than 
that," Allison said. 

" You were so unfortunate as to be retained in 
a case against a particular friend of hers." 

« What case ?" 

44 That of Hartzog against the estate of Harper." 

" Is Mrs. Harper her friend ?" 

" Yes ; the families are intimate." 

" The result was, however, in her favour." 

" Yes, I know ; but the prying, forward gipsy, 

if I must so speak of her, went to the courtroom in 

disguise, for the very purpose of seeing how you 

would conduct the case. You happened not to do 

G2 
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the thing exactly according to her liking, and for 
this reason she has given you the mitten." 

" You must certainly be jesting," Allison replied 
to this, the colour mounting to his face. 

" No, I am not. She told Emily all about it ; 
and how you tried your best, as a lawyer, to wrong 
Mrs. Harper out of her property, or, in other words, 
gain your client's cause." 

" As I was in duty bound to do." 

" Of course ; but the girl thinks herself a won- 
derfully wise one. Emily tells me, now, that she 
tried her best to persuade her not to marry me, al- 
leging it as her opinion that I would neglect and 
abuse my wife before ten years had passed over 
our heads." 

" Really, I am confounded ! Can all this be 
true ?" 

" Yes, as true as that you are alive." 

" And she really disguised herself and came into 
the courtroom during the progress of the trial ?" 

" She did, upon her own confession." 

" And took a prejudice against me because I 
strove, like an honest man, to gain my client's 
cause V 

" Yes." 

" And tried to break off the match between you 
and Emily ?" 

" She did." 
Was ever such a piece of bold-faced duplicity 
acted out in real life before ? Am I not fortunate 
in having escaped before a discovery of my mis- 
take would have been in vain ? Happy riddance ! 
•ay I." 

" Yes, that you may say with truth and feeling. 
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For my part, I confess myself to have been 
strangely deceived in Flora Elton. I always 
thought her a frank, sensible girl ; but this affair 
has presented her in other colours. Poor Emily 
is greatly troubled by her conduct, and tries to 
make excuses for her ; but I won't hear a word in 
her favour, and have told Emily that she must 
cease to hold any farther intercourse with her. 
I think her a very dangerous person. She knows 
too much." 

" Where is she now ?" 

" She left this morning for Rose Hill." 

" Where I hope she may stay." 

" Where she will stay, for all I can do," Whit- 
ney said, angrily. 

" There are good fish yet in the sea," Allison 
remarked, after a short silence, in a gay tone, 
rising and walking the floor with a brisk air. 

" Yes, and much more easily caught than that 
floundering torpedo that has just broken the meshes 
of your net." 

" And, when caught, worth a thousand of her." 

" Oh ! ay, in more senses than one. I have 
several times wondered that the modest little Rose 
Hill should have outweighed in your estimation 
the more substantial claims of a certain splendid 
estate on Long Island, that could be named, backed 
by half a million in city expectancies." 

" Haven't you guessed the reason before this ?" 

" No." 

" Flora is a girl of brilliant mind. She would 
shine with the best, so far as intelligence is con* 
cerned." 

"Well?" 
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" The heir-presumptive of the Long Island es- 
tate and the city expectancies is a simpering, silly 
little creature ; well enough to dance with, but 
not exactly the kind of companion wanted by a 
man with my views in life." 

" Oh yes ; you are looking forward to becoming 
an M. C, or something higher." 

" I am, and, what is more, will attain my end. 
And when that is attained, I wish to have a wife 
of whose intellect I shall not be ashamed ; one of 
whom I shall feel really proud. It was this rea- 
son, and this only, that induced me to pass by many 
golden attractions and fix upon Flora Elton." 

" But the golden attractions will now take the as- 
cendant, I presume." 

" Perhaps so ; but I am not yet able to speak 
upon this subject. I have been knocked down so 
suddenly, that, although on my feet again, I do not 
yet see clearly. After a while I shall understand 
myself better, I hope." 

The young lady to whom allusion was made so 
lightly was named Arabella Lyon. She resided 
in the family of a rich uncle and aunt in the city, 
who had no children of their own. In the eyes of 
every one, Arabella was the heir iu expectancy, as 
Whitney had said, of the large fortune of her un- 
cle, Mr. Lorman. This tempting expectancy had 
exercised a strong influence, in times past, upon 
Allison ; but ambition was a powerful principle in 
his mind, and from this, looking to a high position 
in society, not from wealth, but talent, he felt 
bound to seek one for a wife of more intellect than 
was displayed by the sprightly little Arabella Lyon. 

Disappointed in his suit with Flora Elton, he 
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soon began to think, with something of his former 
seriousness, of Miss Lyon. "After all," he ar- 
gued with himself, " it might be bad policy to get 
a woman of too much sense for a wife. She might 
prove hard to manage ; and to be checked and 
called to account by a wife is what I never could 
stand." 

Finally, Allison came to the conclusion that 
half a million of dollars would be much move 
easily managed than a wife who had too much 
sense, and upon this conclusion he acted. His 
attentions to Arabella were renewed, but did not 
meet with much favour from Mr. Lorman, who 
had never fancied the young attorney. An offer 
for her hand was next made. This the uncle de- 
clined, although the niece was very willing. A 
secret marriage was the result. When this be- 
came known to Mr. Lorman, he was deeply in- 
censed ; but, being much attached to his niece, she 
was, after a time, forgiven, and received again into 
the old man's affections. 
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CHAPTER XL 



ANOTHER BRIDAL. 



In Flora's sudden resolution and precipitate 
action, her feelings were consulted less than her 
judgment. Had she suffered the former to speak, 
they would have pleaded hard for Allison. This she 
well knew, and, therefore, acting from a clear con- 
viction of right, she gave her heart no time thus to 
plead for the object of its regard, until it was too 
late. After she had, with tearful eyes, related all 
to her mother, dwelling upon the deep interest she 
had felt for him, the latter said, 

" Ah, my child, you have escaped, I doubt not, 
a lifetime of wretchedness. I knew Mr. Allison's 
father well. His wife was one of my dearest 
friends ; we were girls together ; she married 
about the same time that I did ; ten years after 
she died, I think, of a broken heart. Her husband 
was not a man of good principles, nor had be for 
his sweet wife any well-grounded love. Young 
and beautiful, her lovely person was his admira- 
tion; he offered himself, and was accepted. A 
year or two sufficed to bring on satiety. Ill health 
rendered her less attractive than at first. He grew 
cold, then careless, and then unkind. The tears 
he shed for her when the clods of the valley sound- 
ed upon her coffin-lid were for the eyes of others, 
not for his loss. * Like father like son' is not an 
unmeaning adage. It is founded in the nature of 
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things, and, having been confirmed by general ob- 
servation, has passed into a proverb. The son of 
a man who has called bad principles good, and not 
only called them so, but made them rules of con- 
duct in life, must inherit a tendency to like mora} 
obliquities. It does not necessarily follow that he 
will, in actual life, make these tendencies to evil 
his own. He need not, if he will oppose them ; 
but, if he yield at all to their impulses, he is in 
great danger of becoming their slave. In such 
danger I should naturally suppose young Allison 
to be ; and, if ignorant of all that you have dis- 
covered, and he were now to ask me for your 
hand, I would not yield it up until I possessed 
the most indubitable proofs that he had actually 
risen above his hereditary inclinations. That he 
has not, in one respect at least, what you have 
yourself heard and seen, clearly shows. How far 
he has been influenced, in the passion declared, by 
external accomplishments alone, it is not possible 
for me to say. I must believe, however, that these 
have mainly influenced him." 

" To that conclusion my own mind has already 
come," Flora said. " He could not have loved 
goodness in me, for he seems not- to regard good 
ness in the abstract as anything." 

" And no man who does not seek to love what 
is good and what is true, can make a woman 
really happy. This, believe me, my child, is an 
immutable truth." 

Thus Mrs. Elton sought to encourage and 
strengthen her daughter's mind, that, she could 
plainly see, was suffering keenly. The image 
stamped upon her heart could not be effaced in a 
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moment. It still rested there, and it required a 
constant effort to keep from regarding it with 
pleasurable feelings. More difficult than she had 
at first imagined it would be was her self-imposed 
task. Many a sleepless hour, through the night- 
watches, did it cause her, robbing her cheek of its 
bloom, her eye of its brightness, and her step of 
its buoyant grace ; but she struggled hard, sus- 
tained by an ever undimmed consciousness that 
she had acted right. In this way months elapsed, 
during which time she had not once left Rose Hill, 
nor once heard from her friend Emily. With her, 
under the circumstances, she did not venture to 
communicate. She rightly imagined the cause of 
her silence to lie in her husband's anger at her re- 
fusal of his friend's offer, upon the ground of al- 
leged un worthiness from base principles. 

Doctor Arlington heard that Flora had come 
back, a day or two after her return from New- 
York ; but, remembering the reserve and coldness 
with which she had treated him, he did not ven- 
ture, for some time, to call upon her. When he 
did do so, he noticed, with pain, that there was a 
change in her — a change that indicated mental 
suffering. Her manner was kind, sincere, and 
altogether unaffected ; but there was something 
about her that he could not comprehend. Of one 
thing he was satisfied, that she did not feel the 
same interest in him that he felt in her. A whole 
week elapsed, and he called in again and spent an 
hour with Flora and her mother. The former 
looked thoughtful, and said but little. Something 
evidently preyed upon her mind. The effect of 
this was to produce in Arlington a deeper tender. 
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ness for her, that had in it little of a regard to self. 
Gradually, as he continued his visits, eviricing all 
the while a delicacy of feeling that Flora had never 
before perceived, she began to find pleasure in his 
society. After a while her thoughts turned to- 
wards him while absent, and her mind pondered 
over some of the sentiments he had uttered, finding 
in them both purity, truth, and beauty. From this, 
by an easy transition, contrasts began to arise in 
her thoughts between the brilliant, attractive Alli- 
son, and the plain country doctor. She took senti- 
ments that both had uttered, and weighed tham 
calmly ; she compared known acts of each. The 
result was in favour of the less imposing of the 
two personages. Doctor Arlington was sound to 
the core, if the external he presented was not so 
pleasing ; and, as her good sense quickly told her 
that what was within must come out, she readily 
saw that, in the end, both the external and the in- 
ternal of Doctor Arlington would be far more at- 
tractive, and gain a wider commendation, than the 
other's possibly could. So far as the power of 
rendering a wife happy was concerned, she felt 
that there was no comparison between them. 

A willingness to admit so much as this, even in 
thought, would have been a good omen for the 
doctor, had he only been able to read the maiden's 
thoughts ; but if he could not do this, he could 
very easily perceive something nearly resembling 
a likeness of them in her manner : at least, a like- 
ness of so much of them as favoured himself. The 
natural result was an increased regard, manifested 
with a delicacy that touched more deeply the heart 
of Flora. She felt the truth, that one was seeking 
H 
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to win her, not by dazzling her mind, and thus 
taking her captive, but by endeavouring to inspire 
her with the same tender sentiments that pervaded 
his own bosom. After this, there were few obsta- 
cles to be overcome by Arlington, but he was in 
no hurry to consummate his wishes. Marriage, in 
his eyes, was too pure and holy a state to be rushed 
into from any suddenly-inspired impulses. For 
himself, he was fully satisfied in regard to Flora, 
but he would have shuddered at the thought of 
marrying her while she was not as fully and as 
rationally satisfied in regard to him. That she 
might be able to know him well, he made no offer 
of himself for nearly a year after her return from 
the city, although, during that time, he visited her 
constantly, and showed her the most delicate at- 
tentions. When he did ask the happiness of call- 
ing the hand he tenderly clasped his own, that 
hand was yielded with a thrill of interior joy. 
The love that united them was based upon an ac- 
curate knowledge of each other's moral qualities, 
the exponents of which existed in a truly corre- 
sponding intelligence. These could not grow old 
nor fade, but ever bloom in vernal beauty. On 
these the corroding finger of time could make no 
impression. Sickness might blast, "or pain de- 
vour ;" the eye lose its brightness, and the cheek 
its soft vermilion, yet love like this would burn on 
with a brighter blaze. 

Long before this event, she hadV heard of the 
marriage of Allison to Arabella Lyon without an 
emotion of pain. But a short period elapsed after 
Doctor Arlington's declaration of love before a 
happy wedding-party assembled at Rose Hill. 
We need not say* who was married. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

time's developments 

After the lapse of ten years, we will again in 
troduce our characters. It rarely takes even so 
long as that comparatively brief period of time to 
prove .the quality of any marriage — to take off all 
deceiving externals, and show the partners whether 
their union be for happiness or misery. Alas ! 
that it should so often bring a sad consciousness 
that there is between the man and wife no truly 
uniting principle. 

Doctor Arlington we find in the city of New- 
York. He lives in a handsomely-furnished house, 
situated in Park Place. Some years after his mar- 
riage he removed with his wife to the city, where 
he. entered upon the practice of his profession. 
For a time, he had hard struggles ; then he began 
to feel something like solid ground under his feet. 
A few important cases in families of influence, 
skilfully managed, attracted attention. Practice 
began to increase. Four years afterward his 
standing with the profession was so high, that he 
was elected to fill a vacancy that occurred in the 
medical department of the New- York University. 
One year subsequent to this time we again bring 
nim before the reader. 

It is an evening late in the fall of the year. A 
bright fire is glowing in the well-filled grate, that 
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diffuses through a beautiful parlour the genial 
warmth of summer. Before this a sofa has be€n 
drawn ; on the sofa we find Flora and her estima- 
ble husband. He seems more changed than his 
wife. His face does not look so uninteresting as 
it did; its thoughtful air accords more with the 
years and standing of the medical profession of 
thirty-five, than it did with the country doctor of 
scarce twenty-five. And more than this, the bring- 
ing out into active usefulness the principles he was 
then storing up, has given to his countenance an 
elevation that has in it the beauty of wisdom. 
Still, there are to be seen the defects of early edu- 
cation, which are never wholly eradicated. " Just 
as the twig is bent the tree's inclined," is as true 
of external accomplishments as of the moral ten- 
dencies for good or for evil that are stamped upon 
the mind in youth. Both may be changed in a de- 
gree, but the bias will remain forever. The move- 
ments of the doctor had never been, and were not 
now, easy and graceful. He had not entirely over- 
come his bashful modesty, and was too much in- 
clined to be reserved and silent in company ; but 
none of these defects were now apparent to his 
wife. The high sense of honour, founded in truth 
and justice, that governed every action — his ten- 
derness towards her, that was ever the same, or 
that increased rather than diminished — the rich- 
ness of his intellectual endowments, and the clear- 
ness of his mind — these were all seen and loved— 
these concealed from her merely external defects. 
She had, too, a wife's pride in her husband's repu- 
tation. In his honour she was honoured. 

" I have been thinking all the afternoon about 
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my old friend Emily Whitney," Flora remarked, as 
she sat with her husband, on the evening just men- 
tioned. " It is now more than ten years since I 
parted from her. During this time we have not 
met, nor passed even a letter. I wonder if she is 
still alive. I believe she went south with her 
husband after the death oT his father, which took 
place before we left Rose Hill, but I am not cer- 
tain. If she were still residing in the city, I think 
I should have heard of it in some way. Her own 
father became a bankrupt, and died years ago." 

"I have not met with Mr. Whitney since our 
residence here, and think 1 it more than probable 
that he has left New- York, as you suppose. His 
father left him only a small portion of his proper- 
ty, alleging in his will, it is said, that twenty 
thousand dollars were enough for him to squan- 
der, if he continued his habits, or capital enough 
for a young man to .build a fortune upon, if he 
chose to give proper attention, as every young 
man should, to some business, whereby the whole 
community as well as himself might be benefited. 
I am afraid the foolish young man confirmed his 
father's fears by soon squandering his little for- 
tune. ' 

" P6or Emily ! If such be the case, she has 
sadly realized, I fear, the truth of what I tried in 
vain to impress upon her mind. She did not seem 
to think it of any consequence what principles gov- 
erned her husband, so that he loved her. She 
judged of a man by his exterior. Into his motives 
and ends of action she never thought of inquiring." 

" Such being the case, she has, you may well 
fear, long ere this discovered her mistake." 
H2 
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Just at this moment a messenger came in haste 
requiring Doctor Arlington's immediate attendance 
on a lady represented to have been taken suddenly 
ill. His carriage was ordered and the summons 
at once obeyed. The house at which he had been 
directed to call was a large and elegant residence 
in Broadway, at some distance beyond Niblo's. 
On entering this, he was met by the owner, whose 
face showed much concern, and asked to go up im- 
mediately to his wife's chamber, who was labour- 
ing under a sudden attack of illness, the nature of 
which he did not attempt to define. 

" This is the fourth attack that she has had, 
doctor," he remarked, " in each of which I have 
called in a different physician, hoping to find some 
one with skill enough to remove the predisposition 
as well as the disease. Your high reputation has 
led me to place her in your hands now. Let me 
beg of you to give to her case your most skilful 
attentions. Her disease is a sudden prostration, 
without an apparently adequate cause, of both 
physical and mental powers, from which her re- 
covery has, heretofore, been very slow. The 
thousand questions and suggestions of visiters and 
friends as to the real cause have become painfully 
annoying to both of us. Occasionally a scanda- 
lous rumour accounting for the illness will faintly 
reach our ears, and make my poor wife, unhappy 
for days at a time. The affection is nervous al- 
together, and ought, I think, to be reached by 
some medicaments or course of treatment known 
to your profession." 

After saying this, the husband conducted Doctor 
Arlington up to the chamber of his patient. He 
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found a small, delicately-formed woman, with a 
face as white as marble, lying in a state of perfect 
unconsciousness upon a bed. A single female 
servant was in the room. He took her thin, al- 
most transparent hand, in his. It was cold and 
clammy. There was no perceptible motion of the 
artery in her wrist, iTpon which he laid his fingers, 
nor could he discover that her heart beat at all, by 
pressure over the region where it lay. If there 
was any respiration, it was not apparent to the un- 
assisted senses. A small mirror, held before her 
face, however, soon became dimmed with con- 
densing moisture, showing that she still breathed, 
and was, of course, alive. As soon as he had 
ascertained this fact, the doctor turned to her hus- 
band, and said, 

" Will you now be kind enough to tell me, as 
far as you can conjecture, the cause of the present 
condition of your wife ?" 

" As I have before said, doctor," was the reply, 
" I am utterly ignorant of the cause. This morn- 
ing she was, to all appearance, as well and happy 
as ever she was in her life. When I left her after 
dinner, she seemed, I thought, to droop a little ; 
but I did not think anything of it until I was sud- 
denly recalled from my office an hour since, where 
business detained me later than usual, by the pain- 
ful intelligence that she had been again attacked 
with a paralysis of both mind and body." 

" And you are ignorant of the cause ?" As the 
doctor asked this question, he looked the man 
steadily in the face. 

" As ignorant as yourself" was the unhesitating 
Teply. 
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This positive declaration did not satisfy the mind 
of the physician. The husband was too ignorant, 
apparently, of the cause of this illness. The fact 
of there being no one with her but a domestic, 
created a suspicion in his mind that all was not 
right. The concern evinced seemed more to re- 
gard appearance than to arise from a real anxiety 
about the suffering wife ; but his duty was to ad- 
minister to the patient in accordance with the best 
information in regard to her condition that he could 
devise, and he proceeded to do so. Three hours 
were spent in efforts to restore animation, but no 
success followed. Doctor Arlington then went 
away, stating, as he did so, that he would visit her 
again by daylight on the next morning. 

At daylight he was there. Little or no change 
had taken place since the night before, except that 
her features looked more shrunken, and had a 
ghastliness about them, that made him fearful 
about the result. Three children were in the par- 
lour when he entered, sporting in gay unconscious- 
ness of their mother's real condition. The sight 
touched his heart. Much to his surprise, there 
was yet no one with the sick woman but the do- 
mestic first seen in attendance. This strengthened 
his fears that all was not as it should be between 
her and her husband. 

In the course of three hours he called in again, 
and continued to do so through the day, at about 
like intervals of time. Not until near night did he 
perceive any signs of returning animation. Then 
the rising and falling of her chest in respiration 
could be distinctly seen, and the motion of her 
heart felt. About nine o'clock she roused up, and 
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lifting her head, looked anxiously about the room. 
But two countenances bent over her, that of her 
husband and that of the physician. She fixed her 
eyes first upon one and then upon the other for a 
moment or two ; then, sighing deeply, she closed 
them, and lay with a shade of most touching sad- 
ness resting upon her pale, thin face. 

After leaving prescriptions, and giving directions 
tn what manner to have them given, Doctor Arling- 
ton retired, promising to call in early on the follow- 
ing morning. It was after ten when he reached 
home. Flora was alone in the parlour, reading. 
She put down the book, and looked smilingly into 
her husband's face as he came in. 

"You are late to-night," she said, as he sat 
down by her side. 

" Yes, rather later than usual ; but the detention 
has relieved my mind a good deal, for it has ena- 
bled me to see a change for the better in a pain- 
fully interesting case. 4 For the last two or three 
days I have been attending a lady most singularly 
affected, and under, it seems to me, rather singular 
circumstances. I was called in by her husband, 
who is a lawyer standing high at the bar here, and 
found her in a kind of catalepsy, for the occurrence 
of which he could not give me any reason. This, 
he said, was her third attack. That he knows the 
real cause, I am well satisfied. That his conduct 
towards her, in some respect or other, is in fact 
the true cause, I have little doubt. In nothing that 
I observed, in his actions or words, could I see any 
concern for his wife's condition, above the fear that 
it would excite strange rumours in regard to the 
family. Ah, Flora! no one even faintly dreams 
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of the heart-corroding misery that is shrouded from 
every eye by the secresy of the marriage-chamber 
The physician, in his daily rounds, catches, at 
times, a glimpse of what a neglected, suffering 
wife is struggling to conceal. But the tithe is 
never known even by him." 

" The lady you speak of is better ?" Flora said, 
in a concerned manner. 

" Yes ; after lying for more than twenty-four 
hours perfectly insensible, and almost lifeless, she 
revived and became apparently conscious ; but it 
did not seem to be a glad consciousness. Like 
one awakened from a pleasing dream to some sad 
reality, she closed her eyes and seemed anxious to 
sleep again." 

« Who is she ?" 

" The wife of an eminent lawyer here, named 
Allison." 

Mrs. Arlington started as if a current of elec- 
tricity had suddenly passed through her nerves, 
while her face turned pale. 

u It is not Mr. Allison's wife, surely ?" she said, 
laying her hand upon that of her husband. 

" Yes, Flora, it is ; but did you know her ?" 

" Know Arabella Lyon ? Oh, yes. Gay little 
Arabella was once a favourite friend. A heart full 
of innocence and trusting confidence was hers. 
I wonder not that it has been broken." 

" Did you know her husband likewise ?" 

At this question Flora closed the hand she had 
laid upon her husband's tightly, and looked into 
' his face with moistened, but tender and confiding 
eyes. 

" Yes, dear, I knew him also. He was a man 
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of winning exterior, and once interested me deeply 
but I discovered, ere it was too late, that he was 
void of true principles, and when he offered him- 
self, declined the proposal without a moment's hesi- 
tation. He then addressed and married Arabella 
Lyon, against the wish of her uncle, who had 
raised her from a child. A kind Providence then 
sent you to me, with words of affection, my kind, 
good husband ! For that boon how can I ever be 
sufficiently grateful?" 

The dim eyes of Mrs. Arlington overflowed, and 
laying her head upon the breast of her husband, 
she wept tears of thankful gladness. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



8AD CONSEQUENCES OF A MARRIAGE ENTERED 
INTO FROM WRONG ENDS. 

Arabella Lyon, from a playful, sprightly girl, 
became a fond and devoted wife. Won by the 
personal charms of her husband, her heart invest- 
ed the object of its tender regard with virtues to 
which he was an utter stranger. Years passed 
before the veil fell from her eyes. When it did 
fall, and she awoke to the sad reality, her heart 
received a wound that nothing on earth could heal. 
Of the principles that governed her husband's con* 
duct in the general affairs of life, she knew nothing 
— she perceived and felt only what regarded her- 
self. In fact, her mind was not a very discrirai- 
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nating one, and in all matters that did not affect 
herself, his representations were taken without a 
doubt of their truth ; but her affections were strong. 
To love her husband was to make him an idol ; 
and, though he might be hideous to all the world 
from moral deformity, if he smiled upon her she 
asked no more. 

Four years passed without a cloud dimming her 
bright horizon. At the end of that period, both her 
uncle and aunt died suddenly. Nearly the whole of 
their great wealth was bequeathed to a distant rela- 
tive. A few thousands of dollars alone were left to 
the niece. Allison, who, with expectations raised 
to a high pitch, was present at the opening of the 
will, left the room the moment its contents were 
known. He was terribly disappointed. Returning 
home, he entered the room where his wife sat, and 
throwing himself into a chair, said, with bitter em? 
phasis, and a dark scowl upon his brow, 

" Your cursed old fool of an uncle has cut yon 
off with the paltry sum of five thousand dollars !" 

" Oh, Henry !" ejaculated the young wife, start- 
ing to her feet in alarm — not at the announced loss 
of anticipated wealth, but at the strange words and 
still stranger manner of her husband, u do not 
apeak so." 

" The old wretch !" was all the response of Al- 
lison, as he ground his teeth in anger. 

Arabella had never seen anything like this be- 
fore in her husband. She had often noticed that 
he was easily excited, but towards her, and in her 
presence, his manner had been mainly gentle since 
their marriage, though not as affectionate as she 
could have desired. To her uncle and aunt ho 
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had ever been kind and attentive ; and yet all bad 
been assumed. He had married Arabella, not be- 
cause he loved her above all other women — not 
because he thought her the most congenial com* 
pan ion he could find, but for money. As to her 
intellect, that he despised. The wealth for which 
he had married was in the hands of the uncle. 
To make sure of this, he strove to appear one of 
the best and kindest of husbands. He deceived 
only Arabella. Her shrewd relative saw much 
more deeply into his character; and justly in- 
censed that his wealth should have been the prize 
aimed at in running away with his niece, be re- 
solved to disappoint the sordid money-hunter ; and 
he did so effectually. 

" Henry," said his wife, going up to him and 
laying her hand gently upon his arm, after the last- 
mentioned bitter.ejaculation bad been uttered, " let 
us be thankful that we are yet left to each other. 
My uncle had the power to give his money to 
whom he chose, but he cannot rob us of mutual 
love. Think of that, Henry." 

Her husband did not reply to this. He only 
looked at her coldly and sternly. The expression 
of his countenance made her shudder. Covering 
her face with her hands, she shrunk away from 
him, and, dropping into a chair, -began to weep. 
At this Allison arose, and muttering something, 
the import. of which she but half comprehended, 
left the apartment. The street door closed a min- 
ute after with a heavy jar. The sound of this 
made Arabella start to her feet. For some mo- 
ments she stood with a bewildered air, and then 
sunk into the chair from which she had risen, 
I 
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burying her face in her hands and again crying 
bitterly. • 

This occurred early in the day. The dinner 
hour came, but Allison did not return. He cared 
as little to eat as he did to see his wife. Arabella 
waited anxiously, and wept at the long delay. 
The food was removed untasted. Slowly and 
wearily passed the hours until nightfall. At last 
the sound of his footsteps was heard below, and 
his wife sprang down the stairs to meet him ; but 
he received her coldly, and declined answering 
her questions as to why he had not come borne at 
the usual hour. Checked and chilled to the heart, 
Arabella shrunk away from him, while he showed 
no inclination to confer with her upon any subject. 
When tea was announced, he took his place at the 
table in silence. She did not venture to speak to 
him again, and he said nothing to her. He sat 
but a little while, and then retired into the parlour. 
Thither his wife did not follow, but went up into 
her chamber to attend to her child, a boy now 
nearly three years old. The prattle of the bright 
little fellow did not charm her ear as it had ever 
done before. Her thoughts were away from him. 
Not until his tiny hands were pressed to her face, 
and his voice, changed to a saddened tone, uttered 
the words, 

** Don't cry, mamma— Henry be a good boy," 
was she conscious that she was really weeping. 
Drying her tears hastily, she lifted him in her 
arms and clasped him tightly to her bosom, mur- 
muring as she did so, 

" Dear, dear child !" then laying him in his lit- 
tle bed, she kissed him tenderly, and, after return* 
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ing his " good-night," went down stairs. As she 
entered the parlour, she heard the street door close. 
Her husband had left the house. A heart-sicken- 
ing thought came into her mind — the thought that 
he had never loved her — that he had sought her 
hand in the hope of obtaining with it the riches 
that common rumour said she was to inherit from 
her uncle ; but this was instantly repelled as an 
idea not to be entertained for a moment. 

In the mean time, Allison, whose disappointment 
had been so sudden and so severe as to deprive 
him of even decent self-control, went from his 
house to his office, where he threw himself into a 
chair, and sat for nearly half an hour almost as im- 
movable as a statue. There was but one feeling 
and one thought active in his mind. Rousing him- 
self up at last, and rising to his feet as he uttered 
a bitter imprecation against the individual who had 
chosen to cut him off with a mere nominal bequest, 
he sought the mechanical relief of walking hur- 
riedly the floor of his office. As he did so, a 
thought of the cruelty of his conduct towards Ara- 
bella crossed his mind, and also the necessity of 
keeping up appearances in regard to her. This 
thought was but the germ of others of a like char- 
acter. Shame, if not a better feeling, caused his 
cheek to burn, as he remembered how rudely he 
had treated her, and how apparent it must be to 
her mind that he cared little for her in comparison 
with the wealth of her deceased uncle. Influenced 
by these thoughts, he had already made a move- 
ment to leave his office and return home, when the 
door opened and his wife glided in. 

" Arabella !" he exclaimed, in surprise. v 
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" Dear husband !" she said, endeavouring to 
smile as she advanced towards him, " I tried to 
compel myself to wait until you returned home, but 
I could not. My heart fluttered so, try all that I 
would to keep it still, that I was frightened. Do 
not be angry with me for coming here in the hope 
of finding you. I could not help it. And now I 
am here, tell me why you turned from me so coldly. 
You will kill me if you do not." 

There was a wildness about the eyes of Ara- 
bella that her forced smile could not hide, while 
she panted rather than breathed. This her hus- 
band saw, and it alarmed him. 

" Don't be a foolish child," he returned, in a half- 
playful, half-reproving tone ; " I was too much mor- 
tified and disappointed at the will to be myself; 
and still, I cannot get over it." 

" Surely we needn't mind that, dear husband !" 
returned Arabella, earnestly. " Mere wealth can- 
not give happiness. If you will never think of it 
again, I will not. Your lot, be it what it may, I 
am willing to share." 

The fond devotedness of his wife, expressed 
with an eloquence of feeling that gave power to 
every word, touched Allison, and led him to change . 
his whole manner towards her. He answered kind- 
ly, and at once returned with her to their house, 
where he spent the evening in a forced effort to 
appear as he had before appeared ; but the strong 
incentive that had for years caused him to act in 
an assumed character so perfectly as to deceive 
even the eyes of his wife, no longer existed. It 
was hard work, therefore, to be as he had been, 
especially as the shock that undeceived him in the 
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matter of his great expectations had been of such 
recent occurrence. Arabella felt that her husband 
was indeed changed. There was no affection in 
his words — no heart in his smile. All appeared 
to her as it really was, dead, cold acting. It was 
not long before conversation ceased altogether, 
and both husband and wife became buried in 
thoughts that neither would like to have uttered. 

From that time there was a gradual change in 
Allison's manner towards his wife. He was not 
openly unkind, but silent at first, then cold, and, 
finally, indifferent. Through her, he had long done 
homage at the shrine of Mammon, but his golden 
hopes had proved vain ; and when he turned from 
the false god he had worshipped, he no longer re- 
garded the priest with interest. Fixing his eye 
'once more with a steadier gaze upon the star that 
had charmed his vision, ere the hope of attaining, 
great wealth had caused him to look away from 
it, he resolved to make more rapid strides than 
had yet been made towards reaching that emi- 
nence among men after which his soul longed. 
He had talents, already stood high as a skilful 
lawyer, and had a large and increasing practice. 
A proud eminence among men of talents awaited 
him 

In selecting Flora Elton, years before, as the 
one most suited tc become his- partner in life, he 
had looked, above all other merits that she possess- 
ed, to the fact that she had a strong, well-stored, 
finely-balanced mind, and would reflect honour 
upon her husband as a man of talents, no matter 
how high in the social rank he might be able to 
place her. But she whom he now called his 
* 12. 
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wife could throw no such lustre upon her hus- 
band ; she had not a strong, brilliant mind ; she 
was not an intellectual woman. This fact was 
continually pressing itself upon him, the more ac- 
tive the spirit of ambition became within him : and 
the more he allowed himself thus to think, the 
more he saw the weakness of her mind,<and the 
more contempt he felt for it. It was impossible 
for such thoughts to exist without their exhibi- 
tion to his wife in some form or other. Poor Ara- 
bella soon learned the sad truth, that she had 
lost all power over her husband. His indifference 
he no longer attempted to conceal, except in com- 
pany, and then a consciousness that he was indif- 
ferent led him to show her unnecessary attentions, 
in order to deceive the general eye. In this he 
was ordinarily successful — so much so, that Ara- 
bella was often congratulated on possessing so de- 
voted a husband, at the very moment that her heart 
wa *oV"-»cr on account -of his neglect 
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J.OST AFFECTIONS 




o> > ott a year after the death of Arabella's un- 
ci*, ^se circfe in wnich Allison and his wife 
moved *as rendered more attractive than usual by 
the presence ot a young lady from Boston of a very 
high ordei oT mind. Her name was Agnes Benton. 
All were atike fascinated — some by her beauty, 
others by her wit and vivacity, and more by her 
superior intellectual attainments. Among the 'lat- 
ter was Allison. The nrst hour passed in com- 
pany with Agnes Benton caused him to sigh that 
he was not free to ask her, or one like her, to 
share his lot in life — to stiu^gie up, with him, into 
eminence, and, from a high position, reflect back 
upon society the brightness ot his fame. Nevei 
before had his own wife appeared »<> insignificant 
in his eyes — never before had he feit *o profound 
a contempt for her mental endowment©. From 
that time he went oftener than before into com- 
pany. The charm that allured him was tlw fas- 
cinating Miss Benton. Unhappily, the young kdy 
not only perceived the admiration felt for her 6y 
the talented lawyer, but her vanity led her to court 
his attentions. With all her brilliant qualities of 
mind, she had not a true woman's high sense of 
honour; in this she was far below Mrs. Allison, 
whose heart was in its right place. 
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Love of admiration, not the love of high intel- 
lectual communion, as she flattered herself was the 
case, caused Agnes to affect a great regard for the 
wife of Allison, and to visit her frequently, always 
remaining when she did so until towards teatime, 
and then yielding to the polite request to stay and 
spend the evening, which Arabella could not well 
help making. Allison never went out when Ag- 
nes was there ; even engagements were broken 
for the pleasure of her society. Poor Arabella 
could not help noting the great difference in her 
husband when he came in and found only herself 
at home, and when, as it now frequently happen- 
ed, Agnes was there. To the latter, his manner 
exhibited all the warmth that had blessed the heart 
of his wife in former days, when she was the ob- 
ject upon which he lavished his attentions. Al- 
though little inclined, by nature, to jealousy, the 
levotion of her husband to this fascinating woman, 
*nd the mutual interest which they seemed to take 
in each other, alarmed her fears, at the same time 
that it awakened her indignation. She still loved 
him, and had a- wife's pride in his talents. To see 
him made the dupe of a designing creature, who 
flattered his vanity that she might be courted and 
flattered in return, pained and mortified her, on the 
one hand, while this stronger evidence than she 
had yet seen of diminished love, wounded her 
heart in its tenderest region. 

For a time, merely to gratify her husband, Are. 
bella strove to seem pleased with Miss Benton. 
But soon perceiving that they grew more and more 
intimate, and less inclined to conceal that intimacy, 
her eyes became at once fully opened. Before 
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she had tried to persuade herself that the pleasure 
they took in each other's company arose altogether 
from a congeniality of intellect, that is, from the 
mutual pleasure they felt in conversing on subjects 
in which both took an interest ; but the scales at 
length fell from her eyes, and she saw the real 
truth in the broad light of day. It happened in 
this wise. 

Miss Benton called in, some months after the 
date of her first acquaintance with Allison, to 
spend an afternoon with his wife. Her manner 
of treating Arabella had, unperceived by herself, 
changed. Allison had not hesitated to allude, in 
some of his conversations with her, to the fact of 
his wife's intellectual inferiority, even basely ven- 
turing to express regret that he should be united 
for life to one so altogether uncongenial. " Had 
my lot been cast with a mind as brilliantly endow- 
ed as yours," he went so far as to say, " how happy, 
instead of miserable, from the clog that hinders my 
feet, would I have been ! w 

' This remark, instead of causing Agnes Benton, 
as it would have caused any pure-minded woman, 
to turn away from Allison with indignant contempt, 
was received with silent pleasure. It was a tribute 
to her self-esteem — to her proud consciousness of 
intellectual superiority ; and, as such, it had a lull- 
ing sound for her ear. After that, her manner to* 
wards his wife changed ; she did not treat her 
with the attention she had formerly shown; her 
visits were as frequent, but there was less effort to 
conceal the real estimation in which she held her. 

On the occasion just alluded to, she called in 
late in the afternoon. Mrs. Allison received her 
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coldly. Contrary to the determination she nad 
formed, she requested her to take off her bonnet 
and shawl ; but she could not ask her to remain to 
tea This was not necessary. Miss Benton did 
not need such an invitation. Compelling herself 
to put on the external of politeness, Mrs. Allison 
forced a conversation with her visiter, in which 
the latter exhibited a well-bred indifference, that did 
not escape Arabella's notice. At length evening 
closed in, and Mr. Allison returned from his office. 

" How do you do, Miss Benton V he said, a 
bright smile spreading over his face as he per- 
ceived the visiter ; " I am really glad to see you ;" 
and as he spoke he advanced to her, and, taking 
her hand, shook it warmly. 

The manner of Miss Benton changed in an in- 
stant. Her countenance lightened up, her eye 
dilated, her whole frame quivered with a new 
inspiration. For a moment Mrs. Allison looked 
at them, as they became engaged in an anima- 
ted conversation upon some topic that had no 
interest for her, sighed, and then left the room 
to look after some domestic duties that her efforts 
to entertain her unwelcome visiter had caused her 
to neglect. As she did so, her husband pausfed, 
and glanced after her. As soon as he thought her 
beyond the reach of his voice, he turned to Agnes 
and said, in a tone of sadness, 

" Ah, Miss Benton, no one can imagine how 
deeply, how constantly I regret having, in a mo- 
ment of weakness, united myself to a woman who 
is excellent ejiough in her way, but who cannot 
sympathize with me in that which is nearest my 
heart. I look up, up, up, to a high and glorious 
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position. I seek to win the world's high meed of 
fame ; but she looks down at the little things about 
her feet. She would have made a man of less am- 
bition than myself happy. Me she cannot !" 

As he said this, Allison sighed, and cast his 
eyes upon the floor. Miss Benton sat in breath- 
less silence. 

" How madly," resumed Allison, " do we often, 
in earlier years, commit follies for which no after 
repentance can atone ! Such a folly I committed 
when I married Arabella." 

" Certainly your wife is an excellent little wom- 
an,' 1 was replied to this, " but does not, I should 
think, possess a mind congenial with yours." 

" Congenial with mine ! No ; there is nothing 
in common between us. Ah, Miss Benton, I some- 
times think, if it had only been my good fortune to 
have met with you before — " x 

A groan, instantly succeeded by the sound of a 
heavy body falling close by the door of the room 
within which they sat, startled the infatuated pair. 
Allison rushed into the passage. The body of his 
wife lay insensible at his feet. Lifting her in his 
arms, he carried her up stairs, followed by Miss 
Benton. It seemed an ordinary fainting fit, and 
efforts were made to restore her by the ordinary 
means resorted to in such cases ; but hours passed 
without the least sign of returning* animation. 
Then, in alarm, a physician was sent for. No 
satisfactory account was given to him of the cause 
of this sudden suspension of vitality. That cause, 
truly guessed by her husband and Agnes Benton, 
could not even be remotely hinted at by either of 
them. All through the night and the next day 
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Mrs. Allison remained like one dead. No pulsation 
of the heart, no respiration was visible. Her face 
wore the hue of death. No one out of the house 
was informed of her condition. Agnes, alarmed 
at what had taken place, more on account of the 
cause, and dreaded consequences to herself, than 
the fact, remained with Arabella throughout the 
whole of the day and the next night. On the 
second morning some signs of returning animation 
were visible. These gave light to the physician 
in the application of remedies, so that he was able 
to meet the. effort of nature, and guide it in its 
healthy action. He was standing by her bedside, 
with her husband and Agnes, when consciousness 
came back to Mrs. Allison. She raised herself up 
slowly, looking first steadily into the physician's 
face, then glancing towards her husband, and 
finally fixing her eyes upon Agnes, who half 
shrunk from their penetrating gaze, like a guilty 
thing as she was — guilty of having trampled upon 
a heart already crushed and bleeding. 

" A beautiful serpent to carry so deadly a sting," 
murmured the wife, in a wandering manner, point- 
ing, as she spoke, to Miss Benton. 

The latter shrunk away instantly, and left the 
room. The patient seemed relieved at this, laid 
herself back upon her pillow, and breathed more 
freely. With professional tact, the doctor seemed 
not to notice this remark ; but it startled Allison 
almost as much as it had Agnes Benton. When 
the doctor left the house, it was found that Agnes 
had gone also. Allison was relieved at this. He 
had gone too far with herj the effect upon his 
wife — who had, he rightly conjectured, overheard 
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their conversation— of his intimacy with another 
woman, made him conscious of this. 

Months passed before Mrs. Allison was anything 
better than a drooping invalid. Friends wondered 
at the great change that had taken place, but guess- 
ed not at the real cause. A sudden and unaccount- 
able asphyxia was given as the reason for subse- 
quent ill-health. This was enough to satisfy or- 
dinary observers. A few, more curious or more 
penetrating than the rest, surmised causes still 
deeper than the one alleged — the cause, in fact, of 
that cause. But these were careful how they 
made suggestions in regard to the case. As for 
Agnes Benton, the result of her unprincipled con- 
duct caused her immediate return to Boston. A 
few months afterward she again visited New- 
York, but Allison and she mutually avoided each 
other. 

The birth of another child, some six months af- 
ter the terrible discovery she had made in regard 
to the state of her husband's affections, gave a new 
direction to the thoughts of Mrs. Allison. She had 
now two children, one a helpless babe, that required 
her constant care. To these .children she devoted 
herself with unwearied assiduity, rarely going into 
company, unless strongly urged to do so by her 
husband. When she did go abroad, her changed 
appearance made her the subject of many remarks. 
Some perceived, in her pale, thin face, and eyes 
that seemed to be looking inward instead of upon 
external things, only the indications of ill-health 
But others knew the signs of mental suffering too 
well. 

Thus time passed on, the neglected wife wasting 
K 
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slowly away from disease of the mind, that weak- 
ened rather than gave life to the vital organs. 

Slight causes often lead to painful consequences 
When Henry, their oldest child, had gained the age 
of five years, the father proposed that he should be 
sent to school. To this Arabella objected. She 
thought him yet too young. 

44 But I do not," was the rather domineering re- 
ply of Allison. 

The manner in which this was said was felt 
more than the words. From the first, she had 
never opposed her husband in anything, meekly 
submitting'to his will, no matter how arbitrarily 
expressed. But the question that now came up 
concerned her child, and her love for it not only 
gave her clear perceptions, but also the resolution 
to express any difference of opinion she might hold 
in a matter affecting its welfare. 

" I can teach him at home all that it is yet ne- 
cessary for him to learn," she said, mildly, yet 
firmly. " He already knows his letters, and is 
beginning to combine' them into words." 

" But I wish him to go to school ; and I think a 
father ought to be the best judge in matters con- 
cerning his son's education. Already you are be- 
ginning to spoil the boy by over-indulgence ; for 
this, if no other reason, he ought to be in a good 
school, under a judicious teacher." 

" But consider, dear, how very young he is." 
This was said by Mrs. Allison in a trembling 
voice. " Only five years old ; and he is such a 
timid, gentle, sweet little fellow, h don't see that 
he is spoiled in anything. I don't know that I in- 
dulge him in what is not right. He minds every- 
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thing I say. Does he not do the same to you ? 
I am sure he does." 

" It is in that very timidity and backwardness 
that you are spoiling him. I wish him to become 
a man, not a woman. If he is so very gentle, it 
is high time that he should put on more of a boy- 
ish character. He will have to take it rough-and- 
tumble with the world by-and-by, and the sooner 
we begin to educate him for what is to come, the 
better. So, make up your mind to have him sent 
to school at once." 

" I cannot do that, Mr. Allison," was the wife's 
firm reply. 

" Humph ! cannot you, indeed !" This was spoken 
sneeringly. Its effect was to rouse up the mind of 
Arabella. 

" No, I cannot," she replied ; " he is my chil4 
as well as yours. My interest in him is as deep 
as yours ; and I claim a mother's right to have a 
voice in all that concerns him. I do not ask to 
have my own way, and I cannot consent to let you 
decide all questions that regard our children by 
mere dictation. I will yield my judgment as far 
as I can to yours, and I ask, as an act of justice, 
that you will consider my reasons as entitled to 
some consideration." 

Never before had Mrs. Allison spoken to her 
husband with so much spirit and firmness. He 
was surprised for a moment, and then retorted 
witn a look and tone of contempt. 

" Your judgment ! your reasons ! I would not 
give that for them !" snapping his fingers. 

A quick shiver ran through the delicate frame 
of his wife. It was the first time his indifference 
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tow aids her, and the real contempt he entertained, 
had been uttered without disguise. The shock 
was too great. Her face grew deadly pale in a 
moment, and, sinking down upon the sofa where 
she had been half reclining, she fell over, to all 
appearance perfectly lifeless. 

For twelre hours she lay in this state of sus- 
pended animation, and then vitality, again came 
forth from the interior regions where it had retired, 
and restored the circle of life. 

Allison deemed it prudent not to press the mat 
ter, the agitation of which had produced such un- 
happy consequences. Little Henry was not sent 
to school until he had entered upon his sixth year. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE NEGLECTED WIFE. 



Two years afterward, Arabella suffered from 
another attack, brought on by the conduct of her 
husband. In each of these a new physician had 
been called in. The reason was, that the cause, as 
existing in himself, might n<tt be traced out,^even 
by the medical attendant. His love of reputation 
was strong, and this, seeing that his manner to- 
wards his wife produced, when not too well guard- 
ed, such dreadful results, caused him, after that 
time, to treat her with more apparent consideration 
than he had been in the habit of doing. Even this 
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was grateful to the suffering wife, as little reason 
as she had to believe in its sincerity. 

Time passed on, and the lawyer rose into emi- 
nence at the bar. His aid was sought in difficult 
cases, where large fees tempted him to put forth 
the very best energies of his mind. Notwithr 
standing the failure to grasp the golden prize at . 
which he had looked so long that he felt a right in 
it, there was no lack of means to enable him to 
live in a style suited to his taste. His talents 
brought him wealth. 

As there was little at home to hold his affections 
there, he spent but a small portion of his time in 
the society of his wife, who rarely stepped beyond 
her threshold, and knew but little of what was 
passing in the gay world around her. She had 
now three children. They occupied her whole 
attention. Anxious to keep them within the pure 
atmosphere of home, she devoted much time to 
their instruction, so as to make their father satis- 
fied in respect to their intellectual. progress. , The 
oldest boy went to school. This the father de- 
sired, and she did not object. 

It was a thing of ordinary occurrence for Mr. 
Allison to be away until midnight. Gentlemen's 
parties, or other engagements of a like nature, 
were usually given at first as the reason ; but the 
statement of any reason at all soon ceased. The 
husband went and came, as suited his own pleas, 
we, thinking not, or caring not for the heart his 
coldness and indifference was breaking. 

Thus things had gone on, year after year, until 
Mrs. Allison was little more than a hermit. None 
saw her beyond the precincts of her own home, 
K2 
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Her husband thought little about her, and cared less, 
except so far as her pale face, drooping form, and 
sad, patient look, rebuked him for neglect. 

One day, late in the afternoon, a note was hand- 
ed in by some one, unsealed, and addressed to her. 
She opened it, and read the contents. Only con- 
sciousness enough remained to crush it into her 
bosom for concealment, when she fell upon the 
floor in the swoon, to restore her from which Doc- 
tor Arlington, as has been seen, was summoned. 
The contents of that note were such as to prevent 
their declaration here. It is enough to say that 
they were of a character to inflict upon the heart 
of a virtuous wife a wound that no balm can heal. 

At the same time that this note was left at his 
dwelling, another was thrown into the office of Mr. 
Allison, giving him notice of the fact. The deed 
was prompted by disappointment and revenge. It 
was the work of one who had long since laid aside 
virtue and humanity. No sooner had Allison re-' 
ceived intelligence of what had been done, than, 
in alarm for the consequences, he hastened home. 
When he found his wife insensible, he understood 
too well the cause. If he needed confirmation, he 
had it in the contents of the note she had received, 
which he found in the folds of the dress that cover- 
ed her bosom. It was instantly destroyed. 

The reader now understands the case much bet- 
ter than even Doctor Arlington, who visited his pa- 
tient early on the morning succeeding her restora- 
tion to consciousness. He found her in a very 
low state, and altogether indisposed to answer even 
the questions that were put to her professionally 
Her husband was not present. 
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"How is Mrs. Allison to-day?" asked the wife 
of Doctor Arlington, when her husband joined her 
at the dinner-table. 

The doctor shook his head, and looked grave. 

" Not worse, I hope V\ Flora said, in a concerned 
voice. 

" No, not worse than she was yesterday, but 
very little better than she was last night. The 
fact is, I don't know what to make of her case. 
There is something wrong. If there ever was 
a heart-broken woman, she is one. I never saw 
just such an expression upon any face, nor just 
such a look out of any eyes. Her husband was 
not with her. He had already left the house, 
although it was quite early." 

" Poor Arabella !" Flora said, the tears starting 
to her eyes. " Ten years ago she was the most 
light-hearted, happy girl I knew. To think that 
so hard a fate awaited her, for whom life seemed 
all sunshine and gladness. And Emily — my old 
friend Emily, where can she be ? How does it 
fare with her ? Badly, I fear. Mr. Whitney was 
not a man of sound principles. He had not the 
qualities of mind required to make a woman truly 
happy. It pains me when I think of her. Ah, it 
makes the heart sad to look back in life, and recall 
the bright young faces of many maidens who grew 
up with us side by side, and then to glance around 
in search of them now. Here and there may be 
found a countenance over which has been thrown, 
it is true, a veil of thoughtfulness, but which still 
wears, at times, the smile that played upon it in 
younger days. But where are the many, and how 
do they fare ? Some have gone down into the grave 
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in the freshness of virgin beauty ; others have wan- 
dered far away from their early homes and early 
friends by the side of a brother or husband ; and 
others may still be seen, occasionally, in the old 
places that knew them years ago. But few of 
these seem happy." 

" They may be happier, Flora, than you think," 
the doctor replied, smiling. " The cares of life 
make us thoughtful, and, to the eyes of others, 
sad." 

" True ; and I know that I am too apt to think 
no one can be as happy as myself.'' 

" And why not, Flora ?" 

<( Because I think no one can have so kind, so 
good, so excellent a husband." The face of Mrs. 
Arlington glowed as she spoke. 

" Too partial, my dear Flora," returned Arling- 
ton, with a smile of affection. "But, besides you, 
there are many — very many happy wives. I see 
both sides of the picture ; and one is as bright as 
the other is dark. Too many a fond, trusting girl, 
throws herself away upon a man who is unworthy 
of her, and pays for her mistake the penalty of a 
whole lifetime of misery. But others act more 
wisely ; and this, number is large. The pale 
cheek and sunken eye do not always spring from 
mental causes." 

Doctor Arlington visited Mrs. Allison again on 
the next day, but there was little apparent im- 
provement. Life played but feebly in her pulses* 
It was, indeed, a question in his mind, whether 
she were not actually sinking instead of growing 
better. He met her husband this time. 

" What do you think of her, doctor ?" he asked, 
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with some concern upon, his face, as they left her 
chamber together. 

"I hardly know what to say," was the reply. 
" She may be better than she was yesterday, but 
the change, if any, is to me imperceptible." 
# -The husband looked thoughtful, but said no 
more. He attended Doctor Arlington to the door, 
and bowed to him in silence as he left the house. 

There was little or no change perceptible at the 
doctor's next visit. Mrs. Allison still lay in a state 
of semi-consciousness. 

" Bring me," said he to the domestic who at- 
tended in the sick chamber, " the little girl I saw 
down stairs just now. What is her name V* 

" Margaret." 

" Bring her up stairs to me." 

Jo a few minutes the attendant brought into the 
room a lovely child, scarce two years of age, 
around whose blooming cheeks played a mass of 
sunny ringlets. The doctor lifted her in his arms, 
axid taking her to the bedside, held her so that she 
could look down upon her mother's face. 

" Mamma !" instantly burst from the lips of the 
child, in glad accents, as she bent forward eagerly 
towards her mother. 

The eyes of the half-unconscious invalid flew 
open at the sound of her darling's voice. A fee- 
ble smile lit up her almost inanimate faee. As 
she reached her arms towards the child, the doc- 
tor gently laid it within them. Hope for the 
mother, if not for the wife, revived as he saw the 
emotion with which that dear one was held to her 
bosom, and marked the fervent kisses that were 
imprinted upon its lips. After giving directions to 
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take the child away at the end of ten or fifteen 
minutes, and restore it again should the mother 
ask for it, Doctor Arlington retired. 

Towards evening he called again. There was 
a change for the better. The pulse of the invalid 
beat less feebly ; the hue of her countenance was 
not so death-like. Little Margaret was seated* 
Upon the bed, amusing, herself with some toys. 
The mother's eyes were upon the child. 

" Dear little one !" said Doctor Arlington, put- 
ting his hand upon the head of Margaret, and play- 
ing with her golden hair, that had been sweetly 
curled by tbe nurse, who perceived, instinctively 
the worth of the doctor's prescription. 

Mrs. Allison's eyes brightened. The doctor 
had spoken of the child purposely, to see how far 
the mother's feelings had become active. The 
result assured him that there was now hope of her 
recovery. In this he was not mistaken. The 
mother's love for her offspring won her back to 
life. For her children's sakes, she once more 
took up her burdens, that were grievous to be 
borne. At the expiration of a few weeks, she 
was so far recovered as no longer to need a medi- 
cal attendant. Doctor Arlington parted from her, 
at bis final visit, with feelings of deep commisera- 
tion. He saw that her existence was a living 
death. What she farther suffered be knew not. 
He was never again summoned to attend her. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



A GAMBLING HUSBAND. 

We will now transport our readers to a Southern 
city — Charleston, and into a small room of a third- 
rate hotel there. In this we find a woman and two 
young children, alone, at midnight. The children 
are asleep, but the woman is sitting Up, engaged in 
sewing. Her countenance, that of a woman in 
the prime of life, is care-worn. At intervals she 
pauses in her work, listens for a few moments, and 
then, with a half-suppressed sigh, resumes it. 

This was continued until after the clock had 
announced the hour of two. Then a man entered 
the hotel, and ascending quietly, opened the door 
of fhe room just mentioned, and glided in. 

" Emily !" he said, a little sternly, when he per- 
ceived that the woman was not in bed and asleep, 
" I shall get angry with you if this is continued. 
You must not sit up so late." 

" It's no use for me to go to bed, Charles," was 
the low-spoken reply ; " I cannot sleep while you 
are out." 

Nothing more was said. The wife, for such 
was her relation to the roan, laid aside her work, 
and both retired to rest. 

At an early hour she left her pillow, and dressed 
herself and children. The husband still slept on, 
and continued to do so until eleven o'clock. Then 
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he arose, and went away without speaking a word, 
except to the children, who prattled around and 
seemed to annoy more than please him. A few 
minutes after his departure there was a tap at the 
door of the room he had left. His wife opened it, 
and found the barkeeper with a bill for the last 
two months' boarding. 

" Mr Whitney has just gone out," she said ; u I 
will hand it to him as soon as he returns." 

" Do so, if you please," the man said, in a re 
spectral tone. Then, as if reluctantly, he added, 

" And say to him that Mr. T wishes it settled 

at once." 

Emily — the reader has of course recognised 
her — shut, with a deeply-drawn sigh, the door, as 
the barkeeper turned away. Then sitting down, 
she remained thoughtful for some time. From this 
state a thrice-urged request from one of her chil- 
dren aroused her. 

In the mean time, Whitney, after leaving the 
house, went to a refectory, and calling for a glass 
of liquor, drank it off slowly, helping himself freely, 
as he did so, to the lunch that had been placed on 
the bar. This was all the food usually taken by 
him before dinner. *V\£hile thus engaged, a man 
placed his hand upon his shoulder, saying in a fa- 
miliar, but low tone, as he did so, 

" I have been looking for you all the morning 
Whitney. There is good game abroad to-day." 

The two then retired to a private room up stairs, 
whither the new-comer ordered a bottle of wine. 

14 What is the nature of the game ?" asked Whit- 
ney, bending over towards his companion with ea- 
ger interest, as soon as they were seated. " I'm 
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cursed low. This very day I owe for three months' 
board, and if I don't manage a part of it, I'm afraid 

old T will turn my wife and children out of 

doors ere a week passes over their 'heads. Poor 
Emily ! it makes me sick when I look at her ; and 
she is so mild and patient. I would not speak a 
harsh word to her for the world ; and yet I am 
breaking her heart, I know. She sits up regularly 
until I .get home, whether I am out until twelve', 
one, two, or three o'clock. If I were to stay out 
all night, she would not go to bed at all. I some- 
times wish I were dead." 

" Nonsense, man ! You are too chicken-hearted 
by half," returned the friend, gayly. " I never saw 
the woman yet who could make me put on the lu- 
gubrious phiz you now wear. I believe I've got a 
wife, and half a dozen responsibilities, somewhere ; 
but I never trouble myself about them." 

" Well, what's in the wind to-day ?" Whitney 
said, after a little while, throwing off by a power- 
ful effort, aided by two or three glasses of wine 
taken in quick succession, his gloomy feelings. 

" Something worth while, I assure you. Nothing 
less than a young planter from the up-country, with 
the cash for a large crop in his pocket-book. He's 
quite green, and full of his own importance." 

" Whore is he V 

« At the ." 

"Well?" 

" You must bring him in to-night." 

" If I can." 

" You must. If you let him slip through your 
fingers, you and I are done." 

"I haven't a dollar. Last night I won fifty from 
L 
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a young clerk, but he proved in the end too much 
for me, not only getting back all he had lost, but 
stripping me of every cent." 

"That was a poor business. You will never 
make your fortune in our profession, unless as a 
whipper-in. You are capital at that, however. 
Here is a ten-dollar bill. Use it skilfully, and 
we'll divide handsomely to-morrow morning." 

After putting the bill into his pocket-book, Whit- 
ney drank another glass of wine, and then left the 

refectory alone and proceeded to the Hotel. 

He had first taken an accurate description of the 
young man. He found him reading a newspaper 
in one of the parlours. Seating himself near by, 
with a paper in his own hand, he commenced 
reading also. Soon a paragraph of unusual inter- 
est arrested his attention, causing him to say aloud, 
as if involuntarily, 

" That's a serious affair, really !" 

The young planter raised his head and looked 
towards the stranger, half inquiringly. 

" Did you see that ?" asked Whitney, pointing 
with his finger to a particular part of the paper he 
held in his hand. 

" No ; what is it ?" 

".The late affair in New-Orleans." 

M No." 

" Some black-leg scoundrel, it appears, came 
across a young planter from the Red River coun- 
try, whose pockets were well lined with cash. 
By some hocus-pocus or other, he enticed him 
into some den, and there cheated him out of every 
dollar he had. In a fit of desperation, the young 
man blew out his brains. It is said that he left a 
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lovely wife, to whom be had but just been mar- 
ried. A sad affair, truly !" 

" It is indeed/' returned the young countryman ; 
u but I'm sorry for one thing " 

"What is that?" 

" That the fellow had not blown out the gam- 
bler's brains instead of his own. There would 
have been a moral power in that." 

" You are right," replied Whitney, with prompt- 
ness. " If an example of that kind were made 
now and then, it would have a good effect." 

" No doubt of it ; but a man who is weak 
enough to let one of these fellows approach, and 
then lure him off, deserves to lose his money. I 
should like to see the man who could make such 
a fool of me." 

" So should I. He would have a harder row to 
hoe than ever he attempted in his life before." 

" I'm of the same opinion in regard to my own 
case. Several planters from my section of the coun- 
try have been caught and fleeced ; but they must 
have been blind or drunk. Any black-leg is wel- 
come to all he can get out of me." 

" Ditto say I," returned Whitney ; " but isn't it 
surprising how men can become so utterly regard- 
less of the rights of their fellows as to go regularly 
to work to entrap and cheat them out of the reward 
of their honest toil ?" 

" It. certainly is ; but it is a painful evidence of 
man's deep depravity." 

" If 1 had my way, I would make the penalty 
for gambling ten times as severe as it is." 

"I would agree with you there. It is a most 
detestable vice." 
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In this way, Whitney led his intended rictim to 
form an idea of his character as the very opposite 
to what it really was. A stranger in Charleston, 
and feeling the want of some one to talk to, the 
planter met his advances more than half way. 
From gamblers the conversation changed to other 
topics. Whitney was well informed in political 
matters, and ascertaining the bias of the planter in 
regard to the two great questions then agitating the 
public mind, readily came over to the same side, 
and eloquently advocated the leading measures of 
the party. Satisfied with the favourable impres- 
sion made, Whitney then effected an engagement, 
and left the stranger. An hour after, they met, 
seemingly by accident, in the street. Whitney 
showed a disposition to pass on, but the stranger 
paused, and asked him if he would not step into 
the bar of a house opposite and take a drink with 
him. To this he consented. 

"Have you been about the city much?" he 
asked of the planter, as they returned to the street. 

" No," was the reply ; "I have been so much 
engaged in business until to-day, that I have not 
seen anything." 

* I have an hour or two to spare. If you have 
any curiosity, I will show you about." 

"You are very kind, sir, I will accept your 
offer without a word." 

From that time until the dinner hour, Whitney 
kept the unsuspecting stranger's mind constantly 
interested. 

" You are a planter, I believe ?" he said dunng 
the morning. 

" Yes, and I came here to sell my crop." 
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14 Have you disposed of it ?" 

" Oh yes." 

"Who bought?" 

" Hatfield and Homer." 

" At eleven V 

44 Yes." 

" We are above them a quarter." 

44 Indeed ! Are you in the cotton -brokerage 
business ?" 

" Oh yes. I belong to one of the oldest firms 
in Charleston. For the last five years we have 
done the most extensive business hei;e. The rea- 
son is, we always give the highest possible price 
the market will afford." # 

" What is the name of your house ?" 

" Lily, Frogmbre, & Co. lama junior partner." 

" Ah, indeed ! The reputation of your house is 
well known throughout our country. I was advised 
to put my crop into your hands ; but I brought let- 
ters to Hatfield and Horner, and therefore gave 
them the management of my cotton. You think I 
could have obtained a quarter of a cent more ?" 

44 1 knew you could. We would have given it." 

44 1 wish we had met before ; but it is too late 
now — regrets are useless." 

During a pause in a subsequent conversation, 
the planter said, 

44 You will dine with me ?" 

" Thank you ; but I believe I must ask to be ex- 
cused." 

" Are you a married man V 

44 No." 

44 Then I will take no excuse. No one will 
miss you." 

L2 
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Whitney affected still to hesitate, but the warm- 
hearted Southron would not be refused. At din- 
ner they drank -freely, but the former could bear 
twice the number of glasses. 

" Have you seen the country around Charles- 
ton ?" asked Whitney, while they sat smoking, 
half an hour after the removal of the cloth. 

" No," was the reply. 

" I have a pair of splendid ponies. If agree- 
able to you, I will have them brought round. I 
usually drive out in the afternoon." 

" I will accompany you with pleasure.". 

Whitney then went to the bar, and giving the 
barkeeper a five-dollar bill, told him to send round 
to a livery stable close at hand, and get for him 
the handsomest buggy wagon, and the most splen- 
did pair of horses that could be furnished. Half 
an hour brought them to the door. In these the 
two men flourished about the city, and into the 
surrounding country, highly enjoying themselves. 

Nothing would do but that Whitney must re- 
turn with the planter and take tea. Seeming anx- 
ious to get off, he yielded, finally, to importunities 
that were pressed upon him. After tea he pro- 
posed a visit to the theatre. No objection, of 
course.. A new company had just appeared in 
town, with sundry attractions. The curtain fell at 
eleven o'clock, and the planter and his interesting 
friend left the building with the delighted crowd. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

FLEECINa A PLANTEU. 

During the afternoon and evening that Whit- 
ney and the planter were together they drank fre- 
quently, sometimes at the suggestion of one* and 
sometimes the other. Whitney had been more 
guarded as to the quantity taken at each successive 
" drink ;" and, besides, he could bear as much 
again as the other. When they stepped from the 
theatre, the planter was not in a very sane state ; 
many indications of this had been seen, by Whit- 
ney while the play, was in progress. 

" You remember," said the latter, as they, walked 
towards the hotel, arm-in-arm, " what we were talk- 
ing about this morning ? The subject, in fact, that 
made us acquainted ?" 

" Oh yes ; about the young man in New-Orleans 
who was such a fool as to blow his brains out." 

" Yes, that was it. He got into the company of 
a regular sharper, who fleeced him in less than no 
time. One of your cut-throat black-legs." 

" The only thing about it that vexed me," re- 
turned the stranger, " was, .that the ohap didn't put 
his pistol to the cheating scoundrel's ear instead 
of his own. It could have been just as easily 
done-" 

u Just as easily ; and certainly a much more ra- 
tional proceeding," chimed in Whitney. " The 
world would have been rid of another villain." 
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" Truly said. Get me into such a predicament, 
and see how neatly I'd do the thing." 

There was an earnestness about the manner in 
which this was said that sounded rather unpleas- 
antly to the ear of Whitney ; but he trusted to its 
being mere braggadocio. ' ^The time had now come 
for him to bring the game he had been playing all 
day with such consummate skill to a termination. 
This required some address ; but the " pigeon" 
was in a very good condition, and quite ready to 
be " spitted." 

" Well, I believe we have s*een about all that is 
worth looking after ?" he said, pausing a short dis- 
tance from the public-house, 4< unless you have the 
curiosity to look into one of those execrable places, 
well named * hells.' There are two or three in 
this neighbourhood. I never was inside of any 
of them but once in my life, and then I was in 
search of an infatuated friend. But it might be a 
matter of interest to you just to see how such 
things are managed. I merely mention it. If you 
had rather not, I'm sure I have no curiosity in re- 
gard to the matter." 

/" Can you go in and come away without attract- 
ing attention ?" 

" Oh, certainly. No one will take any notice 
of you." 

" Then I should like to go above all things in 
the world. I want to know- how the thing is 
done." 

" Well, just as you like," Whitney said, indif- 
ferently. " Let me see. Where shall we go first ? 
Oh, yes ! we'll drop into Corbini's. That's worth 
a visit. It's close at hand into the bargain. 
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The two companions then turned down a dark- 
looking street, along which they proceeded for the 
distance of two or three hundred yards, when they 
paused before what seemed a house of entertain- 
ment. And so it appeared only to be — at least to 
the countryman— on entering it ; for the first thing 
that met his eye was a handsome bar, with two or 
three attendants, around which a number of per* 
sons were standing, some talking, some eating 
oysters, and others drinking. The " pigeon" had 
taken quite as much as Whitney wished him to 
take. Still, he insisted on another drink. Lemon- 
ade was proposed, and agreed to ; so they took a 
glass of lemonade together. 

" Now let us go up and look about us," said 
Whitney,. 

" Up where ?" 

"Up stairs into the gambling-room. No one 
will know us." 

Saying this, Whitney led the way, and the other 
followed. The first room they entered was richly 
furnished with carpets, marble-slab tables, and mir- 
rors. There was no one in it but themselves,. After 
looking around for some time, and admiring its ar- 
rangement, they passed into a second. There they 
found a party of four at " brag." The individuals 
composing this party were so intent upon their 
game, that they only glanced at the strangers, and 
then became entirely absorbed in their occupation. 
Two considerable piles of money lay upon each 
side of the table. Portions of these were every 
now and then changed from one to the other, back- 
ward and forward, according as the game progress- 
ed. The planter looked on for some time, until he 
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became quite interested. Whitney at length touched 
his arm, and the two passed into a third apartment. 
Several tables were in this room, and two or three 
little groups engaged at cards^ One or two men 
were walking about, as mere spectators, looking 
first at one table and then at another. As Whit- 
ney and his new friend came in, one of them ad- 
vanced to the former, and taking him cordially by 
the hand, said, in a low tone, 

" Why, hallo, Bob ! what, in the name of seven 
wonders, are you doing here ? It's about the last 
place in all creation I should expect to see you." 

" And I might ask the same question- of you — 
though, like myself, I suppose you have come out 
of mere curiosity, to see what is to be seen ; but 
let me make you acquainted with my friend, Mr. 

Melton, from P . This, Mr. Melton, is Mr. 

Hopewell, of the house of Thompson, Hopewell, 
and Smith." 

Hands were shaken and beavers tipped quite 
gracefully, when Whitney went on. 

" Mr. Melton and I have been riding about most 
of the afternoon to see what was worth seeing in 
our environs. To-night we went to the play ; and 
now we are here to finish the day in sight-seeing. 
I thought it would be a rare treat for my friend to 
get a glance within this charmed circle. It must 
be a new world to hinf." 

" Indeed it is," said the planter, " quite a new 
world ; and much indebted am I for your kindness 
in taking so much trouble to oblige me." 

" There are many more rooms besides those we 
have yet been in," Whitney returned to this, moving 
towards a door that seemed to open into a suite of 
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looms beyond. " Won't you walk around with us, 
Mr. Hopewell ?" 

" dh, certainly, with the greatest pleasure ;" and 
Mr. Hopewell joined them in their perambulations. 
After going through several apartments, and linger- 
ing among them for some time, they came to a 
small but more richly-furnished room than any 
they had yet seen, far back from the street, in the 
third story of the building. A neat chandelier 
with a profusion of brilliants hung from the ceil- 
ing immediately over a table covered with a slab 
of beautiful variegated Italian marble. Upon this 
was a pack of cards, that looked as if they had 
never been handled, except for a very few times. 

" Really this is beautiful !" ejaculated Whitney, 
gazing around for some moments with well-affected 
astonishment, and then quietly seating himself upon 
a sofa. His companions imitated his example. 

" One can hardly believe that this handsome 
apartment is dedicated to the nefarious purposes 
that it is," the individual introduced as Hopewell 
said. 

" It seems scarcely possible," replied Whitney ; 
" and yet, it has seen the ruin of many a poor 
fellow." 

" No doubt of it ;" and as Hopewell said this, he 
drew a chair up to the table and commenced look- 
ing over the pack of cards. Some remark about 
them brought Whitney to his side, and the planter, 
of course. * 

" It would be quite a novel affair, wouldn't it, 
Bob," remarked Hopewell, laughing, " for us to 
take a quiet game here, with the very cards that 
have done so much mischief?" 
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' Perhaps my friend 




Whitney shook his head, 
here would rather not." 

" Oh no, gentlemen, I hare not the slightest ob- 
jection to a game or two. I am very fond of 
whist," replied Melton, promptly. 

" Three can't play at whist,* objected Whitney. 

" I saw Harry Sanders down stairs," the man 
called Hopewell immediately said. " Harry San- 
ders, of the firm of Max and Pimlico. Til ask him 
to join us, if you've no objections." 

" You may do so if you choose," Whitney re- 
plied, half indifferently. . 

Hopewell went down stairs, but returned in a 
short time with a fine, gentlemanly-looking indi- 
vidual, who was greeted by Whitney with famili- 
arity. Between him and the planter an introduc- 
tion took place. Then cotton-planting and cotton- 
selling were talked about for some time. 

" But didn't you say that you wanted me to take 
a hand at whist?" Sanders at length remarked, in- 
terrupting the conversation. 

" True," returned Hopewell • and the four at 
once surrounded the table. 

We need not follow, step by step, the progress 
of the games that succeeded, nor go into a detail 
of the little artifices resorted to in order to induce 
the more than half-intoxicated planter to stake his 
money. It is sufficient to say that he was gradu- 
ally led on and on, until he was fairly in the toils 
so skilfully laid for his feet. When he left that 
" infernal region," at an hour far advanced towards 
morning, he had seen the last of thirty thousand 
dollars pass from his trembling hands. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



A MELANCHOLY HISTORY. 

A few words only are required to enable tho 
reader to understand the new and somewhat start- 
ling position in which he finds his former acquaint- 
ance, Charles Whitney. After his marriage he 
showed as little disposition to attend to business as 
before. It was in vain that his father remonstrated 
with him. Why should he vegetate in a counting- 
room, over old legers, or trouble his brains about the 
prices of goods, when his " old man" had enough 
for all his future wants ? It was much more agree- 
able to spend his time in idle pleasure-taking, and 
he consulted his inclination rather than the wishes 
and judgment of his father. For a year or two, old 
Mr. Whitney allowed his son to draw whatever 
money he wanted ; but, as his draughts grew heavier 
and heavier, while his attention to business was 
less and less constant, he felt it to be his duty to 
lay some restrictions upon him. This caused the 
young man to become excited, and betrayed him 
into rather hasty and imprudent remarks, the con- 
sequence of which was a separation between him 
and his father, attended by a material reduction of 
supplies. 

During this time, Emily, his wife, had been 
treated by her husband with as much kindness as 
one like him was capable of showing to a woman. 
M 
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He was away from her a great deal, and had nearly 
all of his pleasures independent of her. But still 
he was fond of his wife, and proud of her beauty. 
' His manner, when at home, was uniformly kind. 
She did not complain of his absence, although she 
felt it keenly, and this presented the occurrence 
of anything personally unpleasant between them. 

Not long after the rupture which took place be- 
tween Mr. Whitney and his son, the old man died, 
leaving to Charles twenty thousand dollars, as a suf- 
ficient sum to commence business upon if disposed to 
pursue any business, and quite sufficient to squan- 
der, if he felt no disposition to change his habits. 
Deeply incensed at his father, Whitney at first re- 
fused to touch the " pitiful sum" assigned to him 
by the will ; but the pressing demands of creditors, 
who had heard the rumour about his being cut off 
with a mere pittance, led him to cbange his mind. 
He took the money, and paid away five thousand 
dollars in the settlement of sundry bills. Instead, 
then, of seeking to invest the balance profitably, he 
continued his idle — alas! that we should have to 
say, vicious — courses. His elegant establishment 
was still kept up. Brilliant entertainments were 
given as before ; and thus he wasted rapidly the 
little that remained. But worse than this. The 
pleasure-seeking sons of rich fathers move in a 
sphere beset with temptations hard to be resisted. 
In this sphere Whitney felt the force of strong al- 
lurements to evil. One of its most direful tempta- 
tions is that of gaming.. There is, in all large 
cities, a class of men who live upon the ruin of 
others — gamblers. A young man with plenty of 
money to spend, and plenty of time upon his 
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hands, is almost sure to be either entrapped or 
strongly tempted from virtue by some one of this 
class. The danger is imminent. The business- 
of these men is to win money, instead of earning 
it by honourable industry in the various branches 
of trade, and they study their business thoroughly. 

A man, whose profession was gambling, saw 
Whitney, understood him thoroughly, and resolved 
on making him a victim. He insinuated himself 
dexterously into his confidence, and then gradually 
led him away into the vice of gaming. After this, 
by accomplices, he won from him, while he yet 
had control of as much money as he wanted, large 
sums. After the death of his father, this man pro- 
fessed to feel a great interest in him, and held out, 
as a means of sustaining himself, the certain gains 
of his own profession, that was now openly de- 
clared. Hitherto, Whitney had not -suspected that 
his friend was a principal, with an extensive ar- 
rangement of subordinates not only in New-York, 
but in various parta of the country. Under other 
circumstances, such a discovery would have been 
startling to him. Now it affected him differently. 
He soon learned many of the tricks of the pro- 
fession, and entered upon their practice with some 
success. In return for the favours done him by his 
pretended friend, that individual managed, through 
one of his subordinates, whose relation was unsus- 
pected by Whitney, to get at least ten thousand 
dollars of his legacy. 

For about three years after his father's death, 
Whitney managed to keep up appearances ; but at 
the end of that period, fortune turned upon him a 
less smiling countenance. During this time, his 
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irregular babits, and more especially bis altered 
appearance and manner, troubled much tbe heart 
of his uncomplaining wife. Her face had become 
thoughtful — her eye dreamy. This change he 
could not help seeing, nor help feeling its silent 
rebuke. Had she questioned him too closely of 
his habits — had she complained of her loneliness 
— had she wept before him on account of neglect, 
bis heart would have grown hard towards her ; but 
the smile with which she always greeted his re- 
turn,* and the fond allurements with which she so 
unobtrusively strove to keep him by her side, made 
him feel for her much tenderness. The fading 
rose upon her cheek, whose delicate tints grew 
paler and paler every day, often awoke bitter up- 
braidings in his bosom. But it was too late, he 
deemed, to change his course. 

Seven years had passed since her happy wed- 
ding-day, when Emily, seated by a window in a 
house far less imposing than the one she bad lived 
in during the first five or six years of her married 
life, and far less elegantly arranged within, looked 
dreamily out upon the busy street, her thoughts 
unaffected by the scene before her. Two children 
were playing quietly about the room. A third, her 
first-born, was sleeping its mortal sleep. Three 
months before, it had fallen beneath the sickle of 
the reaper Death. The thoughts of the mother 
were with her lost one. While thus sadly musing, 
her husband, unexpectedly, came in. He sat down 
by her side, and taking her hand with more tender- 
ness than he usually displayed, said, in a slightly 
hesitating voice, 

«• Emily, I shall have to leave New-York." 
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The wife started, turned pale, and looked her 
husband earnestly and inquiringly in the face. 

" I find it impossible to keep up here. I strug- 
gle hard" (in what business, Emily really did not 
know ; her husband had never ventured to inform 
her truly; she had been easily satisfied by his 
vague accounts). " Still, it is of no use. New- 
York is not the place for me ; but I have an offer 
of business, if I will go South, that is very advan- 
tageous. Are you willing to go, Emily ?" 

" I will go anywhere with you, dear Charles," 
the wife said, leaning heavily against him as she 
spoke j*and looking into his face with dim, hut af- 
fectionate eyes. His unusual tenderness of voice 
and manner had touched her feelings. " But it 
will be hard to leave my mother. There is little 
in New- York besides her that has any power to 
hold me." 

"If you had rather stay with her," Whitney 
said, after sitting thoughtful for some time, " I will 
not object. Money to meet your expenses can be 
regularly transmitted." 

" Ob no, no, Charles !" she quickly returned, 
" I am ready to go with you anywhere. Am I not 
your wife ? and are not these your children ? We 
must not be separated." 

In one month, Emily, with a sad, foreboding 
heart, parted with her mother. She sailed, with 
her husband and children, in a packet for New- 
Orleans. At that city she spent nearly two years, 
her husband absent from her most of the time 
He was engaged in business up the river, and only 
visited New-Orleans about once in two or three 
months and then for only a few days or a week 
M2 
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He kept his wife moderately supplied with money 
enough to meet her own and the children's wants. 
How he obtained this she did not certainly know, 
although, by this time, she more than guessed the 
truth. 

One day, after the expiration of about two years, 
he was brought home in a very low state. He had 
been severely wounded (shot accidentally, he sta- 
ted to Emily) in an affray, in which he was at- 
tacked by a man from whom he had won a con- 
siderable sum of money. The victim suspected, 
justly enough, that there had been foul play, and 
he sought revenge by an attempt to kill Whitney. 
In this he came very near being successful. The 
wound, which was from a rifle-pistol, proved to be 
a very dangerous one, and was rendered doubly so in 
consequence of a violent fever. From the effects 
<of both combined, he was brought very near to 
death. As soon as he could be moved, he caused 
himself to be placed on board of a steamboat, and 
thus conveyed to New-Orleans. By the time he 
arrived there, he could sit up in a carriage, sup- 
ported on either side by the captain and clerk of 
the boat. In this way he was taken home to his 
wife. 

To Emily his sudden appearance in so alarming 
a condition was a dreadful shock. As he gradu- 
ally recovered, she urged him not to leave her 
again, or, if his business still required him to be so 
much of his time in the upper country, to take her 
with him. To this he replied that he should not 
go on the river again ; that he would remain in 
New-Orleans. This he did for some months, then 
he removed to Charleston, South Carolina, where 
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the reader has been introduced to him as an agent 
in a very disreputable affair indeed. Here he did 
not meet with the success, as a regular gambler, 
that had crowned his efforts on the Mississippi ani 
Ohio, in the steamboats of which he had spent a 
greater portion of his time. Often he was much 
straitened. At last, finding that he -lacked the pe- 
culiar ability- required to ensure success, he con- 
nected himself with the keeper of an extensive 
'* hell," as^i " stool pigeon," or one whose business 
it is to entice people by deceptive arts, and bring 
them in contact with men who will either win their 
money by superior skill, or cheat them out of it by 
playing unfairly. Even in this detestable calling he 
had hard work to make enough to minister to the 
wants of his family — or, rather, to minister to their 
wants, and supply himself with the means of dash- 
ing about, and spending freely with the free. From 
the best hotel in the place, where he had at first 
lived, he found himself compelled to go down to one 
less expensive, and again to descend still lower. We 
find him and his family in this last position, their 
bill for boarding, the accumulation of three months, 
unpaid. Emily is greatly changed. Poorly clad, 
broken down in health and spirits, toiling on early 
and late for her children, and yet clinging to her 
husband with undying affection — to that husband 
who might have lifted her up instead of depressing 
her — who might have made her sky bright with 
sunshine, instead of dark with clouds. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

DREADFUL CONSEQUENCES. 

It was about nine o'clock on the morning of the 
day succeeding the one on which the recurrences 
took place that have been described in the chapter 
before the last, that a man, in a disturbed condition, 
entered the store of Lily, Frogmore, and Co., and 
asked to see the junior partner of the house. 

44 1 am the individual," returned the man he ad- 
dressed. 

" You ?" and the stranger looked incredulous. 

" Yes, sir, I am he. Do you wish to see me 
particularly T" 

" I want to see the junior partner of the firm of 
Lily, Frogmore, and Co." 

" There is but one junior partner, and I am the 
man." 

44 Is Mr. Lily in t" 

" Yes, sir. There he stands in the store." 

The stranger's eye followed quickly the direction 
given ; but as soon as he saw Mr. Lily, he shook 
his head. 

" And now, be so kind as to point me out Mr. 
Frogmore," he said. 

" Here he is," turning to a man close by. 

Again the interlocutor shook his head. He now 
see"raed confused, and stood thoughtful for some mo* 
ments. Then he said, 
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" A cuTsed villain, calling himself the junior part- 
ner of your house, has assisted to cheat me out of 
about thirty thousand dollars. I am now in search 
of him. My money or his life must come !" and 
the stranger ground his teeth with rage. 

44 That was doubtless but a trick to deceive you 
the more perfectly," replied the merchant, at once 
comprehending the situation of the stranger : " a 
gambler's stool pigeon has many characters." 

" Yes, but he introduced me to several mer- 
chants in your city, with whose names and stand- 
ing I am perfectly familiar. Mr. Hopewell, for 
instance." 

" What kind of a looking man was Mr. Hope- 
well!" 

" About your size and age, I should say, with a 
pair of black whiskers." 

" Ha ! ha ! Another villanous deception. The 
real Mr. Hopewell is fifty years of age, and as un- 
like the man you describe as two persons can be." 

This caused a new light to flash upon the mind 
of the planter, for he it was. He stood thoughtful 
for a little while, and then said, 

" Yes, yes, I see it all now. It was a regular 
scheme to make me a victim ; to fleece me out of 
the earnings of a whole year ; but they've missed 
their man. They'll not find me fool enough to 
blow out my brains. No, no. I'll play on the 
other string. Here in this town I stay until I 
meet this ' junior partner,' if it be for fen years. 
He can't escape me. And when we do meet! 
Aha !" With a look of bitter revenge, as his voice 
lingered menacingly on the closing interjection, he 
turned away and left the store 
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All tne morning ne walked the streets of the 
city, or visited the various public houses, in search 
of Whitney, twit without effect. The barkeeper of 
the hotel where he lodged knew his countenance 
well enough, but not his name, nor the place where 
he was to be found. After dinner the planter start- 
ed out again. In the first tavern he entered, he 
saw Whitney, with two or three others, drinking at 
the bar. Walking up to him, he laid his hand 
heavily upon his shoulder. Whitney turned sud- 
denly round, and seeing who it was that had 
made so familiar with him, affected anger at such 
an insult from a perfect stranger. 

'* And pray who are you, sir ?" he asked, in re- 
turn for the bold, fixed look that the other placed 
upon him. 

"You don't know me, then, ha?" and Melton 
smiled sneeringly. 

" I do not recollect your face, certainly," was 
the cool reply. 

"You don't?" 

" No." Whitney's face had on it a dark scowl 
as he said this. 

" You don't remember anything about the young 
man in New-Orleans who fell among a parcel of 
thieving gamblers, and who was fool enough to 
blow out his brains in consequence, ha ?" 

" No, 1 don't." 

" Perhaps this will assist your memory." The 
young man quickly drew a pistol, and placed it at 
the ear of Whitney, the hammer clicking sharply 
as the cold barrel touched his face. Half a dozen 
persons seized the partially deranged planter, but 
their interference only made the horrible catas 
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trophre more certain. The pistol exploded, and 
Whitney fell instantly lifeless. 

It would add but little either to the interest or 
moral of our story jto present to the reader's mind 
a picture of the anguish that smote the heart of 
poor Emily when the awful tidings came to her 
of her husband's death, or when she bent over his 
ghastly corpse in a delirium of grief. She had 
loved him on through evil and good report. As 
their way grew darker and more toilsome, she 
-drew the closer to his side, seeking rather to sus- 
tain than lean against him. He, with the children 
she had borne him, were all the world to her. For 
him, it may be said that his manner towards Emily 
was never harsh, though too often cold. He loved 
her as tenderly as such a man could love a wife, 
and was as kind to her as he was capable of being. 
This small return for her deep devotion was taken 
without a murmur ; if it did not satisfy her heart, 
it did not weaken the strength of her -affection. 
The sky that had for years bent over her was a 
dark and stormy sky. A single star glimmering 
through a rifted cloud was all the light it shed 
upon her weary way. Now that cloud had sud- 
denly closed its severed fragments — the star was 
hidden forever! 

Of the true cause of her husband's death, Emily 
remained ignorant. The full account of it, which 
appeared in the city papers of the next day, was 
not seen by her. All she knew was, that he had 
been suddenly assailed by one who mistook him 
for a person that had wronged him, and killed ere 
the mistake was discovered. After the funeral, a 
sufficient sum of money was placed in her hands 
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to convey her, with ber children, to New-York 
This was done by several of her husband's pro- 
fessional friends. 

As for the planter, he was arrested, tried for 
murder, and acquitted. We give the fact. The 
principal in the affair left the city an hour after 
the death of his accomplice, with the booty he had 
gained, and was never afterward seen in Charles- 
ton. Thus terminated the affair, leaving at least 
one of the actors a wiser man. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE WRECK OF EARLY H0PE8. 

"Poor Mrs. Allison!" was the sympathizing 
remark of Doctor Arlington, uttered almost invol- 
untarily, as he sat musing on the evening after 
having dismissed her case. " She lives on only 
for her children." 

" Mrs. Allison ! Oh yes ; how is she ?" said 
the wife of the doctor; lifting ber eyes from a 
newspaper she held in her hand. 

" She is better than she was ; but better only for 
the sake of her children. Nothing but her love for 
them keeps her alive. There is something very 
mysterious in her manner towards her husband. 
She seems to be struggling with herself to keep 
from loathing him. And he certainly has no af- 
fection for her. When I left him this morning, 
after informing him that my attendance was no 
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longer Tequired, he thanked me coldly for what I 
had done, and said he hoped there would not be 
another recurrence of the disease that had render- 
ed medical treatment necessary. I certainly hope 
there will not. If so, his conduct will be changed ; 
for that his. treatment of her has something to do 
with the sudden illness from which she has just 
recovered, I have little doubt. To me it has been 
a very painful case. I can bear with professional 
composure to see the body wasting away under a 
disease that does not depend upon the paaent's 
state of mind ; but when* the mind's distress is so 
acute as to prostrate the physical system, my sym- 
pathies are ail alive. The cause of Mrs. Allison's 
severe illness is evidently a mental one, and has 
particular reference to her marriage relation." 

Mrs. Arlington did not reply to these remarks of 
her husband. They awakened thoughts which 
she did not wish to utter. They led her to con- 
trast her own happy condition with what it must 
have been had she married the fascinating, but un- 
principled individual who, at one time, had drawn 
out towards him her young affections. An inward 
shudder caused her heart momentarily to pause, as 
imagination pictured herself in the position of Al- 
lison's wife ; but the consciousness of a glad re- 
ality sent quickly a warm glow through her bosom. 

A bright little boy came in at this moment, and 
taking his place upon his father's knee, began to 
relate the wonders he had seen in Broadway, 
while walking out that afternoon with the nurse. 
Mrs. Arlington resumed her newspaper, but soon 
interrupted the prattle of her child by saying, with . 
some concern in her voice, 
N 
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tfJust listen, dear. 'Died on the 14th inst 
Mrs. Emily Clarence, aged fifty-seven years.' " " 

" Mrs. Emily Clarence ! who is she ?" inquired 
the doctor. 

" The mother of Mrs. Whitney." 

"Indeed?" 

" Yes ; it is my old friend, Mrs. Clarence, in 
whose house I have spent many a happy hour. 
But where can her daughter be ? I wonder if it 
is possible that she is in New- York? I really 
feel condemned to think that I have not, since our 
residence in the city, sought out Mrs. Clarence, 
and renewed our acquaintance. She was an ex- 
cellent, kind-hearted, but rather weak woman. Af- 
ter my refusal of Mr. Allison's offer, Emily, influ- 
enced by ber husband, I have no doubt, ceased to 
communicate with me by letter, as formerly ; and, 
under the circumstances, I did not feel inclined to 
visit at her mother's, where I would be likely to 
meet her, especially as two notes written to her 
remained unanswered." 

"I don't know that you have any particular 
cause for self-condemnation," the husband said; 
*• I should think you acted pretty nearly right." 

" Perhaps so. • Still, I can't help wishing that I 
had made some- effort to find Mrs. Clarence. 
Through her I should have learned whether Emily 
were still living, and, if alive, her condition. My 
» - old feelings for this pleasant friend of early years 
have not yet subsided. I often think of her with 
much interest." 

" Is the residence of Mrs. Clarence given in the 
notice you have there ?" 

" No ; there is nothing but what I have read to 
you/ 
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" When did she die T 

* J On the 14th." 

" And this is the 21st of the month. 9 

" Yes ; she has been dead for a week." 

Here the conversation dropped again. While 
the doctor sported with his prattling child, the 
thoughts of his wife continued to rest upon her 
friend of other days ; and with these thoughts 
came also the yearnings of old affections. An 
hour after, the doctor was called out to see a pa- 
tient. He did not return until a late hour. 

At breakfast on the next morning, he was more 
than usually thoughtful and silent. Flora noticed 
this, and rightly conjecturing that he was occupied 
m some professional matter of more than ordinary 
interest, made no remark that referred to his ab- 
sent-mindedness. That evening, after the little 
ones had retired, and they were alone, Doctor Ar- 
lington said, 

" Flora, I met with a case to-day as strange, in 
some respects, as that of Mrs. Allison." 

" What was it, dear ?" his wife asked, eagerly. 

" Strange as it may seem, I find that a lady 
whom I saw last evening is no other than your 
old friend, Mrs. Whitney." 

" Why, husband !" exclaimed Flora, starting 
forward. 

" Yes, it is true ; and she is almost as much a 
wreck as Mrs. Allison." 

Mrs. Arlington looked into her husband's face 
with mute surprise. 

" She is now," continued the doctor, " lying 
very ill at the house where her mother died. She 
armed from Charleston, in a packet, two days 
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ago, with one child. She bad two when she left , 
but the other sickened on the way, and was taken 
from the evil to come. I have learned tbat her 
husband, wbo for years has lived by gambling, be- 
came involved in some difficulty with a man from 
whom he had won a large sum of money, and that 
the man shot him dead. His wife then took her 
two children, and returned to New-York by sea, to 
find a home once more with her mother ; but, as 
you are aware, that mother was dead. The death 
of her husband, under such terrible circumstances, 
shocked both mind and body ; the loss of one of 
her children at sea, and then the dreadful news 
that her mother was likewise in the grave, com- 
pleted the work. When called in, I found her body 
under the influence of a raging fever, and her mind 
in delirium." 

" Dreadful !" ejaculated Mrs. Arlington. 

" To-day there is some abatement of the fever, 
though her mind still wanders. She talks continu- 
ally in a sad, mournful strain ; sometimes incohe 
rently, but often uttering whole sentences that ex- 
press most touchingly how much she has suffered 
. from loneliness and neglect. * Oh, Charles,' she 
said once, ' why do you stay away so long, so very 
long % I sit up and work until I ache with weari- 
ness. There ! it is three o'clock, and he hasn't 
come yet. Where does he stay so long — so long 
— oh ! so very long ?' A great deal like this she 
utters, with touching pathos." 

" Does she look at all as she used to look V* 
asked Flora. 

" I shouldn't have known her. The brow that 
was once so smooth is now seamed' with many 
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lines ; there is no bloom upon her cheeks, now this 
and sallow ; her eye has lost its brightness ; she is 
indeed a wreck." 

Tears were rolling down the face of Mrs. Ar- 
lington, as, rising from her chair, she came up to 
the doctor, and laying her cheek to his, while she 
drew her arm around his neck, murmured, 

" Thank God for giving me a good husband !" 

This little act of affection — these brief words — 
came from a full heart. Two of her friends had 
made shipwreck of aH that is dear to a woman ; 
but her bark still moved gently on a summer sea. 
This thought, coming home to her so vividly, 
touched her heart, and brought forth the almost in- 
voluntary act and words that have been just re- 
corded. . 

On the next morning it was agreed that Flora 
should accompany her husband in his visit to Mrs. 
Whitney. Her heart fluttered as she ascended to 
the chamber where her old friend lay, after enter- 
ing the house in which Mrs. Clarence had lived 
with a distant relative for some years previous to 
her death. From the door of the sick room, she 
moved with a quiet step tp the bed upon which 
Emily rested, and there, by the side of her hus- 
band, in faot,^ leaning upon his arm, she stood 
looking down upon the pale, shrunken, and marred 
face of Emily for nearly a minute. The sick 
woman slept. Her quiet breathing, and the moist, 
ure that rested upon her forehead, showed that 
her fever had left her, while her calm, infant-like 
sleep indicated the return of reason. 

" She is better," the doctor said, in a low tone, 
to the woman who had the care of her. 
N2 
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" Yes, she seems better. Her fever left her 
several hours ago," was replied. 

The sound of voices reached the ear of Mrs. 
Whitney. Her lids unclosed, and she looked up 
with surprise to find that strangers were standing 
beside her. For a moment or two she closed her 
eyes as if to shut out an illusion ; then opened 
them again, to find that she had only looked upon 
what was real. 

" Emily," said Mrs. Arlington, in a low, earnest 
voice, bending over towards her old friend as she 
spoke. 

The sick woman started at the sound of her 
voice, while her cheeks flushed, and her eyes 
scanned eagerly the countenance of the strangers. 

" Emily, do you not know me ?" 

" Flora ! Flora ! Oh ! is it indeed you ?" quickly 
burst from the lips of Mrs. Whitney, as she rose 
up from the pillow upon which she lay, and threw 
herself forward upon the bosom of Mrs. Arlington. 

" Yes, yes, my dear friend !" returned Flora, as 
she drew, her arms around the almost skeleton form 
of Emily, and held it tightly to her heart. 

" To think that we should ever meet thus," the 
almost heart-broken creature said, an hour after- 
ward, as Mrs. Arlington sat holding Aer hand, at 
the same time that she caressed a flaxen-haired 
child, some four years old, the sweet image of her 
mother, that had climbed up confidently into her 
lap. In the hour that had passed, much of Mrs, 
Whitney's sad history had been related, while mutual 
tears mingled freely. " To think that, a few years 
ago, all was so bright above and around, and so 
full of promise ; and that now, all is sorrow and 
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gloom. Ah, Flora, life's early promise is a cheat- 
ing dream !" 

To this sentiment Mrs. Arlington could not 
respond. To her, early promises had been more 
than fulfilled. She had chosen wisely her lot; 
the mere external form of good was not enough for 
her ; she had looked for the substance within the 
form. Her friend, deceived by the semblances of 
good, had rested her all in life upon an unstable 
foundation, that had crumbled beneath her, when 
it was too late to seek another habitation. 

All the assurances of undecayed affections, all 
the consolations arid hopes that she could present 
to her mind, were freely offered by Mrs. Arling- 
ton. They had their effect, small though the ap- 
pearance was, upon the mind of Emily. 

" You will come and see me again, will you not, 
Flora V she said, as she clung to the hand of her 
friend, who had risen at last to leave her ; " there 
is now no one left to care for me, or to love me." 

" Yes, Emily, I will come again, and often. I 
am glad to find you so much better .than I had ex- 
pected, from the doctor's account of your situation 
when he left you yesterday. You will soon be 
able to walk .out, I hope, and then I shall expect 
you to be one of my most frequent as you cer- 
tainly will be one of my most welcome visiters." 

Then kissing tenderly the moist cheek of her 
unhappy friend, Mrs. Arlington left her and re- 
turned home. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



CONCLUSION. 

" Mrs. Whitney is still recovering, I suppose/ 
the wife of Doctor Arlington said to him one even 
ing, about a week after her first visit to Emily- 
She had seen her nearly every day since. Not 
on that day, nor the day previous, however. 

" Yes," returned the doctor, " she still continues 
to improve ; but to-day I thought she seemed more 
than usually depressed. She must be lonely and 
desolate." 

" Desolate enough. She seems to feel acutely 
the loss of her husband. ' He was always kind to 
me, 9 she said, the last time I was with her. * He 
was not like other men ; he could not struggle suc- 
cessfully with the world ; but he was good to me. 
If he were disturbed by anything that occurred from 
home, }t never caused him to speak harshly to his 
wife ; though, to have shared all „his thoughts, to 
have known all he felt, I could have borne even 
unkindness.' " 

"He was her husband; and she best knows 
what was good in him. But that, in resting upon 
the love of such a man as he was — a man without 
honest and honourable principles — she laid her 
head upon a pillow of thorns, the result has sadly 
proved. She may still love, in memory, that pil- 
low ; but the wounds it has given will never cease 
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to afflict her while life in this world remains. Time 
may heal them over ; but the scars will be left, and 
there will occur seasons when they will cause her 
bitter anguish.* 9 

"The cause of her unusual depression may 
arise from the destitution that threatens her," Mrs. 
Arlington said. " I learned, in a conversation that 
I had with the woman in whose house she is, that 
there was some doubt whether the small legacy on 
which her mother had lived would be continued to 
Emily. She has nothing herself; and, if this 
should fail, she will be thrown entirely upon her 
personal rjteources for a subsistence for herself 
and child. I wish you would make some inquiries 
into the matter, and see if anything can be done to 
secure it." 

This Doctor Arlington promised to do at once. 
He found, on examination, that there was some 
danger of the legacy passing into other hands than 
Mrs. Whitney's, although he soon learned enough 
in regard to it to make him satisfied that to her it 
rightly belonged. Prompt and judicious measures 
were taken by him to prevent the wrong that was 
intended. He was successful. Instead of being 
left penniless, and almost helpless, Mrs. Whitney 
came into the receipt of three hundred dollars a 
year, which gave her every external comfort she 
desired. On this, blessed with the friendship of 
Mrs. Arlington and her husband — the latter much 
more highly appreciated now than in former times — 
she lived a more peaceful life than she had known 
for many long years. The world presented to her 
a new aspect. She looked beyond the surface, and 
clearly discriminated the real from the apparent; 
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but wisdom had come too late to give her 
choicest, because its earliest and best fruits. 

Time passed on pleasantly with the amiable, yet 
strong-minded doctor, and his lovely wife. Each 
day brought its renewed blessings, for which they 
were humbly thankful to Him whose gifts are ever 
good, whether they appear in the storm or the sun- 
shine — the drear winter, with its snows covering 
and protecting the good seed that has been sown 
in the rich and tender soil of early years ; or in 
the genial spring and warmer summer-time, bring- 
ing forth and ripening the grain, filling the vines 
with rich foliage, and swelling the grape into de- 
licious maturity. 

A year after the return of Emily from the South, 
Mrs. Allison died. One more shock severed the 
golden cord of life. She went down into her 
grave unwept and unhonoured by a husband who 
had never loved her. 



Thus closes our narrative. Its lessons are too 
plain, it seems to us, to need a single word more. 
Much has. been written in the fictitious histories 
of the past, much continues to be written in the fic- 
titious histories of the present day, about love and 
marriage. They form themes of inexhaustible in- 
terest, and no wonder. They are central to all 
things. All that exists external to them must be 
tinctured with their quality ; for from centres every- 
thing proceeds in just order towards externals, or 
circumferences. Whatever is the quality of a 
man's real thoughts in regard to marriage, will be 
the quality of his moral life. If he does not regard 
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marriage as the holiest of all relations, and does 
not enter into it from pure ends, its bands will rest 
neither upon him nor the unfortunate being he has 
called by the name of wife, like silken fetters, all 
unfelt. As years accumulate, and what is within 
comes more and more into manifest life, that is, is 
less concealed from the pressure of external causes, 
such as love of reputation, place, or some other 
motive, married partners who are not united by a 
genuine love of each other's moral beauties, are 
less guarded about displaying their real feelings. 
Then indeed comes the winter of old age, in which 
no green thing cheers the eye, and no mild south 
wind ever and anon warms the sunken cheek. 
Few of our writers of fiction have gone deep 
enough into these subjects. Few have understood 
the real quality of the things presented — few have 
comprehended the nature of a marriage union. 
Our own feeble efforts have in them only a glim- 
mering of the real truth. Such as they are, we 
give them forth, trusting that they will at least 
do some good; that the crude illustrations and 
vague hints presented may become thought-in- 
spiring to other minds; and other reapers enter 
the field from which we have taken only a few 
ripe shocks, and bear thence a rich and abundant 
harvest. 
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